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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1929 


In the interest of the completeness of the Bibliography, it is hoped that authors 
may be willing to send to the compiler of the appropriate section off-prints of 
articles which in the opinion of the writers should be included. Notice of pertinent 
books and monographs will likewise be welcome. For convenience, the addresses 
of the several editors are here appended: 

i GENERAL: Francis P. Magoun, Ji., 4 Berkeley Place, Cambridge, Mass. 

II ENGLISH: Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
IIIT AMERICAN: Gregory Paine, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
IV FRENCH: H. Carrington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 

more, Md. 

V SPANISH: J. P. W. Crawford, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
VI ITALIAN: J. E. Shaw, 75 Walmer Road, Toronto, Canada. 
VII GERMANIC: H. W. Nordmeyer, New York University,(Univ. Heights),N.Y. 

The year of publication is in every case 1929 unless otherwise expressly noted. 
Italics indicate book titles; quotation marks indicate articles. Periodicals are 
referred to by the following abbreviations: 

AJP American Journal of Philology MLJ Modern Language Journal 
AmLit American Literature MLN Modern Language Notes 
AnglB Beiblatt zur Anglia MLR_ Modern Language Review 
APS _ Acta Philologica Scandinavica MP Modern Philology 

Archiv Archiv fiir das Stud. der neueren N&Q Notes and Queries 


Sprachen und Literaturen PMLA Publications of the Modern 
AS American Speech Language Assoc. of America 
ASR American Scandinavian Review PQ Philological Quarterly 
BHi Bulletin Hispanique REH Revista de Estudios Hispani- 
ESt Englische Studien cos 
FQ French Quarterly RES _ Review of English Studies 
GR Germanic Review RFE Revista de Filologia Espafola 
Hisp Hispania RHi Revue Hispanique 
Ttal Italica HL Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic la France 

Philology RLC Revue de Littérature Comparée 
Lang Language RR Romanic Review 
LTLS (London) Times Literary Sup- SP Studies in Philology 

plement SS Scandinavian Studies and Notes 


MFDU Monatshcfte fiir d. Unterricht ZRPH Zeitschrift fiir Rom. Philologie 
1 
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I. GENERAL 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Bolling, George Melville. “Linguistics and Philology.” Lang., v. 
27-32. 


A discussion of the terms in question as these are now used in American English. 


Buck, Carl D. ‘‘Words for World, Earth and Land, Sun.” Lang., v. 
215-227. 


Three sample items from a projected dictionary of selected Indo-European 
synonyms, representing a linguistic history of basic ideas. 


Graff, W. L. “The Word and the Sentence.” Lang., v. 163-188. 


The terms in question defined and their mutual relations stated. 


C. H. Grandgent. ‘Social Strata in Language.” Mélanges de 
Linguistique et de Littérature offerts @ M. Alfred Jeanroy (Paris, 1928), 
pp. 65-69. 

Social strata exist in all languages at all times. This state of affairs explains 
certain doublets, of which one may appear to violate regular phonetic development. 


Zipf, George Kingsley. ‘‘Relative Frequency as a Determinant of 
Phonetic Change.” Harvard Studies in Classical Philol., xu. 1-95. 


Author contends that the accent or degree of conspicuousness of any word, 
syllable, or sound, is inversely proportionate to its relative frequency in the stream 
of speech. For changes in accent he treats the nominal and verbal systems in 
Rigveda and Greek, and the Latin and German stress-accent. For consonantal 
changes, he analyzes thirteen languages, ancient and modern. For vocalic changes 
he argues from the foregoing accentual and consonantal material. 


Esperanto. Johns, Elias J. El Problema de una Lengua Auxiliar 
Internacional y su Solucién: El Esperanio. Havana, 1928. Pp. 167. 
Discusses the need for an international language, urges an artificial language 

as the only solution, presents a biography of Zamenhof, creator of Esperanto. 

Also considers the relations between Esperanto and the League of Nations and of 

the present development of Esperantism. 


II. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 
General. Willard, James Field, ed. “A List of Medievalists and their 
Publications during the Period January 1, 1928-December 31, 
1928.” Progress of Medieval Studies in the U.S. A., Bulletin No 7: 
Medieval Academy of America, (May). 





a 
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Bulletin No. 8, covering the year 1929, should be available in May, 1930. 






Haskins, Charles Homer. Studies in Medieval Culture. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1929. Pp. x+295. 


Several of these essays are revised or amplified versions of articles already pub- 
lished. Among others are studies of university life, “The Spread of Ideas in the 
Middle Ages,” “The Latin Literature of Sport,” “Latin Literature under Frederick 
II,” “Contacts with Byzantium,” and “The Early Artes Dictandi in Italy.” 








Beddie, James S. ‘“‘Libraries in the Twelfth Century: their Cata- 
logues and Contents.” Anniversary Essays in Medieval History by 
Students of Charles Homer Haskins on his Completion of Forty Years of 
Teaching (Boston, 1929), pp. 1-23. 

Library catalogues as sources of information concerning twelfth-century culture 
and interests. 









Caplan, Harry. “The Four Senses of Christian Interpretation and 
the Medizval Theory of Preaching.” Speculum, tv. 282-290. 

Traces the sources and practice of the multiple method of hermeneutics in ser- 
mons. The relations between Jewish and Christian hermeneutics suggests the need 
of closer study of Jewish rhetorical practice. 









Realia. Bittermann, Helen Robbins. “The Organ in the Early Middle 
Ages.” Speculum, tv. 390-410. 
Surveys briefly the history of the organ (hydraulus) in Classical antiquity and 
presents an ample account of its development in the early Middle Ages. Discusses 
its gradually growing importance in the liturgy. 












Magoun, F. P., Jr. ‘‘Football in Medieval England and in Middle- 
English Literature.””’ Am. Hist. Rev., xxxv. 33-45. 


An account based on historical and literary documents, covering the medieval 
period to Barclay and Lindsay. 








Pancoast, Henry S. “The Origin of the Long-Bow.” PMLA, xttv. 
217-228. 


Opposes the view that the long bow is of Welsh origin and suggests the possi- 
bility of an evolution from less formidable Anglo-Saxon bows. 












III. MEDIEVAL AND VULGAR LATIN LANGUAGE 


Jones, Putnam Fennell. A Concordance to the Historia Ecclesiatica 
of Bede. Cambridge, Mass.: published for the Concordance Soc. by 
the Medieval Academy of America, 1929. Pp. ix+585. 

Includes every instance of every significant word, omitting only a few of the 
commonest connectives, adverbs, and pronouns. Where possible all proper names 
are identified and personal names furnished with dates. 
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Learned, H. D. “The Cause of the Breaking of Vulgar Latin Open 
E and O.” RR, xx. 331-339. 


As against close e, 0, open e, o were novelties in VL.; this factor, together with 
augmented stress due to the gradual weakening of the post-tonic syllables, pe- 
culiarly required readjustment in articulation. 


Martin, H. M. “A Contribution to the Lexicography of Certain 
Merovingian Charters.” Classical Philol., xxiv. 245-257. 


A small but interesting collection from a normally meagre and monotonous 
vocabulary. 


—— “Some Phases of Grammatical Concord in Certain 
Merovingian Charters.’’ Speculum, tv. 303-314, 496 (correction). 


An analysis of documents uttered ca. 625-752, which exhibit phenomena often 
anticipating syntactic features appearing later in French. 


, 


“The Latinity of the Diplomata Again.’’ Speculum, tv. 


315, 316. 


On the strength of more recent textual criticism of the Merovingian diplomata, 
the author corrects numerous details in his article in Speculum, III (1928), 258 ff. 


IV. MEDIEVAL LATIN LITERATURE AND PALZOGRAPHY 


Brown, Beatrice Daw. ‘‘Medieval Prototypes of Lorenzo and 
Jessica.” MLN, xutv. 227-232. 

After indicating the unsatisfactory character of Masuccio’s novella as a source 
for the Lorenzo-Jessica story, the author adduces several closer parallels from 
Latin exempla literature. Draws attention to the survival of medieval religious 
anecdotes in Renaissance. 


Deferrari, R. J. and Keeler, M. J. ‘St. Augustine’s ‘City of God’: 
its Plan and Development.” AJP, L. 109-137. 


Shows the essential agreement between Augustine’s original plan and his com- 
pleted work. 


J. P. Hieronimus and J. C. Russell. ‘‘The Grammatical Works of 
Master Henry of Avranches.”” PQ, vir. 21-38. 
On the basis of a survey of 13th-century grammatical treatises, would attribute 


to Henry of Avranches Libellus Donati metrice compositus, Comodus Graeca, Trac- 
tatus Henrici Gramatici, and perhaps Accentus Magistri Henrici de Colonia. 


Kuhnmuench, O. J. Early Christian Latin Poets from the Fourth 
to the Sixth Century. With an Introduction, Translation, Commentary, 
and Notes. Chicago: Loyola Univ. Press, 1929. xiv-+472 pp., with 
plates. 














ou 
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Messenger, Ruth E. “Hymns and Sequences of the Sarum Use; 
an Approach to the Study of Medieval Hymnology.” Am. Philol. 
Assn., Transactions and Proceedings, L1x (1928), 99-129. 

Hymn and sequence defined; sources considered; a survey of Latin hymnology. 
The Appendix lists the Sarum hymns and sequences with first line, date, authority, 
and place in the liturgy. 


Rand, Edward Kennard. ‘In Taberna Mori.’’ Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, xxxvu. 407-417. 


A semi-popular address on Goliardic verse and the Goliardic spirit. 


A Survey of the Manuscripts of Tours (Studies in the 
Script of Tours, I), Vol. I (Text), xx1 +245 pp. Vol. II, xv +200 plates. 
The Medieval Academy of America. 
The Introduction (Vol. I) contains a history of the scriptorium and script of 
Tours and a summary description of 231 MSS. 


Williams, John R. “William of the White Hands and Men of 
Letters.” Anniversary Essays in Mediaeval History by Students of 
Charles Homer Haskins on his Completion of Forty Years of Teaching. 
Boston, pp. 365-387. 

The relations of William, archbishop of Rheims (1176-1202), with such men of 
letters as Gautier de Chatillon, Peter of Blois, and Gervase of Tilbury. Also a list 
of works dedicated to William. 


Sanford, E. M. “Some Literary Interests of Fifteenth Century 
German Students.”’ Am. Philol. Assn., Transactions and Proceedings, 
L1x (1928), 72-98. 

Studies a number of Munich /ibri manuales, whose contents illustrate an interest 
in and knowledge of Classical and Medieval Latin authors. 


Steiner, Arpad. “The Date of the Composition of Andreas Capel- 
lanus’ De Amore.” Speculum, tv. 92-95. 
A fresh identification of two allusions to Hungarian matters. 1174-1186 is 


urged as the date of composition. Rex... .in Ungaria is Coloman (regn. 1095- 
1104) rather than Andrew IT (1204-1235). 


Willard, H. M. ‘The Use of the Classics in the Flores Rhetorici of 
Alberic of Monte Cassino.”” Haskins Anniversary Essays, pp. 351-363. 

The 11th-century Renaissance at Monte Cassino. Alberic’s considerable first- 
hand knowledge of the Classics considered; distinguished from knowledge obtained 
through Isidore’s Etymologiae. 


V. CELTIC: LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Gray, L. H. ‘“Three'Etymologies in Early Celtic.”” AJP, L. 370- 
372. 
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(1) Gallo-Lat. exacum, cog, Lat. exigo, Gk.’ t&ayw. (2) Nennian Eubonia (Isle 
of Man)<Gaul.-Brython. epo- ‘horse’; Man (Mona, OIr. Manu) cog. Gallo-Lat. 
mannus ‘horse.’ Brython. and Goildelic names point respectively to the interpre- 
tation ‘Horse Island.’ (3) (Les) Andelys (France) referred to Gaul. ande-lékios and 
interpreted ‘town of the mighty stone’ (<a local high cliff). 


Kenney, James F. The Sources for the Early History of Ireland. 
An Introduction and Guide. Vol. 1. Ecclesiastical. Columbia Univ. 
Press. xiii+807 pp. With maps. 

Deals with the early history of Ireland, the Irish church of the “Celtic” period, 
Irish monastic Christianity from the 7th to the 12th centuries, the relation between 
literature and ecclesiastical culture in the same period, and the reform of the 12th 
century. Supported by rich bibliographies. 


Knowlton, E. C. “Nature in Older Irish.” PMLA, xt1v. 92-122. 


A canvass of a large amount of Old and Middle Irish literature, presented 
through the best available translations. 


Hull, Vernam E. ‘The Four Jewels of the Tuatha Dé Danann.”’ 
Zs. f. celt. Philol., xvi. 73-89. 

YBL. text with variants and translation. Argues for the chronological possi- 
bility of the talismans in question being grouped sufficiently early for the tradition 
to have been accessible to Chrétien. Opposes Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Ro- 
mance, I, 273. 


“The Miraculous Alder of Innis Cealtra.” Zs. f. celt. 
Philol., xvi. 72. 


YBL, text with variants and translation. 


“Lém Déoraid.” Zs. f. celt. Philol., xvi. 70, 71. 


lam déoraid=“hand of a stranger” is interpreted as a kenning for “death” 
“destruction.” 


“Caipre mac Edaine’s Satire upon Bres mac Eladain.” 
Zs. f. celt. Philol., xv111. 63-69. 
Ed. and tr. of text; important as an early example of satire. Author urges a 


9th-century date, i.e. earlier than the Second Battle of Moytura, of which the satire 
seems to have been a part. 


“The Wise Sayings of Flann Fina (Aldfrith, King of 
Northumbria).” Speculum, tv. 95-102. 
The Middle-Irish text ed. from YBL. with copious variants from other MSS. 


Though recognizing the significance of the traditional MS.-attribution to Aldfrith, 
the author argues against Aldfrithian authorship. 
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VI. SLAVIC LITERATURE 


Cross, Samuel Hazzard. ‘‘Yaroslav the Wise in Norse Tradition.” 
Speculum, 1v. 177-197, 363 (correction). 


A comparison and analysis of the Old-Russian Primary (or Nestorian) Chronide, 
Heimskringla, Eymundarpdéttur Hringssonar in Flateyarbék, and Morkinskinna. 
The Scandinavian origin of the Kievan princes is shown to have been recognized. 
Compared to Byzantine influence, Scandinavian contacts left little impression. The 
Scandinavian documents offer confused reminiscences. 


“The Earliest Allusion in Slavic Literature to the Revela- 
tions of Pseudo-Methodius.” Speculum, 1v. 329-339. 
A Bulgarian translation of a Greek redaction of the Revelations was probably 


accessible to the compiler(s) of the Primary Chronicle and the later Russian 
Chronographs. Supplements Sackur and Istrin. 


Magoun, F. P., Jr. and Jarcho, B. I. ‘Eine russische Handschrift 
der Historia de Preliis (Rezension J*).” Archiv f. slav. Philol., xv. 
262-274. 


Analysis of characteristic features of a late 17th-century Russian text, dependent 
through a Polish intermediary on a Strassburg incunabulum. Supplementary use 
of the Epistie of Prester John and the Revelations of Pseudo-Methodius. 


VII. FOLKLORE AND FOLKLORE MOTIFS IN LITERATURE 


General. G. O. Arlt. “Lexicographical Indexing of Folk Melodies.” 
M P, xxvm. 147-154. 


Surveys older methods of indexing by written musica! notation folk-melodies. 
The Western European tonal system is ill-adapted for many of these pieces. Urges 
phonograph records as the only satisfactory method. 


Child, Clarence G. “The Natural History of Dragons.’ [Papers] 
in Honor of the Ninetieth Birthday of Charles Frederick Johnson... 
by his Former Students, (Hartford: Trinity College, 1928), pp. 101-130. 


A semi-popular survey. Urges an Indian origin. Documentation. 


Krappe, A. H. “Arco da Velha.” MLR, xxtv. 72, 73. 


In the Portuguese arco da velha (‘rainbow’) velha is equated with the old hag 
(of the weather) of medieval popular tradition. 


McCartney, E. S. “Magical Circles as Barriers to Snakes.” 
Classical Weekly, xxur. 175, 176. 


Adduces a few examples from Classical, medieval, and modern literatures. 


Rini, A. ‘Popular Superstitions in Petronius and Italian Super- 
Sstitions of To-Day.” Classical Weekly, xx1:. 83-86. 
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Adduces survivals of were-wolf tradition (lupi mannari, lepoment), night witches 
(nocturnae), and omens. 


Spe:ial Studies. Barry, Phillips, (ed.). British Ballads from Maine; 
the Development of Popular Songs with Text and Music by Phillips 
Barry, Fannie Herdy Eckstorm, |and| Mary Winslow Smyth; Ver- 
sions of Ballads included in Professor F. J. Child’s Collection. Yale 
Univ. Press. xliv-+535 pp. 


Davis, Arthur Kylie, Jr. Traditional Ballads of Virginia, collected 
under the Auspices of the Virginia Folk-Lore Society. Harvard Univ. 
Press. 

Contains 51 variants to Child with music to the same. Individual items are 
furnished with ample head-notes. 


Dickson, A. Valentine and Orson: a Study in Late Medieval 
Romance. Columbia Univ. Press. vi+309 pp. 


V. B. Heltzel. “Traces of a Wildfrau Story in Erasmus.” PQ, vit. 
348-354. 

The story of the wife wko wins back her husband from a Wildfrau is found in 
26 complete tales and 6 fragments. Prominent literary examples occur in the 
Chevalier dela Tour, Ménagier de Paris, and 2 versions in the Heptameron. Erasmus’ 
colloquy, ‘The Uneasy Wife,’ represents a conflation of literary and popular tra- 
ditions. 


Kittredge, George Lyman. Witchcraft in Old and New England. 
Harvard Univ. Press. 641 pp. 

An encyclopedic synthesis based on a study of literary, theological, and his- 
torical sources. The subject is surveyed from the earliest times to the present day, 
with special emphasis on Tudor and Stuart periods. The author has ‘no belief in 
the black art or in the interference of demons in the daily life of mortals’ (Preface) 


Krappe, Alexander Haggerty. ‘‘De oudste Versie van de Fabel 
Du Thésauriseur et du singe.’’ Neophilologus, xtv. 90, 91. 

Points out Gregory of Tours’ De Gloria Confessorum, ch. 112,as oldest European 
parallel to La Fontaine’s fable. Urges Eastern origin of this tale which would 
have penetrated western Europe by Merovingian times. 


— “The Celtic Provenance of the Lay of Tydorel.’”’” MLR, 
xxiv. 200-204. 
Reports two Modern-Irish folktales parallel to, but more archaic than, Tydorel. 


MacKenzie, W. Roy, (ed.). Ballads and Sea-Songs from Nova 
Scotia. Harvard Univ. Press, 1928. 


Contains 162 ballads of which 16 offer variants on Child. Forty-three folk-tunes. 
The method and materials are discussed in an Introduction and in head-notes. 
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Malone, Kemp. “Patient Griseldus.”” RR, xx. 340-345. 
Analysis, with variants, of the tale of Ruzvanschad and Scheheristany, parallel 


to the Griselda story, but here the man, not the woman, undergoes a trial of pa- 
tience. 


Place, E. B. “The Antecedents of El Sombrero de Tres Picos.’’ PQ 
vir. 39-42. 

Origin traced to a i6th-century French folktale (La Farce nouvelle [du Pou- 
lier] ), cognate to La Fontaine’s Les Rémois. The ultimate oriental origin of the 
latter has been established. 


Rudwin, Maximilian. ‘‘The Legend of Lucifer,’”’ Open Court, X.ttt. 
193-208; ‘‘The Number and Names of the Devils,”’ ib., 282-293; ‘“‘The 
Form of the Fiend,” 7b., 321-340; ‘‘The Organization of Pandemo- 
nium,” ib., 463-473; “Journeys to Hell,” 7b., 566-570; ‘‘Diabolus 
Simia Dei,” #b., 602-611; “‘The Synagogue of Satan,” ib., 728-748. 


Well-annotated presentation of a mass of folk-lore material. 


Sager, Henry. “ ‘Die Losgekaufte’,” MP, xxvii. 129-145. 


Attempts to show that this ballad originated as a Kunstlied and was versungen 
by a process of communal re-creation. 


Schlauch, Margaret. ‘The Historical Background of Fergus and 
Galiene.”” PMLA, xu1v, 360-376. 

By comparing primary historical sources, the previous assaciation of the ro- 
mance with a Scottish locale is sharpened at every turn. The author, Guillaume li 
Cler, eludes identification. 


Thompson, Stith. Tales of the North American Indians, selected 
and annotated. Harvard Univ. Press, xx111+386 pp. 


Noteworthy are Chapters VIII, ‘Tales borrowed from Europeans’ (15 tales), 
and IX, ‘Bible Stories’ (4 stories), where established European titles are retained 
and applied. All tales are furnished with rich comparative notes. 


Alexander Cycle. (See also Slavic, Middle English, and Old French.) 
Anderson, Andrew Runni. ‘Alexander at the Caspian Gates.” 


Am. Philo. Ass’n, Proceedings and Transactions, L1x (1928), 130-163. 


Traces the history of the gates from Mons Caspius to the Caucasus, the Pass 
of Dariel, Pass of Derbend, and the Caspian Wall. The traditional association of 
Alexander with the gates is followed through. 


——-—— “Bucephalas meets Alexander.”’ AJP, L. 193-196. 


On basis’ of comparison with the Latin and Armenian texts, the author urges 
reading “izocaivwr” for “ircpaivwr” of most Greek MSS. 
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— —— “Heracles and his Successors.” Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philol. xxx1x, 7-58. 

Pp. 19-29 points out the comparison of Alexander with Hercules in the earliest 
form of the legendary history (Ps.-Call.) and in some later versions. 


Barnouw, A. J. “A Middle Low German Alexander Legend from 
a newly discovered Manuscript.”’ See Germanic Section II, Germany 
and the Netherlands. 


Arthurian, Cycle. (See also Celtic Literature above.) 


Brown, A. C. L. and Cross, T. P. “R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and 
Arthurian Romance.” Zs.f. celt. Philol., xvut. 114-116. 
A series of exceptions, jointly taken, to Celtic Myth. 


Griscom, Acton, ed. The Historia Regum Britannic of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, with Contributions to the Study of its Place in Early British 
History..... Together with a Literal Translation of the Welsh Manu- 
script No. LXI of Jesus College, Oxford, by Robert Ellis Jones. London: 
Longmans, Green, 1929. Pp. xiii+672 (with Plates). 


Holmes, U. T. “Old French Camelot.” RR, xx. 231-236. 

Camelot may represent a semi-learned gallicization of Camalodunum (modern 
Colchester). The name Camalodunum, lost to local tradition, might have been 
encountered by Chrétien or a contemporary in Pliny, NH., ii, §187. 


Krappe, Alexander Haggerty. ‘‘Petitcra.’”’ Revue Celtique, xiv. 
318, 319. 

Having earlier shown that fairy bells are of Celtic origin, the author adduces 
parallels from Irish literature, to prove that Petitcrd and his bell likewise reflects 
a purely Celtic tradition. 


“Le Rire du Prophéte.”” Studies in English Philology: 
a Miscellany in Honor of Frederick Klaeber. (Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, 1929), pp. 340-361. 

Analysis of the prophetic laughter of Merlin in the Vita Merlini, Arthour and 
Merlin, Lailoken, Roman de Merlin, parallel episodes in Old and New Icelandic and 
other European literatures. Hindoo origin is urged, as against the Hebrew and Near 
Eastern theory. 


Loomis, Laura Hibbard. “The Round Table Again.” MLN, xtiv. 
511-519. 

The author cites instances of Breton pilgrims going to Rome and Jerusalem, 
where they could have seen the mensa rotunda Christi. Evidence that the Celts did 
not commonly use tables for eating and would see the basis of the Round Table in 
the fellowship of the 12, thougu not in an equation of Arthur with Christ. Arthur’s 
12 possibly the gods and heroes of Celtic heathendom. 
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Loomis, Roger Sherman. “Cause or Coincidence? A reply to 
F. Lot.”” Romania, tiv. 515-526. 
The author restates and reemphasizes many points in his Celtic Myth. 


——— “Bron and other Figures in the Estoire del Saint Graal.” 
MLR, xxiv. 416-436. 

Assuming (1) that Arthurian proper names were subject to distortion by scribal 
error and that the Four Branches of the Mabinogion represent only a fragment of 
Welsh popular tradition, the author derives Bron< Welsh god Brin; Pharaon 
(Pharain)< Parent (Hucher’s Saint Graal); Symeu (Simeon)<“Symon called 
Peter’; Luces-Orcans<Llwch Llawynnawc; Petrus-Pierre<Pryderi; Alain li 
Gros<Breton Alen Mor<Arawn, substituted for Pwyll as father of Pryderi; 
Nasciens< Welsh Nasiens < Nissyeu (correcting Celtic Myth, pp. 146 ff.); Evalach’s 
father (W. Avallach) as cobbler of Meaux<shoe-making activity of Manawydan. 


Ogle, Marbury B. “The Discovery of the Wonder Child.” Am. 
Philol. Ass’n., Proceedings and Transactions, t1x (1928), 179-204. 

A study of the taunt of mean birth of Ambrosius-Merlin in the Historia 
Britonum with medieval (inter alia Tydorel, Robert the Devil, Father-Son Combat, 
Sigfried), Classical, and Oriental parallels. 


Parry, J. J. “The Chronology of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s His- 
toria, Books I and II.”” Speculum, tv. 316-322. 

Geoffrey’s attempt to synchronize the legendary history of Britain with world- 
history is based on Prosper Tiro’s abridgment of the Eusebius-Jerome chronicle. 
Prosper’s arrangement explains Geoffrey’s errors and discrepancies more easily than 
Eusebius- Jerome. 


A. Kingsley Porter and Roger Sherman Loomis. “La Légende 
Archéologique 4 la Cathédrale de Modéne.”’ Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
5° période, xviir (1928), 110-122 (plates). 

Porter (pp. 110-114) urges the very beginning of the 12th century as the date of 
the Modena sculptures. Loomis (pp. 115-122) supports Porter by a discussion of 
costume. This study combats a previous article of Paul Deschamps, who replies 
to the present essay in the Gazette, 6° pér., I (1929), urging again a mid-century date. 


Scherer, Margaret R, and Loomis, Roger S. ‘‘Reproductions of 
Medieval Art furnished by the Metropolitan Museum [New York 
City].” Parnassus, 1 (October, 1929) 41, 42. 

Discusses available reproductions, especially of ivories, of religious and secular 
subjects, including literary themes. Arthurian scenes identified and discussed 
briefly. 


Schlauch, M. “The Rémundarsaga Keisarasonar as an Analogue 
of Arthur of Little Britain.”” SS, x. 189-202. 

Celtic analogues pointed out. Certain elements in the Epistle of Prester John 
and even Mandeville’s Travels suggested as important. This material, in turn, 
tentatively and with caution urged as possibly Celtic in origin. 
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II. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Aiken, Janet R. Why English Sounds Change. N. Y. (Columbia 
Univ. diss.) 


Barker, James L. ‘An Explanation of the Differences in Length 
and Voicing of Consonants in French and English.” MP, xxvt. 
339-351. 


Beyer, Thomas P. “‘Anent ‘buddy’.” AS, tv. 389. 


Bloomfield, Leonard. ‘‘Notes on the Preverb Be- | in Alfredian 
English.” Klaeber Miscellany, pp. 79-102. 


Illustrates the force of ge- with eight common verbs as found in the Orosius and 
the Pastoral Care. 


Byington, Stephen T. “What is Anglo-Saxon?” AS, v. 104-105. 
A defense of the term in the sense of Old English, opposing Professor Malone 
The latter replies, pp. 105-106. 


Callaway, Morgan, Jr. “Concerning the Origin of the Gerund in 
English.” Klaeber Miscellany, pp. 32-49. 

The English noun in -ung had originally only nominal power. The acquisition 
of verbal force, specifically accusative-governing power, (extended to the noun in 
-ing) was largely acquired under the influence of Latin, and later of French. 


Collitz, Klara H. ‘Propriety in the Light of Linguistics.” MP, 
XXVI. 415-426. 


The tendency of verbs of motion to acquire the meaning of propriety, fitness, or 
suitability,—come, comely, passer, passable, etc. 


Craigie, William. A. ‘““The Historical Study of English.”’ Eng. Jour., . 


xvi. 34-50. 


“The Oxford English Dictionary and Afterward.” 
Eng. Jour., xvut. 396-403. 


“The Scottish Dictionaries.” LTLS, May 16, p. 403. 
Curme, George O. “The Forms and Functions of the Subjunctive 

in the Classical and Modern Languages.” MP, xxvi. 387-399. 
Diekhoff, T. ‘“Some and Any asIndefinite Articles.” PQ, vets. 307-309. 


Faucett, Lawrence W. “The Revision of Scientific Language 
Principles for Oriental Application in the Teaching of English.” 
[Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., v. 457-460. 


Feipel, Louis N. ‘“‘A’ and ‘an’ before ‘h’ and Certain Vowels.” 
AS, 1v. 442-454. 
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Frary, Louise G. Studies in the Syntax of the Old English Passive 
with special reference to the use of wesan and weordan. Baltimore. 
(Language Dissertations published by the Linguistic Soc. of Am., No.v.) 


Gosser, Leo. ‘Some Studies in the Vocabulary of Old English.’’ 
[Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., v. 461-464. 


Holmes, Urban T. “Notes on Child Speech.” AS, 1v. 390-394. 


Hunter, Edwin R. “Tendencies in Pronunciation.” Eng. Jour., 
XVI. 646-653. 


Kennedy, Arthur G. ‘Progress in the Teaching of Early English.”’ 
Klaeber Miscellany, pp. 467-476. 


Kenyon, John S. ‘The International Phonetic Alphabet.” AS, 
Iv. 324-327. 


“Sources of Pronunciation.”’ AS, 1v. 416-419. 


Klaeber, Fr. ‘“‘Altenglische wortkundliche Randglossen.”’ Angl B, 
XL. 21-32. 


“‘Belacan in dem altenglischen Reisesegen.”” Ang! B, xt. 
283-284. 


Krapp, G. P., and Kennedy, A. G. An Anglo-Saxon Reader. N. Y. 
[1929]. 


Kroesch, Samuel. “The Semantic Development of OE creft.”’ 
M P, xxvi. 433-443. 


——— ‘Semantic Borrowing in Old English.” Klaeber Mis- 
cellany, pp. 50-72. 


Kuck, Clara. ‘Correction of Speech Defects: A Bibliography.” 
AS, tv. 244-250. 


Irvine, (Mrs.) Annie S. “The Participle in Wycliffe with Especial 
Reference to his Original English Works.”’ [Univ. of Texas] Studies 
in English, No. 9, pp. 5-68. 


Lambert, Mildred E. ‘Studies in Stylistics: V. Prepositions and 
Adverbs as Solitary Modifiers.’”? AS, 1v. 228-243; “‘VI-VII. Discrete 
Modification.”’ Jbid., 395-402; 477-489. 


Leonard, Sterling A. The Doctrine of Correctness in English Usage 
1700-1800. Madison, 1929. (Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Lang. and 
Lit., No. 25.) 

Chap. I. Ejighteenth-Century Interest in Problems of Language. II. The 
Philosophical Basis of Eighteenth-Century Language Theories. III. /pse Dixit 
Pronouncements. IV. “Universal Grammar” and the Classical Analogy. V. 
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Analogy and Differentiation in Grammatical Forms. VI-VII. Various Logical 
Considerations. VIII. Eighteenth-Century Opinions of the Historical Study of 
Language. IX. The Appeal to Usage and its Practical Repudiation. X. The Strug- 
gle of Elites. XI. Various Solutions of Problems of Inflection. XII. Various 
Solutions of Problems of Concord. XIII. The Results and Value of Eighteenth- 
Century Criticism. Appendices. 


Luebke, William F. “The Analytic Future in Contemporary 
American Fiction.” MP, xxvi. 451-457. 


Malone, Kemp. “Some Linguistic Studies of 1928.” MLN, xt1v 
502-511. 


“Anglo-Saxon: A Semantic Study.” RES, v. 173-185. 
“The Semantics of ‘Anglo-Saxon’.” AS, tv. 355. 


For other notes on the word “Anglo-Saxon” see ibid., 153 and 346. 


“The Problem of Standard Speech.” Eng. Jour. xvmt. 
146-156. 


McCartney, Eugene S. ‘“‘Additions to a Volume on the Slang and 
the Idioms of the World War.” Michigan Acad. of Science, Arts and 
Letters, x. 273-337. 


Menner, Robert J. ‘‘Popular Phonetics.”’ AS, tv. 410-416. 
Rankin, J. W. “Rime and Reason.” PMLA, xtiv. 997-1004. 


Robins, John D. “Color Words in English.” [Univ. of Chicago] 
Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., v1. 341-344. 


Roth, Hazel M. Vowel Tonality. Iowa City, 1928. ( Univ. of Iowa 
Humanistic Studies, Vol. 1v, No. 2.) 

Sapir, Edward. ‘‘The Status of Linguistics as a Science.” Lang, v. 
207-214. 

Spaeth, J. Duncan. “On Standardizing Pronunciation.” Quar. 
Jour. of Speech, xv. 323-339. 


Steinbach, Reuben. “On Usage in English.” AS, rv. 161-177. 


A series of quotations from books of rhetoric showing that the authors do not 
observe their own precepts. 


Taylor, Archer. “The Semantics of child.”” MLN, xutv. 309-314. 


Withington, Robert. ‘‘ ‘Portmanteau’ and Pseudo- ‘Portmanteau’ 
Words.” N&Q, crvu. 77-78. 


Wood, Francis A. ‘Morphological Notes.” Klaeber Miscellany, 
pp. 28-31. 
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Zieglschmid, A. J. Friedrich. ‘Is the Use of wesan in the Periphras- 
tic Actional Passive in the Germanic Languages Due to Latin In- 
fluence?” JEGP, xxvii. 360-365. 


II. VERSIFICATION 
Leonard, William E. ‘Four Footnotes to Papers on Germanic 
Metrics.” Klaeber Miscellany, pp. 1-13. 
Further argument for his theory of an eight-beat long line. 


Scripture, E. W. ‘‘Besondere Betonungen im englischen Vers.” 
Anglia, Lut. 219-222. 


Grundzuge der englischen Verswissenschaft. Marburg. 


See Section x, Browning, Robert. 


III. GENERAL 
Baker, George P. “Rhythm in Recent Dramatic Dialogue.” Yale 
Rev., xtx. 116-133. 


Bradford, Gamaliel. ‘Biography by Mirror.” Virginia Qu. 
Rev., v. 377-396. 


Doctoral Dissertations of the Department of English and Comparative 
Literature of Columbia University, 1899-1929. [N. Y., Columbia Univ.] 


Conrad, Lawrence H. ‘The Artist.” Fred Newton Scott Papers, 
pp. 263-278. 


Downey, June E. Creative Imagination; Studies in the Psychology 
of Literature. N. Y. 

Book I. The Variational Factor in the Enjoyment of Poetry. II. The Imaginal 
World. IiI. The World of Words. IV. The Method of Style. V. Attitudes, Psychic 
Patterns, The Logic of the Emotions. VI. The Springs of the Imagination. VII. 
Literary Subjectivity and Objectivity. 


Einarsson, Stefan. ‘‘A Bibliography of the Works of Frederick 
Klaeber.” Klaeber Miscellany, pp. 477-485. 


Essays in Criticism by Members of the Department of English, 
University of California. Berkeley. (Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, 
Vol. 1.) 

Poetry and Morals, The Lost Innocence of Poetry, Humor, Biography, Chaucer, 
Measure for Measure, Restoration Comedy, Goldsmith, Thackeray, and Lytton 
Strachey. 


Fairchild, Hoxie N. An Approach to Literature. N. Y. 


The Fred Newton Scott Anniversary Papers. Contributed by Former 
Students and Colleagues of Professor Scott and Presented to him in 
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Celebration of his Thirty-eighth Year of Distinguished Service in 
the University of Michigan, 1888-1926. Chicago, [1929]. 


Hefling, Helen, and Richards, Eva. Index to Contemporary Bio- 
graphy and Criticism. Boston. 


Hubbell, Jay B. The Enjoyment of Literature. N. Y. 


Hughes, Merritt Y. “Relativity and Humor.” Essays in Criticism, 
pp. 51-73. (Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, No. 1.) 


On the changing character of humor in various periods. 


Johnson, Oakley C. “Allusion and Style.” Fred Newton Scoti 
Papers, pp. 189-198. 


Knowlton, Edgar C. An Outline of World Literature from Homer 
to the Present Day. N. Y. 


Mallory, Herbert S. ‘‘Artistry and Dream.’”’ Fred Newton Scott 
Papers, pp. 279-312. 


The place of visions or dreams in the creative process. 


McCartney, Eugene. ‘‘Zeugma in Vergil’s 4/neid and in English.” 
PQ, vit. 79-94. 


Morley, S. Griswold. ‘‘The Development of the Homage-Volume.”’ 
PQ, vit. 61-68. 
Cf. Alfred Gudeman’s comment, [bid., pp. 335-338. 


Oliphant, E. H. C. ‘How Not to Play the Game of Parallels.” 
JEGP, xxvii. 1-15. 


Rhodes, S. A. ‘ ‘Purists’ on Parnassus.” Sewanee Rev., XXXVI. 
303-322. 


Scott, Harold P. ‘The Laughable in Literature.” Fred Newton 
Scott Papers, pp. 241-262. 


Snyder, Franklyn B. ‘Standards of Value in Fiction.”’ Reading, 
A Vice or a Virtue...., Dayton, O. Univ. of Dayton, pp. 87-119. 


Studies in English Philology. A Miscellany in Honor of Frederick 
Klaeber. Edited by Kemp Malone and Martin B. Ruud. Minneapolis. 


Swann, George R. Philosophical Parallelisms in Six English 
Novelists; the Conception of Good, Evil, and Human Nature. Phila- 
delphia. (Univ. of Pennsylvania diss.) 

The six are DeFoe, Richardson, Fielding, Dickens, Meredith, and Hardy. 
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Thorpe, Clarence D. ‘‘The sthetic Experience as Illumination.’’ 
Fred Newton Scott Papers, pp. 207-239. 

Tinker, Chauncey B. The Good Estate of Poetry. Boston. 

Eight essays, some of which are reprinted from the Vale Review and the Saturday 
Review of Literature. 

Wharton, Edith. “‘Visibility in Fiction.” Yale Rev., xvi. 480- 
488. 

Whipple, T. K. ‘Poetry and Morals.” Essays tn Criticism, pp. 
3-22. (Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, No. 1.) 

Argues effectively that the spheres of poetry and morals are not utterly distinct. 

Whitmore, Charles E. “The Approaches to Literary Theory.”’ 
Fred Newton Scott Papers, pp. 5-54. 


Wilkins, Eliza G. The Delphic Maxims in Literature. Chicago. 
Winterich, John T. Books and the Man. N. Y. 


Essays on well-known books from the point of view of the bibliographer and 
collector. 


Withington, Robert. ‘Patriotism and Literature.” Harvard 
Graduates Mag., Xxxvutt. 174-185. 
In French translation in RLC, 1x. 621-636. 


IV. THEMES, FORMS, CHARACTER TYPES 


App, August J. Lancelot in English Liieratwre, fis Réle and Char- 
acter. Washington. (Catholic Univ. of Am. diss.) 

A comprehensive survey of treatments in English from the Middle Ages to the 
present day. 

Bruce, Harold L. “Biography.’’ Essays is Criticesm. pp. 77-87. 
(Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, No. 1.) 

Carpenter, Bruce. The Way of the Drama: A Study 0! Dramatic 
Forms and Moods. N. Y. 


Grabo, C. H. The Technique of the Novel. N. ¥ 


Kaucher, Dorothy J. ‘‘Modern Dramatic Structure.”’ Univ. of 
Missouri Studies, 111, No. 4 (pp. 1-183). 


Kurtz, Benjamin P. Gifer the Worm: An Essay toward the History 
of an Idea. Berkeley, Calif., 1929. { f'niv. of Calif. Pub. in English, 
Vol. 11, No. 2, pp. 235-261.) 


The horrors of the grave as a theme of medievai literature. 


Mahr, August C. Dramuatische Silusiiousbilder und -bildtypen. 
Stanford Univ., Calif., 1928. (Stanjord Unto. Pub. in Lang. and Lit., 
Iv, No. 1.) 
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McIntyre, Clara F. ‘‘The Word ‘Universality’as Applied to Drama.”’ 
PMLA, xu1v. 927-929. 


Motter, T. H. Vail. The School Drama in England. London; N. Y. 
Winchester, Eton, Westminster, Merchant Taylor’s, St. Paul’s, Charterhouse; 
Harrow, Rugby, &c. 


Perkins, Mary H. The Servant Problem in English Literature. 
Boston, [1928]. 


Thorndike, A. H. English Comedy. N. Y. 


V. OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Klaeber, Fr. ‘Jottings on Old English Poems.” 
Anglia, L111. 225-234. 
1. “Caedmon’s Genesis”? 2. Maldon. 3. Wanderer. 4. Judith. 5. Christ. 


“Eine germanisch-englische Formel: Ein stilistisch- 
syntaktischer Streifzug.”” Britannica, Max Férster zum sechzigsten 
Geburtstage, 1929, pp. 1-22. 

On the formula found (in two types) in: Hwearf pa hredlice baer Hrodgar set 
and Weard mabelode, der on wicge set. 


Malone, Kemp. ‘The Identity of the Geatas.”” APS,1v. 84-90. 


Aldhelm. Cook, Albert S. “A Putative Charter to Aldhelm.”’ Klaeber 
Miscellany, pp. 254-257. 

Parallels the supposedly spurious charter of Aldhelm dated Aug. 26, 675 with 
verbal resemblances in undoubted works of Aldhelm. 


Beowulf. Bryan, William F. ‘“Epithetic Compound Folk-Names in 
Beowulf.” Klaeber Miscellany, pp. 120-134. 
Argues that the epithets in compound folk-names are in most cases not merely 
due to the demands of alliteration but ‘“‘most happily chosen by the poet with special 
reference to the specific situation in which they are used.” 


Buck, Katherine M. ‘“Water-Trolls.” LTLS, May 16, p. 403. 


Hulbert, James R. “A Note on the Psychology of the Beowulf 
Poet.” Kilaeber Miscellany, pp. 189-195. 

The inconsistencies in the description of Grendel’s mere are due to a deficient 
power of visualization on the part of the poet. His choice of details “was deter- 
mined not by the desire to suggest a definite mental picture but by the desire to 
arouse a certain emotion, to get a certain tone.” 


Lawrence, William W. “ Beowulf and the Saga of Samson the Fair.” 
Kiseber Miscellany, pp. 172-181. 

“It would seem to be more correct to say that we have to do in the Saga of 
Samsecx the Fair, not with borrowing from the Beowulf story, but with a survival 
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in Scandinavia of the Scandinavian tale or tales, which, combined with historical 
traditions concerning the Danes, Geatas, and other tribes, had been taken to 
England at a much earlier period, and there worked up into Beowulf as we now have 
~~ 











Magoun, Francis P., Jr. “Recurring First Elements in Different 
Nominal Compounds in Beowulf and in the Elder Edda.” Klaeber 
Miscellany, pp. 73-78. 

The style of Beowulf is inferior to that of the Eddic lays in the excessive use of 
such elements. 












Malone, Kemp. “Notes on Beowulf.” Anglia, L111. 335-336. 
Defends seleredenne, the reading of the MS, in line 51. 
“A Note on Beowulf, |. 2034.” MLR, xxiv. 322-323. 


“A Note on Beowulf 2928 and 2932.” PQ, vim. 406-407. 
Argues that Ohthere was the elder, Onela the younger brother. 














“The Daughter of Healfdene.” Klaeber Miscellany, pp. 





135-158. 


Restores Beowulf 62: hyrde ic paet Yrse wes Onelan cwen. 






Klaeber Miscellany, pp. 








“Notes on Beowulf.”’ 





Moore, Samuel. 
208-212. 
Textual notes on 1104-6, 2032-40, 2306-9, 3117-19. 


Prokosch, Eduard. “Two Types of Scribal Errors in the Beowulf 
MS.” Kilaeber Miscellany, pp. 196-207. 

“The second scribe is more mechanically correct, both in the tracing of his 
letters and in the accurate adherence to the original; the first scribe shows more 
individuality and conscious correctness in his handling of the language..... 
I assert that in an overwhelming number of instances the errors of the first part 
are phonetic, those of the second part, mechanical.” 










Cedmon. Pound, Louise. “Cedmon’s Dream Song.” Klaeber Mis- 
cellany, pp. 232-239. 

Adds modern examples of poetic inspiration received in dreams and maintains 
that such instances do not argue against the authenticity of Bede’s story. 


Cynewulf. Gerould, Gordon H. “Carpenter or Athlete? Christ vv. 
678-9.” JEGP, xxvii. 161-165. 


Solomon and Saturn. Larsen, Henning. ‘“‘Kemble’s Salomon and 
Saturn.” MP, xxvi. 445-450. 

A bibliographical study of the edition published in 1848 by the A£lfric Society 
and an earlier version, now little known. 


Menner, Robert J. “The Vasa Mortis Passage in the Old English 
Salomon and Saturn.” Klaeber Miscellany, pp. 240-253. 
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Identifirs the Vase Mortis with Asmodeus in rabbinical literature, further iden- 
tified with the Philistine god Dagon. Further details of the two hundred guards 
and the demon’s awaiting the coming of Doomsday are traced to the apocryphal 
Book of Enoch. 


VI. MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Allen, Hope E. “Lollards and English Art.” L7'LS, 
July 18, p. 576. 


David, Charles W. ‘‘The Claim of King Henry I to be Called 
Learned.” Anniversary Essays in Medieval History by Students of 
Charles Homer Haskins, Boston, 1929, pp. 45-56. 

Urges that Henry’s claim to learning is limited and that his knowledge of English 
is not proved. 


Gray, Howard L. “Greek Visitors to England in 1455-1456.” 
Anniversary .tssays by Students of Charles Homer Haskins, pp. 81-116. 

Four hitherto unpublished documents point to the presence in England in 1455- 
1456 of four Greeks, of whom Emmanuel of Constantinople has some claim to 
be called the first teacher of Greek in England. Surveys certain aspects of Greek 
scholarship, including discussion of early Greek MSS. in England. 


Sabine, Ernest L. “City Health and City Utilities of Chaucer’s 
London.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., 
vi. 377-380. 


Wells, John E. Fourth Supplement to a Manual of the Writings in 
Middle English 1050-1400. Additions and Modifications to July, 1929. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Alexander. Magoun, Francis P., Jr. (ed.) The Gests of King Alexander 
of Macedon: Two Middle-English Alliterative Fragments Alexander 
A and Alexander B. Cambridge, Mass. 

“Edited with the Latin sources parallel (Orosius and the Historia de Preliis, 
J*-recension).” An exhaustive introduction admirably traces the history of the 
Alexander legend and discusses the literary and linguistic characteristics of the 
texts edited. 


Ancren Riwle. Allen, Hope E. “On the Author of the Ancren Rivwle.”’ 

PMLA, xutv. 635-680. 

Believes the author was Godwin, hermit of Kilburn, but abandons her former 
identification of him with the Godwin, precentor of Salisbury; thinks that he was 
the master in charge of the three anchoresses, and that in later life he became a 
secular priest. She suggests the interesting hypothesis that he was also the author 
of the first five Lambeth homilies. 


“Further Borrowings from Ancren Riwle.” MLR, 
xxiv. 1-15. 
A discussion chiefly of a Latin rule for anchorites recently printed from Trin. 
Coll. Dublin MS. 97, which shows clear indebtedness to the Ancren Riwle, followed 
by several instances of bcrrowing by other works from the A. R. 
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Athelston. Baugh, Albert C. ‘“‘A Source for the Middle English 
Romance, Athelsion.””’ PMLA, xtiv. 377-382. 


The episode of the king who kills his unborn heir by a kick, found in Walter 
Map and elsewhere, and the further evidence it affords of the poet’s unusual skill 
in weaving a plot. 

Ballad. Davis, Arthur K., Jr. Traditional Ballads of Virginia, collected 


under the auspices of the Virginia Folk-Lore Society. Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Barry, P., Eckstorm, F. H., and Smyth, M. W. British Ballads 
from Maine. New Haven Conan. 


Mackenzie, W. Roy. Ballads and Sea Songs from Nova Scotia. 
See General Section, vu, s. v. Special Studies. 


Parsons, Elsie C. ‘‘Lord Bateman.” JAFL, xt. (1928). 585-588. 
A version from the Bahamas. 


Pound, Louise. A “Recent Theory of Ballad-Making.”’ PMLA, 
XLIVv. 622-630. 


Breaks a lance with Professor Gerould (cf. MP, xxr. 15-28). 
Smith, Reed. South Carolina Ballads. Cambridge Mass., 1928. 


Chaucer, Geoffrey. Beatty, Joseph M., Jr. “Mr. Graydon’s ‘Defense 
of Criseyde’.”” SP, xxv1. 470-481. 


Bressie, Ramona. ‘‘Chaucer’s Scrivener.” LTLS, May 9, p. 383. 


Notes a scrivener named Adam Stedeman who inserted a clause in a will of 1384 
improperly naming himself executor. 


Bush, Douglas. ‘‘Chaucer’s ‘Corinne’.”” Speculum, tv. 106-107. 


An allusion to Corrynne in Lydgate’s Troy Book in a list such as Chaucer might 
have seen elsewhere. 


Campbell, Robert L. “Extra-Textual Data for a Classification of 
” f 


the Manuscripts of the Caaterbury Tales.”’ [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts 
of Theses, Humanistic Ser., v. 453-4506. 


Chapman, Coolidge O. ‘Chaucer on Preachers and Preaching.” 
PMLA, xiv. 178-185. 

A consideration of the passages in Chaucer “regarding the methods of sermon 
making, the times and places of preaching, the conduct of the preacher in the pulpit, 
and finally the audience.” 


Dieckmann, Emma P. M. “The Meaning of burdoun in Chaucer.” 
M P, xxvi. 279-282. 


“Monotonous and repetitious ground meledy.”’ 
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Emerson, O. F. Chaucer Essays and Studies. A Selection from the 
Writings of Oliver Farrar Emerson 1860-1927. Cleveland, O. 


French, J. Milton, “A Defense of Troilus.” PMLA, xiv. 1246- 
1251. 


A reply to Mr. Graydon’s article, listed below. 


Frost, George L. ‘“‘Chaucer’s Man of Law at the Parvis.” MLN, 
XLIv. 496-501. 


Cites new evidence for the traditional interpretation. 


Getty, Agnes K. ‘“‘Chaucer’s Changing Conceptions of the Humble 
Lover.” PMLA, xt1v. 202-216. 


Graydon, Joseph S. “Defense of Criseyde.” PMLA, xtiv. 141- 
177. 


Hammond, Eleanor P. “A Scribe of Chaucer.”” MP, xxvm. 27-33. 


Hulbert, J. R. ‘‘What Was Chaucer’s Aim in the Knight’s Tale?’ 
SP, xxvi. 375-385. 


Chaucer used the story of the Teseide as a vehicle with which to present a 
problem of courtly love: ‘‘which of two young men, of equal worth and with almost 
equal claims, shall (or should) win the lady?” (p. 380). 


Hustvedt, S. B. “ ‘Under the sonne he looketh’.”” MLN, xttv. 182. 


Jenkins, T. Atkinson. ‘“Vitremyte: mot latin-francais employé par 
Chaucer.” Mélanges de Linguistique et de Littérature, offerts 4 M. Alfred 
Jeanroy, Paris, 1928, pp. 141-147. 


Vitta+ mitra=a woman’s headdress. 


Kilgour, Margaret. ‘The Manuscript Source of Caxton’s Second 
Edition of the Canterbury Tales.” PMLA, xiv. 186-201. 


Following the lines of Greg’s investigation, the author seeks to show that the 
MS by which Caxton corrected his second edition was A? (BM. Add. 35286) or one 
very close to it. Cf. Dr. Greg’s comment (pp. 1251-1253) and Miss Kilgour’s 
reply (p. 1253). 


Magoun, Francis P. ‘“ ‘Muchel broken harm’, C.-7., E1425.” Anglia, 
Li. 223-224. 


Cites “‘moche broken sorowe” from Skelton’s Magnificence, |. 1587. 
Manly, John M. “Chaucer’s Scrivener.”” LTLS, May 16, p. 403. 
Notes on Adam Acton, c. 1379-85, who was a limner. 


Root, Robert K. “The Manciple’s Prologue.” MLN, xtiv. 493- 
496. 


Finding Manly’s suggestion plausible that the Parson’s Tale was intended to 
close the journey back to Southwark, he suggests that the Manciple’s Tale was to 
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begin that journey. The reference to ‘‘ Bobbe-up-and-doun” corresponds to the 
allusion to St. Thomas-a-Watering on the outward journey. 


Ruud, M. B. ‘Chaucer Studies, 1928.’ PQ, vitr. 296-306. 


Shannon, Edgar F. Chaucer and the Roman Poets. Cambridge, 
Mass. (Harvard Studies in Comp. Lit., Vol. v11.) 

The major portion deals with Chaucer’s indebtedness to Ovid and Virgil; 
Part II treats his relation to the other Roman poets. 


Stewart, George R., Jr. ‘‘The Moral Chaucer.” Essays in Criti- 
cism, pp. 91-109. (Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, No. 1.) 

Counteracts the tendency to overemphasize Chaucer’s humor and geniality 
at the expense of his serious side. 


Wagner, Bernard M. ‘“Chaucer’s Scrivener.”” LTLS, June 13, 
p. 474. 


Adam Pinckhurst, found in the records of the Scriveners’ Company between 
1392 and 1404. 


White, Florence E. ‘‘Chaucer’s Shipman.” MP, xxvi. 379-384; 
xxviI. 123-128. 


Wright, Louis B. ‘A ‘Character’ from Chaucer in a Seventeenth 
Century Satire.” MLN, xtiv. 364-368. 


Cuckoo and ti:e Nightingale, The. Ward, C. E. “The Authorship of 
The Cuckoo and the Nightingale.” MLN, xuiv. 217-226. 
Of three eligible Clanvowes, Sir Thomas is considered to have the best claim. 


Drama. Barns, Florence E. ‘‘The Background and Sources of The 
Croxton Play of the Sacrament.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of 
Theses, Humanistic Ser., v. 443-446. 


Cady, Frank W. ‘“Towneley, York, and True-Coventry.” SP, 
Xxvi. 386-400. 


Coffman, George R. “A Plea for the Study of the Corpus Christi 
Plays as Drama.” SP, xxvi. 411-424. 


Frank, Grace. ‘‘On the Relation between the York and Towneley 
Plays.” PMLA, xtiv. 313-319. 

Believes that too much faith has been placed in the completeness and _ fidelity 
of Burton’s list and that the inferences concerning the date and revision of individual 
plays on the basis of Burton’s testimony have sometimes gone too far. She prefers 
to think of Towneley borrowing from York rather than of a parent cycle. 


Hogrefe, Pearl. ‘‘The Influence of Early English Humanists on 
Pre-Elizabethan Drama.” ([Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, 
Humanistic Ser., v. 473-478. . 
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Lyle, Marie C. ‘‘The Original Identity of the York and Towneley 
Cycles—A Rejoinder.” PMLA, xiv. 319-328. 

A reply to articles by Miss Grace Clark (PMLA, xu. 153-161) and Miss 
Frances A. Foster (bid., 124-136), defending and elaborating her original position. 


Enemies of Man, The. Bullock, Constance. “The Enemies of Man.”’ 
RES, v. 186-194. 


Edits the poem with textual commentary. 


King Horn. Scripture, E. W. “Der versrhythmus in King Horn.” 
Anglia, 11 (1928). 381-383. 


Lai le Freine. Wattie, Margaret. The Middle English Lai le Freine. 

Edited with a Study of the Date and Dialect of the Poem and its 
Analogues. Northampton, Mass. (Smith Coll. Studies in Mod. 
Languages, Vol. x, No. 3.) 


Lydgate, John. Menner, Robert J. ‘“Bycorne-Bygorne, Husband de 
Chichevache.” MLN, xuiv. 455-457. 
Bycorne <L. bicornis. The word is common in modern French dialects with 
the meaning of “fantastic animal.” 


Owl and the Nightingale. Hinckley, Henry B. ‘The Date, Author, 
and Sources of the Owl and the Nightingale.” PMLA, Xuiv. 
329-359. 

Argues first that the prayer for King Henry’s soul (vv. 1091-2) is not conclusive 
evidence that the king was dead and therefore does not set a limit to the date of 
the poem. Dates poem between September 1, 1178 and February 1, 1179. Suggests 
as the author a Magister Nicholaus who witnessed a charter granted by the Bishop 
of Winchester between 1141 and 1171. The third section notes certain analogues, 
chiefly in matters of detail. 


Piers Plowman. Wells, Henry W. “The Construction of Piers Plow- 
man.”” PMLA, xutv. 123-140. 
Finds symmetry and artistic consciousness in the poem to a degree not gen- 
erally appreciated, and in particular points out a general parallelism of structure 
between the Visio and the Vita. 


Revelations of St. Birgitta. Cumming, William Patterson. EETS, 
Orig. Ser. No. 178. 


Ed. from the 15th-cent. MS. in the Garrett Collection in the Library of Prince- 
ton University, with Introd. and Glossary. 


Romance. Northup, Clark S. “King Arthur, the Christ, and Some 

Others.” Klaeber Miscellany, pp. 309-319. 

Resemblances in historical conditions, divine paternity, youth, deeds of prowess, 
death, journey into Hell, and second coming. 

Stoker, Ray C. ‘Geographical Lore in the Middle English Metrical 
Romances.” Abstracts of Dissertations, Stanford Univ., 1v. 43-47. 
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Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Savage, Henry L. “Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, 1. 1704.” MLN, xutv. 249-250. 


Somer Soneday. Brown, Carleton. ‘Somer Soneday.” Klaeber Mis- 
cellany, pp. 362-374. 
Reédits the text and shows convincingly that the poem commemorates the fall 


of Edward II. It is to be dated between 1327, the date of Edward’s death, and 
1350, the paleographic limit. 


Wyclif, John. Thomson, S. Harrison. ‘A ‘Lost’ Chapter of Wyclif’s 
Summa De Ente.” Speculum, tv. 339-346. 


———— “The Order of Writing of Wyclif’s Historical Works.”’ 
Ceskou Minulosti, Prace Zaku Véclava Novotného, Prague, 1929, 
pp. 146-166. 

From a studyof the cross-references in Wyclif’s philosophical works, the author 
contends that the Summa de Ente in its present form is a later arrangement of 
treatises already written with additional tractates fitted into the logical scheme. 
There is evidence of considerable scribal redaction. 


York Plays. Frank, Grace. “St. Martial of Limoges in the York 
Plays.” MLN, xtiv. 233-235. 


See above, s.v. Drama. 


VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 
Miscellaneous. Ayres, Harry M. ‘A Specimen of Vulgar English of 
the Mid-Sixteenth Century.”’ Klaeber Miscellany, pp. 397-400. 

Prints a broadside of 1552 in which some of the speeches are in vulgar and 
dialectal English. 


Craig, Hardin. ‘Recent Literature of the English Renaissance.” 
SP, xxvi. 192-303. 


Crawford, Charles. ‘“Greenes Funeralls, 1594, and Nicholas Bre- 
ton.” SP, Ex. Ser., 1. 1-39. 

Edmonds, C. K. ‘ ‘No wight in this world’.” RES, v. 332. 

A note supplementing Rollins (RES, v. 56-57). 

Kuhl, Ernest. “The Stationers’ Company and Censorship (1599- 
1601).” Library, n.s. 1x. 388-394. 

On the part which the church played in suppressing Essex propaganda of a 
non-dramatic nature, between the end of 1599 and the early months of 1601. 


“The Wanton Wife of Bath and Queen Elizabeth.” SP, 
XXVI. 177-183. 


McGrew, J. Fred. “A Bibliography of the Works on Speech Com- 
position in England during the 16th and 17th Centuries.” Quart. Jour. 
of Speech, xv. 381-412. 
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Moore, John R. “The Songs of the Public Theaters in the Time of 
Shakespeare.” JEGP, xxvii. 166-202. 


Purdy, Mary M. “Elizabethan Literary Treatment of the Pro- 
posed Marriages of Queen Elizabeth.” [Univ. of Pittsburgh] Abstracts 
of Dissertations, 1v. 1928, pp. 147-153. 


Reed, Edward B. “R. Jones’s Christmas Carolles.’’ LTLS, June 20, 
p. 495. 


Rollins, Hyder E. “ ‘No wight in this world that wealth can at- 
tain’.” RES, v. 56-57. 


Shaaber, Matthias A. Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in Eng- 
land 1476-1622. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Pennsylvania diss.) 


Smith, Bromley. “Queen Elizabeth at the Cambridge Disputations.”’ 
Quart. Jour. of Speech, xv. 495-503. 


Spencer, Hazelton. ‘“‘The Elizabethan ‘to board’.” MLN, xtiv. 
531-532. 


Taylor, Hilda. ‘Topographical Poetry in England during the Ren. 
aissance.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser. 
v. 493-497. 


Beaumont, Francis. Lindsey, Edwin S. ‘The Original Music for 
Beaumont’s Play The Knight of the Burning Pestle.” S P, xxvt. 
425-443. 


See under Marston, John. 


Breton, Nicholas. Monroe, Neilie E. Nicholas Breton as a Pamphile- 
teer. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Pennsylvania diss.) 


Carew, Richard. Dodge, R. E. Neil. “‘The Text of the Gerusalemme 
Liberata in the Versions of Carew and Fairfax.” PMLA, xtiv. 
681-695. 


Chapman, George. Solve, Norma D. Stuart Politics in Chapman’s 
Tragedy of Chabot. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1928. 


Chabot is Somerset, Chapman’s one-time patron, and the play was written to 
recommend him to the King’s mercy. The date would fall between 1621 and 1624. 


Christopherson, John. Wagner, Bernard M. ‘The Tragedy of 
Iephte.” LTLS, Dec. 26, p. 1097. 


Dekker, Thomas. Chandler, W. K. ‘The Sources of the Characters 
in The Shoemaker’s Holiday.”” MP, xxvit. 175-183. 
On Dekker’s efforts to correct Deloney in his historical inaccuracies and his 
substitution of historical characters for those in Deloney. 
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“The Topography of Dekker’s The Shoemaker’s Holi- 
day.” SP, xxvi. 499-504. 


Drama. Bentley, G. E. “New Actors of the Elizabethan Period.” 
MLN, xut1Vv. 368-372. 


Records chiefly from London parish registers. 


—— “Records of Players in the Parish of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate.” PMLA, xuiv. 789-826. 


““Shakespeare’s Fellows.”” LTLS, Nov. 15, 1928, p. 856. 
Records of actors and playwrights from the registers and token-books of the 
Church of St. Saviour, Southwark. 


Nungezer, Edwin. A Dictionary of Actors and of Other Persons 
Associated with the Public Representation of Plays in England before 
1642. New Haven, Conn. (Cornell Studies in English, [xit].) 


Oliphant, E. H. C. “Collaboration in Elizabethan Drama: Mr. 
W. J. Lawrence’s Theory.” PQ, vur. 1-10. 

An attack on Lawrence’s theory that collaboration was regularly on the basis 
of acts and that the names on title-pages of Elizabethan plays are never those of 
revisers. 


Smith, Winifred. “Italian Actors in Elizabethan England.” MLN, 
XLIV. 375-377. 


Williamson, George. ‘Elizabethan Drama and its Classical Re- 
vival.” Univ. of Calif. Chron., xxxt. 251-258. 
The Drinking Academy. Rollins, Hyder E. “‘The Drinking Academy: 
Corrections.”” PMLA, xuiv. 934. 


Edwards, Richard. Harvey, Walter W. ‘‘Damon and Pithias and 
Other Related Plays.’’ ([Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, 
Humanistic Ser., v. 469-472. 


Rollins, Hyder E. “A Note on Richard Edwards.” RES, v. 55-56. 


Erasmus. Starnes, D. T. “‘A Heroic Poem on the Death of Sir Thomas 
More—by D. Erasmus of Rotterdam.” [Univ. of Texas] Studies 
in English, No. 9. pp. 69-81. 

Edits the poem and argues for its authenticity. 


Fairfax, Edward. See Carew, Richard. 


Fletcher, Giles. Belden, H. M. “Alanus de Insulis, Giles Fletcher, 
and the Mutabilitie Cantos.’? SP, xxvt. 131-144. 


Fletcher, John. Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “A Hitherto Unpublished 
John Fletcher Autograph.’”’ J EGP, xxvut. 35-40. 
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A poem and letter, signed “John fletcher’, addressed to the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon. It was found “among the muniments of the Earls of Huntingdon” and is 
now in the Huntington library. 


Greene, Robert. Sanders, Chauncey E. ‘“Greene’s Last Years.” 
[Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser.,v. 487-491. 


Hawes, Stephen. Lemmi, C. W. “The Influence of Boccaccio on 
Hawes’s Pastime of Pleasure.”?’ RES, v. 195-198. 


Notes borrowings by Hawes from the Amorosa Visione and the De Genealogia 
Deorum. 


John a Kent. Ashton, J. W. “The Date of John a Kent and John a 
Cumber.” PQ, vu. 225-232. 


Jonson, Ben. Brown, Huntington. ‘Ben Jonson and Rabelais.’’ 
MLN, xv. 6-13. 


The evidence of Jonson’s acquaintance with Rabelais. 
q 


Evans, Willa M. Ben Jonson and Elizabethan Music. Lancaster, 
Pa. (Columbia Univ. diss.) 


Knowlton, Edgar C. “The Plots of Ben Jonson.” MLN, xuiv. 
77-86. 

Jonson’s practice (and skill) in plot construction, especially in the light of his 
later plays. 


Lindsey, Edwin S. ‘“‘The Music in Ben Jonson’s Plays.” MLN, 
XLIV. 86-92. 


Marckwardt, Albert H. ‘‘A Fashionable Expression; Its Status in 
Poetaster and Satiromastix.”” MLN, xutv. 93-96. 


On the expression “in (or out of) one’s element” as an affectation at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. 


Kendall, Timothy. Hutton, James. “Timothy Kendall’s Trifles and 
Nicholas Bourbon’s Nuge.” MLN, xutv. 19-22. 


Kirke, John. Dawson, Giles E. (ed.) The Seven Champions of Christen- 
dome by John Kirke. Cleveland. (Western Reserve Univ. Bull., 
n.s. Vol. xxx. No. 16.) 


Marlowe, Christopher. Bush, Douglas. ‘Notes on Marlowe’s Hero 
and Leander.”” PMLA, xutv. 760-764. 


Camden, Carroll, Jr. ‘‘Marlowe and Elizabethan Psychology.” 
PO, vit. 69-78. 


“Tamburlaine: The Choleric Man.” MLN, xiv. 
430-435. 
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Clark, Eleanor G. The Pembroke Plays: A Study in the Marlowe 
Canon. Bryn Mawr, 1928. (Bryn Mawr Coll. diss.) 

A valuable examination of A Shrew, The First Part of the Contention, The True 
Tragedy of Richard Duke of York, Edward II, and Titus Andronicus from the point 
of view of ownership, publication, and internal evidence—all of which points to the 
presence of Marlowe’s hand in these plays. 


Marston, John. Upton, Albert W. “Allusions to James I and His 
Court in Marston’s Fawn and Beaumont’s Woman Hater.” 
PMLA, xttv. 1048-1065. 


Melbancke, Brian. Rollins, Hyder E. ‘“‘Notes on Brian Melbancke’s 
Philotimus.”’ SP, Ex. Ser., 1. 40-57. 


Middleton, Thomas. Wagner, Bernard M. ‘New Allusions to A Game 
at Chesse.” PMLA, xu1v. 827-834. 


Parnassus Plays. Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “Corrections of the Text 
of Parts I and II of the Parnassus Trilogy.” SP, xxvi. 184-191. 


Petowe, Henry. Shannon, G. P. ‘‘Petowe’s Continuation of Hero 
and Leander.” MLN, xutv. 383. 


Phoenix Nest, The. Rollins, Hyder E. ‘Sir Walter Raleigh and ‘The 
Phoenix Nest’.” LTLS, Dec. 12, p. 1058. 


Sackville, Thomas. Hearsey, Marguerite. ‘Thomas Sackville.” 

LTLS, April, 18, p. 315. 

Notes the discovery in St. John’s Coll. Camb. MS. 364 of what seems to have 
been Thomas Sack ville’s own copy of his contribution to the Mirror for Magistrates, 
with differences of spelling and ten new stanzas and twenty-five broken lines 
hitherto unprinted. 


Shakespeare, William. Albright, Evelyn M. “Shakespeare’s Puns on 
‘Bonds’.” LTLS, Sept. 26, p. 746. 
Cf. Ibid., Oct. 3, p. 766. 


Babcock, R. W. “A Preliminary Bibliography of Eighteenth- 
Century Criticism of Shakespeare.”? SP, Ex. Ser., 1. 58-76. 


— “‘A Secondary Bibliography of Shakespeare Criticism in 
the Eighteenth Century.” SP, Ex. Ser., 1. 77-98. 


“Romeo and Juliet, 1, iv, 86: An Emendation.” PQ, vu. 
407-408. 


“As You Like It, unt, ii.” MLN, xutv. 41-42. 


‘ Baker, Harry T. “A Note on Henry V.” MLN, xtytv. 176. 
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“Twelfth Night, 1, i. 8."" LTLS, Sept. 5, p. 684. 
See also Sept. 12, p. 704. 


Bergdol, Ed. “‘ Hamlet’s Name.” SS, x. 159-175. 


Parallels between the Hamlet story and a group of Norwegian folk-tales of 
Esben Oskeladd. Oske=ash; ladd =shagginess (cf. Cinderella). Hamlet is a parallel 
formation: Amlédi=Am+160i, rather than Aml-63i. Am=eim-myrja, embers; 
166i =shaggy. 


Bolton, Joseph S. G. ‘‘The Authentic Text of Titus Andronicus.” 
PMLA, xutv. 765-788. 


Argues for greater trust in the readings of the first and second quartos. 


Brooke, Tucker. The Shakespeare Songs. Being a complete collection 
of the Songs written by or attributed to William Shakespeare. N. Y. 


Brown, Beatrice D. ‘‘Medizval Prototypes of Lorenzo and Jessica.”’ 
See General Section, rv. 


Cady, Frank W. “Shakespeare Views Old Age.” Univ. of Calif. 
Chron., Xxx. 19-30. 


Craig, Hardin. ‘‘Shakespeare and Formal Logic.” Klaeber Mis- 
cellany, pp. 380-396. 


On Shakespeare’s use of the processes and terminology of Elizabethan logic. 


Doran, Madeleine. Henry VI, Parts II and III: Their Relation 
to the Contention and the True Tragedy. (Univ. of Iowa Studies, 
Humanistic Series, Vol. tv, No. 4, 1928.) 

A valuable bibliographical study. The author concludes that the Quarto texts 


(the early plays) are abridged and reported versions of the Folio plays, 2 and 3 
Henry VI. 


Durham, W. H. ‘‘Measure for Measure as Measure for Critics.” 
Essays in Criticism, pp. 113-132. (Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, 
No.1.) 


Fairchild, A. H. R. “Fighting in the Churchyard.” PQ, vin. 
388-394. 


Cites an Elizabethan statute against fighting in a churchyard to throw light on 
the incident in which Laertes grapples with Hamlet in Ophelia’s grave. 


Haraszti, Zoltan. ‘‘Shakespeare in Hungary.” More Books, tv. 
, 1-14; 49-61; 1005106. 


Jessup, Katherine E. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Comic Lovers.”’ Shakespeare 
Association Bull., tv. 104-116. 
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Larsen, He ning. ‘‘ ‘Woo’t drink up eisel’?”’ Klaeber Miscellany, 
pp. 401-402. 

An instance of eisel from an Old Icelandic MS. of the fifteenth century in a 
medical recipe. The meaning is apparently ‘vinegar’ or something similar. 


Law, Robert A. ‘‘Two Notes on Shakespearean Parallels.’”’ [Univ. 
of Texas] Studies in English, No. 9, pp. 82-85. 

1. Parallels between Sonnets 18 and 33 and Arthur Brooke’s Romeus and Juliet; 
2. Similarity of the situation at the end of the first act of Romeo and Juliet and 
Henry VIII. 


- “On Shakespeare’s Changes of his Source Material in 
Romeo and Juliet.” (Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No.9, pp.86-102. 


Moore, Olin H. “Le réle de Boaistuan dans le developpement de 
la legende de Romeo et Juliette.” RLC, 1x. 637-643. 


Newcomer, Alphonso G., and Gray, Henry D. Much Ado about 
Nothing: Parallel Passage Edition. Stanford Univ., Calif., 1929. 
(Stanford Univ. Pub. in Lang. and Lit., Vol. 1, No. 2.) 


Parrott, T. M. ‘Marlowe, Beaumont, and Julius Caesar.” MLN 
XLIV. 69-77. 


Vigorously opposes Oliphant (and William Wells) in the view that Beaumont 
revised J.C. 


Rea, John D. “Shylock and the Processus Belial.” PQ, vu. 
311-313. 


Renews Prof. Hope Traver’s suggestion that the trial scene in the M. of V. is 
indebted to the tradition of the medieval Trial in Heaven. 


“Hamlet and the Ghost Again.” Eng. Jour., xvii. 207-213. 


Sampley, Arthur M. “Sixteenth Century Imitation of Romeo and 
Juliet.” (Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 9, pp. 103-105. 


Parallelism between Romeo and Juliet and The Death of Robert Earle of Hunting- 
ton. 


Sharpe, Robert B. “ ‘We Band of Brothers’.”” SP, xxvi. 166-176. 


“My present purpose is to show how Shakespeare’s [political] partisanship re- 
veals itself in his account of the battle of Agincourt.” 


Small, Samuel A. “The Shaksperian Keynote Scene in Comedy.” 
Birmingham-Southern College Bull., Vol. xx1. No. 3, 1928, pp. 3-8. 


Smith, Robert M. ‘The Formatior of Shakespeare Libraries in 
America.” Shakespeare Association Bull. tv. 65-74. 
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“Notes on Shakespeariana.” Shakespeare Association 
Bull. tv. 121-125. 


Spencer, Hazelton. ‘“Shakespeare’s Use of Golding in Venus and 
Adonis.” MLN, xutv. 435-437. 


Struble, George E. ‘‘Schlegel’s Translation of Twelfth Night.” 
Quar. Jour. of the Univ. of No. Dakota, x1x. 148-167. 


Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “Five Notes on Hamlet.” Anglia, Lu. 
373-381. 


“Another Shakspere Forgery.” MLN, xuiv. 13-15. 
Collier’s alleged entry in the Stationers’ Registers concerning a “Ballad of Mac- 
dobeth” has no existence in fact. 
“‘An Emendation of As You Like It, II. vii, 73.” MLN, 
XLIV. 428-430. 


“Shakespeare’s Coat of Arms.” LTLS, July 4, p. 538; 
Aug. 22, p. 652. 


“A Missing Autograph of Shakespeare.” LTLS, Nov. 
14, p. 926. 


Taylor, George C. ‘“‘The Date of Edward Capell’s Notes and 
Various Readings to Shakespeare, Volume II.’”’ RES, v. 317-319. 





Thaler, Alwin. Shakspere’s Silences. Cambridge, Mass. 
Articles, in revised form, which have for the most part appeared elsewhere, 
chiefly on Shakespeare and Milton. 


Tilley, M. P. “ ‘I have heard of your paintings too’.”” RES, v. 
312-317. 


Townsend, Charles L. ‘‘The Foes of Shakespeare.’’ Southwestern 
Bulletin, March 1928, pp. 1-16. 


Willoughby, Edwin E. ‘‘The Typography of the Act-Headings of 
the First Folio.”” RES, v. 198-200. 


— “A Note on the Pagination of the First Folio.” MLN, 
XLIv. 373-374. 


Wilson, Theodore H. “The Third Murderer.” Eng. Jour., xv1t1. 
418-422. 





Shirley, James. Radtke, Stephen J. James Shirley: His Catholic 
Philosophy of Life. Washington. (Cath. Univ. of Amer. diss.) 
The subject of the thesis is really reached in Chapter V, the preceding four 

chapters giving an account of Shirley scholarship, of England from 1624 to 1642, 

a sketch of Shirley’s life, and some general observations on Shirley’s plays. 
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Sidney, Sir Philip. Purcell, J. M. “The Lost Veronese Portrait of 
Sir Philip Sidney.” LT7LS, Oct. 31, p. 873. 
Cf. Ibid., Nov. 7, p. 898. 


Sir Thomas More. Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “Dr. Greg and the 
‘Goodal’ Notation’ia Sir Thomas Moore.’’ PMLA, xiv. 934-938. 
Dr. Greg’s brief rejoinder follows. 


———— Shakspere and “Sir Thomas Moore.”’ N. Y. 


Southwell, Robert. Morton, Sister Rose Anita. An Appreciation of 
Robert Southwell. Philadelphia. 


Biography and critical survey. Univ. of Pennsylvania diss. 


Spenser, Edmund. Albright, Evelyn M. ‘“‘Spenser’s Cosmic Phil- 
osophy and His Religion.”” PMLA, xttv. 715-759. 


————— “On the Dating of Spenser’s ‘Mutability’ Cantos.” SP, 
XxvI. 482-498. 


Belden, H. M. “Two Spenser Notes.”” MLN, xutv. 526-531. 


Boatwright, Evelyn. “A Note on Spenser’s Use of Biblical Ma- 
terial.” MLN, xuiv. 159. 


Greenlaw, Edwin. ‘‘Britomart at the House of Busirane.’” SP, 
xxvi. 117-130. 


Sources and analogues of the episode. 


Hankins, John E. “The Harpalus of Spenser’s Colin Clout.”” MLN, 
XLIv. 164-167. 
The identification of Harpalus with George Turbervile, suggested by Koeppel, 


is supported by an instance in Turbervile’s poetry in which he refers to himself 
by that name. 


Hughes, Merritt Y. Virgil and Spenser. Berkeley, Calif., 1929. 
(Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 263-418.) 

A detailed attempt to isolate and appraise Spenser’s direct indebtedness to 
Virgil. 


“Virgilian Allegory and The Faerie Queene.’ PMLA, 
XLIV. 696-705. 


Hulbert, Viola B. ‘‘Spenser’s Twelve Moral Virtues ‘according to 
Aristotle and the rest.’” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, 
Humanistic Ser., v. 479-485. 


Lemmi, C. W. “The Symbolism of the Classical Episodes in The 
Faerie Queene.”” PQ, vin. 270-287. 
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Russell, I. Willis. “Biblical Echoes in Mother Hubberds Tale.” 
MLN, xutv. 162-164. 


Sandison, Helen E. ‘‘Three Spenser Allusions.” MLN, x tiv. 
159-162. 


Tuve, Rosemond. “The Red Crosse Knight and Medieval Demon 
Stories.” PMLA, xutv. 706-714. 


See above, s. v. Fletcher, Giles. 


Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of. Padelford, Frederick M. ‘A Sixteenth 
Century Courtier: Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey.”” Johns Hopkins 
Alumni Mag., xvut. 332-372. 


Tomkis, Thomas. Tilley, Morris P. “The Comedy Lingua and Sir 
John Davies’s Nosce Teipsum.” MLN, xutv. 36-39. 


The author continues his evidence of Tomkis’s borrowings in Lingua from 
popular poems of his day. 


Tottel’s Miscellany. Rollins, Hyder E. (ed.) Tottel’s Miscellany 
(1557-1587) Vol. mu. Cambridge, Mass. 


This volume contains Introduction, Notes, Glossaria! Index, and ten facsimiles. 


Wadeson, A. Jones, Fred L. “Look About You and The Disguises.” 
PMLA, xutv. 835-841. 


Warner, William. Bush, Douglas. ‘A Note on William Warner’s 
Medievalism.” MLN, xiv. 40-41. 


Wilson, Thomas. Wagner, Russell H. “Thomas Wilson’s Arte of 
Rhetorique.”’ Quar. Jour. of Speech, xv. 139-142. 
Abstract of Cornell diss. Cf. correspondence of W. P. Sanford (pp. 250-1) and 
the author (pp. 423-5). 





“Wilson and His Sources.”” Quwuar. Jour. of Speech, xv. 
525-537. 


“The Text and Editions of Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique.”’ 
MLN, xutv. 421-428. 
Notes many instances in which the reading of the edition of 1553 is superior to 


Mair’s text. 


Wyatt, Sir Thomas. Law, Robert A. ‘More about the ‘Boke of 
Balettes’.” LTL S, Dec. 26, p. 1097. 


Identifies other poems in the fragments found by Professor Griffith. 
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VIII. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
Miscellaneous. Boswell, Eleanore. ‘“‘Lady Sedley’s Receipt Book.” 
LTL S, Dec. 12, p. 1058. 
Cf. Ibid., Dec. 19, p. 1082. 


Croll, Morris W. “The Baroque Style in Prose.’”’ Klaeber Mis- 
cellany, pp. 427-456. 


MacDonald, W. L. “The Earliest English Essayists.’? ESt, 
LxIv. 20-52. 
Bacon, Sir William Cornwallis, Robert Johnson, and Daniel Tuvil. 
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Solve, Melvin T. “Shelley and the Novels of Brown.” Fred 
Newton Scott Papers, pp. 141-156. 


Southey, Robert. Knowlton, E. C. “Southey’s Monodramas.”’ PO, 
vi. 408-410. 


Spencer, Herbert. Denton, George B. ‘Origin and Development of 
Herbert Spencer’s Principle of Economy.” Fred Newton Scott 
Papers, pp. 55-92. 


Swinburne. Anon. ‘Four Unpublished Letters of Swinburne.” Yale 
Univ. Library Gazette, tv. 18-20. 


The letters are in the Yale library. 


Chew, Samuel C. Swinburne. Boston. 


Tennyson, Alfred, Lord. “Tennyson, the Perfect Laureate.”’ Book- 
man, LXIX. 375-386. 


Thackeray, William Makepeace. Forsythe, Robert S. A Noble Rake, 
the Life of Charles, Fourth Lord Mohun, Being a Study in the 
Historical Background of Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1928. 


Wells, Chauncey W. ‘Thackeray and the Victorian Compromise.”’ 
Essays in Criticism, pp. 179-199. (Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, 
No. 1.) 


Whateley, Richard. Parrish, Wayland M. ‘‘Whateley and His 
Rhetoric.”” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xv. 58-79. 


Wordsworth, William. Addington, Marion H. ‘‘Untraced Quotations 
in Wordsworth.” LTLS, Aug. 22, p. 652. 


Barry, Joseph A. S. ‘The First Review of Wordsworth’s Poetry.” 
MLN, xutv. 299-302. 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 1794 (written Sept. 6, 1793); favorable. 


Harrington, Janette. ‘‘Worthsworth’s Descriptive Sketches and 
The Prelude, Book VI.” PMLA, xuiv. 1144-1158. 
Differs with Professor Garrod on the relation of the two poems to Wordsworth’s 


stay in Switzerland. 


Havens, Raymond D. “A Project of Wordsworth’s.” RES, v. 
320-322. 


A letter of Southey’s revealing the extent of Wordsworth’s political activity. 


Potts, Abbie F. “‘Wordsworth and William Fleet wood’s Sermons.”’ 
SP, xxvi. 444-456. 
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—————. “The Date of Wordsworth’s First Meeting with Hazlitt.” 
MLN, xttv. 296-299. 


Stallknecht, Newton P. ‘“‘Wordsworth and Philosophy: Sugges- 
tions Concerning the Source of the Poet’s Doctrines and the Nature 
of His Mystical Experience.” PMLA, xurv. 1116-1143. 


Woodruff, E. H. “Geraldine and Jane.””’ LTLS, April 4, p. 276. 
See also article and correspondence in issues of Feb. 28 and March 7. 


Young, Edward. Clark, Harry H. “The Romanticism of Edward 


Young.” Trans. Wisconsin Acad., xxtv. 1-45. 


XI. CONTEMPORARY 


Miscellaneous. Farnham, Willard. ‘The Lost Innocence of Poetry,” 
Essays in Criticism, pp. 25-47. (Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, 
No. I.) 

An interpretation of the contemporary revolt in poetry as one form of the 
romantic return to an ideal past. 


Abercrombie, Lascelles. Stenberg, Theodore. ‘‘Abercrombie’s View 
of Poetry.”’ Sewanee Rev., Xxxxvu1. 108-114. 


Aldington, Richard. Baum, Paull F. “Mr. Richard Aldington.”’ 
So. Atl. Qu., xxvur. 201-208. 


Barrie, James M. Stevenson, Lionel. ‘‘A Source for Barrie’s Peter 
Pan.” PQ, vu. 210-214. 
Suggestive parallels in George MacDonald’s Lilith. 


Woodbridge, Homer E. “‘Barrie’s Dual Personality.” So. Ail. Qu., 
XXVIII. 269-280. 


Bennett, Arnold. Cross, Wilbur. ‘‘Arnold Bennett of the Five 
Towns.” Yale Rev., xvi. 302-319. 


Conrad, Joseph. Bohnenberger, Carl, and Hill, Norman M. (edd.) 
“The Letters of Joseph Conrad to Stephen and Cora Crane.’’ 
Bookman, tx1x. 225-235; 367-374. 


A Conrad Memorial Library. The Collection of George T. Keating. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


A sumptuous bibliography enriched by numerous reproductions of Conrad 
MSS. and accompanied by essays on Conrad’s separate works, contributed by Eng- 
lish and American critics. 


Thompson, Alan R. “The Humanism of Joseph Conrad.” Sewanee 
Rev., Xxxvu. 204-220. 
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Doughty, Charles M. Fairley, Barker. “‘Doughty’s Arabia Deserta.”’ 
LTLS, May 2, p. 362. 


Possibility of an edition as early as 1886; summary of the journey, 14000 lines 
long, in Doughty’s English, in 1884. Cf. also p. 383. 


Eliot, T. S. Williamson, George. The Talent of T. S. Eliot. Seattle, 
Wash. 


Galsworthy, John. Hammond, Josephine. ‘Depending Mr. Gals- 
worthy, Dramatist.”” Personalist, x. 21-35. 


Hudson, W. H. White, Georgia A. ““Lost—An American.”’ Bookman, 
Lx1x. 490-494. 


On Hudson’s ancestry. 


Jones, Henry Arthur. Phelps, William L. ‘Henry Arthur Jones.” 
Yale Univ. Library Gazette, 1v. 21-28. 


Mansfield, Katherine. Harper, George M. ‘Katherine Mansfield.” 
Quarterly Rev., cc. 377-387. 


Masefield, John. Stevenson, Lionel. ‘‘Masefield and The Wew 
Universe.” Sewanee Rev., Xxxvul. 336-348. 


Moore, George. Phelps, William L. ‘Conversations with George 
Moore.” Yale Rev., xvi. 558-565. * 


O'Flaherty, Liam, Troy, William. ‘‘The Position of Liam O’Flaherty.” 
Bookman, txtx. 7-11. 


Shaw, George Bernard. D’Angelo, Evelyn. “George Bernard Shaw’s 
Theory of Stage Representation.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xv. 
330-349. 


Henderson, Archibald. Js Bernard Shaw a Dramatist? N. Y. 
Wagenknecht, Edward. A Guide to Bernard Shaw. N. Y. 


Strachey, Lytton. Lehman, B. H. “The Art of Lytton Strachey.” 
Essays in Criticism, pp. 229-245. (Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Englizh, 
No. 1.) 


Ill. AMERICAN LITERATURE 


I. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 


Atherton, H. E., and Gregg, D. L. ‘“‘A Study of Dialect Differ- 
ences.” AS,1v. 216-223. 


Axley, L. “One Word More on ‘You All’.”” AS, 1v, 347-351. 


Barnes, Nellie. “Indian Choral Songs.” Southwest Rev., x11 (1928). 
481-490. ' 
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Batchelder, Samuel F, “Some Sea Terms in Land Speech.” N. E. 
Quar., u. 625-653. 


Benchley, Robert. “The King’s English: Not Murder but Suicide.” 
Bookman, Lxx. 387-390. 


Boatwright, Mody C. ‘The Genius of Pecos Bill.”” Southwest Rev., 
xIv. 419-428. 
Pecos Bill, hero of cowboy tall tales, was closely akin to Paul Bunyan. 


Botkin, B. A. “The Folk in Literature: An Introduction to the 
New Regionalism.” Folk-Say, No. 1. 9-20. 


Chapman, Maristan. ‘“‘American Speech: As Practised in the 
Southern Highlands.” Century, cxtt (N. S. xcv). 617-623. 


Davis, Arthur Kyle, Jr. (ed.). Traditional Ballads of Virginia: 
Collected under the Auspices of the Virginia Folk-Lore Society. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

“This collection represents the harvest of the Virginia Folk-Lore Society, 
which Professor C. Alphonso Smith founded nearly seventeen years ago. It con 
tains versions, variants, and fragments of fifty-one ballads of the Child type— 
altogether, four hundred and fifty songs—with the music to at least one text of 
each ballad. This book appears to be the most significant American publication 
in the field of the traditional ballad since Child’s.” (A. P. Hudson.) 


Emery, H, G. “Dictionaries: The Race Between the Language 
and the Lexicographer.”” Century, cxvur (N.S. xcv). 108-116. 


Feipel, L. N. “ ‘A’ and ‘An’ before ‘H’ and Certain Vowels.” 
AS,1v. 442-454. 


Follin, Maynard D. ‘Pennsylvania Dutch.” AS, 1v. 455-460. 


Hale, Edward E. “Place-Names in Eastern New York.” AS, v. 
154-167. 


Hardie, Margaret. ‘Proverbs and Proverbial Expressions Current 
in the United States East of the Missouri and North of the Ohio 
Rivers.” AS,1v. 461-472. 


Hench, A. L. “Nominative ‘Thou’ and ‘Thee’ in Quaker English.”’ 
AS, Iv. 361-363. 


Hills, E. C. “Linguistic Substrata of American English.” AS, 
Iv. 431-433. 


Kurath, Hans. ‘‘A Bibliography of American Pronunciation 1888- 
1928.” Language, v. 155-162. 
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Lambert, Mildred E. ‘Studies in Stylistics.’”’ See English Lang. 
and Lit. 1. 


Lopushansky, J. ‘‘Mining Town Terms.” AS, 1v. 368-374. 


McGill, Josephine. ‘Sing All a Green Willow.” N. Amer. Rev., 
ccxxvir. 218-224. 
Comments on ballads heard in the Kentucky hills. 


Malone, Kemp. “John Davis on American English.”’ AS, Iv. 
473-476. 


John Davis (of Wilts, Eng.) wrote Travels of Four Years and a Half in the United 
States of America During 1788 ... . and 1802. 


————— “The Problem of Standard Speech.” Eng. Jour. 
(College ed.), xvimr. 146-156. 


Maxfield, E. K. ‘Quaker ‘Thou’ and ‘Thee’.” AS, 1v. 359-361. 
Morison, S. E. “Notes from Maine.” AS, tv, 356. 


Niles, John J. “The Passing of the Street Cry.” Scribner’s Mag., 
LXXXVI. 265-271. 


Perkins, Anna E. ‘‘More Notes on Maine Dialect.” AS, v. 118- 
131. 


Pound, Louise. “‘Whipping the Cat.” AS, 1v. 352-354. 
Prenner, M. “Slang Terms for Money.” AS, 1v. 357-358. 
Randolph, Vance. ‘Is there an Ozark Dialect?” AS, 1v. 203-204. 
“A Third Ozark Word-List.”? AS, v. 16-21. 
“Wet Words in Kansas.” AS, 1v. 385-389. 
Read, Allen. “Observations on Iowa Place Names.” AS, v. 27-44. 
Saul, V. W. “The Vocabulary of Bums.” AS, 1v. 337-346. 


Spiller, Robert E. ‘‘Cooper’s Notes on Language.” AS, Iv. 294- 
300. 


Van Denbark, Melvin. “Nebraska Cow Talk.” AS, v. 52-76. 


Van Patten, Nathan. “Organization of Source Material for the 
Study of American English and American Dialects.’”’ AS, 1v. 425-429. 

The author pleads for “the establishment in our libraries of comprehensive 
special collections devoted to illustrative material for the study of American 
speech and the more complete cataloguing and organization of such limited 
collections as already exist.” 
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Thompson, Stith. (comp. and ed.). Tales of the North American 
Indians. See General Section, v1. 


Turner, D. “The Mexican Accent.” AS, 1v. 434-439. 
Wasson, G. S. “Our Heritage of Old Sea Terms.” AS, 1v. 377-384. 


White, Newman I. ‘The White Man in the Woodpile: Some 
Influences of Negro Folk-Songs.” AS, 1v. 207-215. 


Wilson, Charles Morrow. ‘Elizabethan America.” Aflantic 
Monthly, cx.iv. 238-244. 
Some discussion of the speech of the Southern Mountaineers. 


Wolfe, Julia W. “Some New England Neologisms.” AS, v. 
134-136. 


II. GENERAL 


Bibliotheca Americana: A Dictionary of Books Relating to America, 
from Its Discovery to the Present Time. Begun by Joseph Sabin, and 
continued by Wilberforce Eames for the Bibliographical Society of 
America. N. Y. 

Vol. xx. Part cxvut. Smith (H. H.) to Smith (J. J.). 1927. (The Bibliography of 
Capt. John Smith from this Part has also been printed separately.) Part cxvm1. 
Smith (J. J.) to Smith (Jos.). 1927. Part cxrx. Smith (Jos.) to Smith (Rob.). 
1928. Part cxx. Smith (Rob.) to Smith (Seba). 1928. Part cxx1. Smith (Seba) to 
Smith (Wm.). 1929. 


Bishop, William Warner. ‘‘Photostatic Reproductions of Early 
American Newspapers.”’ Papers Bibliographical Soc. America. XXII 
(1928). 45-51. 


Brown, Rollo Walter. Lonely Americans. N.Y. 


Portraits of artists, statesmen, and writers. 


Bruce, Philip Alexander. The Virginia Plutarch. 2 vols. Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


Thirty-three eminent Americans from John Smith to Woodrow Wilson are 
memorialized in colorful biographical sketches. 


Buck, Solon J. “The Bibliography of American Travel: A Project.” 
Papers Bibliographical Soc. America, xx. 52-59. 


“The work should be limited chronologically to the three centuries from 1600 
to 1900..... The number of items will be about six thousand.” 


Canby, Henry Seidel. American Estimates. N. Y. 
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Brief essays, ranging over modern letters from Thoreau and Whitman to Cabel 
and Mencken, with longer essays on “‘Criticism, Theoretical and Applied,” “The 
American Scholar,” “In Time of Confusion,” “Quakers and Scholars,” etc. The 
need of an index is apparent. 


Coad, Oral Sumner, and Mims, Edwin, Jr. The American Stage. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Vol. xrv of the Pageant of America series. 


Dictionary of American Biography. Under the Auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. Edited by Allen Johnson. 
Vol. 1. Barsotti—Brazer. Vol. 11. Brearly—Chandler. N. Y. 


Eliot, T. S. “Experiment in Criticism.””’ Bookman, Lxx. 225-232. 


“Second Thoughts About Humanism.” Hound & Horn, 
u. 339-350. 


Foerster, Norman. The American Scholar: A Study in Litterae 
Inhumaniores. Chapel Hill. N. C. 

“According to the author, this is an age cursed with the obscurantism of mere 
facts, of historical data unvitalized by the higher activities of reason and imagina- 
tion. Our literary scholars have fallen victims to the mechanistic tendencies of 
the Age; and in their pseudo-scientific wanderings into the fields of literary history, 
general history, and psychology, have lost nearly all perspective and ability to 
evaluate either the writings of their own age or of the past. The author describes 
some of the causes, and proposes a way by which some of the evil effects may be 
escaped even in our own time.” 


“Historian and Criticism of letters: A Diagnosis.” 
Hound & Horn, ut. 83-105. 


“Humanism and Religion.”” Forum, Lxxxtt. 146-150. 
“The Impressionists.” Bookman, Lxx. 337-347. 


Gabriel, Ralph Henry. The Lure of the Frontier; A Story of Race 
Conflict. New Haven, Conn. 


Vol. 11 of the Pageant of America series. Vol. 1 and Vols. 111-1x were published 
between 1925 and 1928. 


Gass, Sherlock Bronson. “Humanism as a Way of Life.” Forum, 
LXxxI. 282-287. 


Heartman, Charles F. Preliminary Check List of Almanacs Printed 
in New Jersey Prior to 1850. Metuchen, N. J. 


A privately printed quarto volume of forty pages. 


Johnson, Merle (ed.). American First Editions. Bibliographic 
Check Lists of the Works of One Hundred and Five American Authors. 
N. Y. 
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A guide to booksellers, unfortunately printed in a limited edition. 


‘Additions and Corrections. Some Contributions from 
Collectors and Dealers Who Have Written Us of Additional Points 
Since American First Editions Was Published, Together With Some 
Discoveries of Our Own.” Publishers’ Weekly, cxv. 2113-2118; 2845- 
2846: cxvi. 282-283; 1966-1967. 


High Spots of American Literature. N. Y. 


“A practical bibliography and brief literary estimate of outstanding American 
books.” 


{[Kletsch, Ernest (comp.)] A Union Catalog of Photo Facsimiles in 
North American Libraries. Material so far received by the Library of 
Congress. Compiled by the Curator of Union Catalogs of the Library 
of Congress. 


Leisy, Ernest Erwin. American Literature: An Interpretative 
Survey. N. Y. 

A brief survey of American letters, chronologically arranged, with emphasis 
upon the factors of ‘““The Puritan Tradition,” ‘The Pioneer Spirit,” “The Romantic 
Impulse,” and “The American Scene’’; with helpful bibliography and reading list. 


Munson, Gorham B. Style and Form in American Prose. N. Y. 


Nelson, John Herbert. “Some German Surveys of American 
Literature.” Am. Lit., 1. 149-1¢ 


Nichols, Charles L. Checklist of Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont Almanacs. Worcester, Mass.: American Antiq. Soc. 


Stalnaker, John M., and Eggan, Fred. “American Novelists 
Ranked: A Psychological Study.” Eng. Jour. (College ed.), xv1u1. 
295-307. 


Wegelin, Oscar (comp.). Early American Fiction, 1774-1830. 
Third ed. corrected and enlarged. N. Y. 

The first ed. appeared in 1902, the second in 1913. More complete and accurate 
than the lists of novels in Lillie D. Loshe’s The Early American Novel (1907) or 
in the C. H. A. L., Vol. 1. The compiler gives transcriptions of title-pages and much 
information for the student. 


Winterich, John. Books and the Man. N. Y. 

Discussions of the location and values of early editions of twenty books, among 
which are Leaves of Grass, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Innocents Abroad, Poe’s Tales, Sketch 
Book, and Franklin’s Autobiography. 
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IfI. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Bowman, J. R. “A Bibliography of The First Book of 
the American Chronicles of the Times, 1774-1775.” Am. Lit., i 
69-73. 


Burch, Esther E. ‘The Sources of New England Democracy: A 
Controversial Statement in Parrington’s Main Currents in American 
Thought.” Am. Lit., 1. 115-130. 

Maintains that Luther’s influence tended toward absolutism and Calvin’s 
toward democracy, and that the Pilgrims, as part of the general Separatist move- 
ment, were not Lutherans but Calvinists, who derived their church government 
directly from Presbyterianism with a possible influence from the equally non- 
Lutheran sources of Lollardry or Anabaptism. 


Eames, Wilberforce. The First Year of Printing in New-York, 
May, 1693, to April, 1694. N. Y., 1928. 


The first printing for the colony of New York was in 1665, nearly thirty years 
before the colony had its own printer. Gives a list of all the known publications of 
William Bradford during his first year in New York, with full descriptions, colla- 
tions, location of copies, and facsimile illustrations. 


Fay, Bernard. Notes on the American Press at the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. N. Y., 1927. 


Limited edition by the Grolier Club. 


Hastings, George E. “John Bull and his American Descendants.” 
Am. Lit., 1. 40-68. 

Attempts to define the exact relationship between Arbuthnot’s The History 
of John Bull and A Pretty Story; includes an investigation of Jeremy Belknap’s 
The Foresters and James Kirke Paulding’s The Diverting History of John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan. A study of Washington Irving’s character sketch “John 
Bull” is added, and an attempt made “to discover the extent to which the Ameri- 
cans were influenced, not only by Arbuthnot but also by one another.” 


Kittredge, George Lyman. Witchcraft in Old and New England. 
See General Section, vu. 


McDowell, Tremaine. ‘‘An American Robinson Crusoe.” Am. 
Lit., 1. 307-309. 

“The Female American, or the Extraordinary Adventures of Unca Eliza Wink- 
field, published in London in 1765 and in Newburyport, Mass., in or about 1700, 
‘is indebted to Robinson Crusoe for episodes as well as for diction.’ ” 


McMurtrie, Douglas. Early Printing in New Orleans, 1764-1810. 
New Orleans. 


With a bibliography of the issues of The Louisiana Press. 
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* Matthews, A. “A Projected Harvard Magazine, 1814.” The 
Harvard Graduates Magazine, xxxvut. 445-447. 

An account chiefly of the revived Lyceum, the prospectus of which the author 
gives. 


Stearns, Bertha M. “Early New England Magazines for Ladies.” 
N. E. Quar., 1. 420-457. 


An account of magazines for ladies before the appearance of Godey’s Lady’s Book 
in 1830, showing the increasing desire to please feminine readers. 


White, Trentwell Mason, and Lehman, Paul William. With Fore- 
word by Frank G. Allen. Writers of Colonial New England. Boston. 
Biographical and critical sketches of the early writers of New England. 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins. Maurice, Arthur Bartlett. “Samuel 
Hopkins Adams.” Bookman, txx. 275-278. 


Bailey, Jacob. Baker, Ray Palmer. ‘The Poetry of Jacob Bailey, 
Loyalist.” N. E. Quar., m. 58-92. 


Barlow, Joel. Zunder, Theodore A. “Joel Barlow and George Wash- 
ington.” MLN, xutv. 254-256. 





“Joel Barlow and Seasickness.” Yale Jour. of Biology and 
Medicine, 1. 385-390. 


“Noah Webster and the Conquest of Canaan.” Am. Lit., 





1. 200—202. 


“Six Letters of Joel Barlow to Oliver Wolcott.” WN. E. 
Quar., 11. 475-489. 


Brown, Charles Brockden. Clark, David Lee. ‘‘Brockden Brown’s 
First Attempt at Journalism.” University of Texas Studies in 
English (1927). 156-174. 


Byrd, William. “Letters of the Byrd Family.” Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography, xxxvut. 28-33; 101-118; 242-252; 301- 
315. (To be continued.) 


William Byrd’s Histories of the Dividing Line Betwixt Virginia and 
North Carolina. With Introduction and Notes by William K. Boyd. 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Byrd wrote another account of the survey, which he called the Secret History 
of the Line, hitherto unpublished. Professor Boyd prints the History and the Secret 
History on opposite pages, and a comparison reveals that Byrd presented the Vir- 
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ginia commissioners in an unfavorable light. This is an important book for the 
study of the character of Byrd, and his methods of writing and publication. 


Eliot, John. Z. H. “Eliot’s Indian Bible.” More Books (Bull. of the 
Boston Public Lib.), rv. 217-222. 


“A brief account of John Eliot, the translator of the Bible, and the variant 
editions, with a facsimile of the first page of Matthew in the Indian language.” 


Franklin, Benjamin. The Amazing Benjamin Franklin. Compiled and 
edited by J. Henry Smythe, Jr. Preface by Lawrence C. Hickman. 
N. Y. 


Forty tributes to the greatness of Franklin by eminent persons. In the first 
section, dealing with Franklin as a public man, are articles by President Hoover, 
Charles E. Hughes, Sir Esme Howard, and others. In the second section, dealing 
with Franklin as a printer and man of letters, are contributions by Hamlin Garland, 
Asa Don Dickinson, Josephus Daniels, and others. The third section, dealing with 
Franklin as a man of varied achievements, includes contributions by Michel I. 
Pupin, Dewey M. Dixon, Howard McClenahan, and others. 


Fay, Bernard. Franklin, The Apostle of Modern Times. Boston. 


“Incomparably the best biography of Franklin yet published.” (Allan Nevins.) 
Based on many new sources, including over 600 unpublished letters. 


Freneau, Philip. Benson, Adolph B. ‘The Misconception in Philip 
Freneau’s Scandinavian War Song.”” JEGP, xxvii. 111-116. 
Freneau put “the Northmen on the same plane of savagery as the Red man,” 


because he quoted from a Latin text, dating back to 1636, when Olaus Wormius 
“misconstrued one Old Norse expression.” 


Clark, Harry Hayden. ‘“‘What Made Freneau the Father of Ameri- 
can Poetry?” SP, xxvi. 1-22. 


A penetrating discussion of the effect of the themes of naturalism and transience 
upon Freneau’s poetry. 


Grundy, J. Owen. “Philip Freneau. Jersey Patriot and Poet of the 
Revolution.” Proceedings N. J. Historical Soc., x1v. 481-488. 

A sketch of Freneau’s life and accomplishments, written to stimulaie gifts for 
the purchase and preservation of his grave. 


Imlay, Gilbert. Wyatt, Edith Franklin. ““The First American Novel.’ 
Atlantic Mo., cxttv. 466-475. 


The author incorrectly states that Imlay’s The Emigrants (London, 1793), was 
the first American novel. Summary of the plot and discussion of the author written 
in journalistic style. 
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Jefferson, Thomas. Chinard, Gilbert. Thomas Jefferson, the A postle of 
Americanism. Boston. 
An important presentation by an eminent authority. 


Johnson, Samuel. Samuel Johnson, President of King’s College, His 
Career and Writings. Edited by Herbert and Carol Schneider; 
Foreword by Nicholas Murray Butler. N. Y. 


A selection of the papers of the first president of King’s College, which later 
became Columbia College and Columbia University, arranged under four headings: 
“Autobiography and Letters,” “The Philosopher,” ““The Churchman,” and “Found- 
ing King’s College.” 


Mather, Cotton. Porter, Katherine Anne. The Devil and Cotton 
Mather. N. Y., 1928. 
A psychological study that finds the key to Mather in sadism. 


Weems, Mason Locke. Mason Locke Weems: His Works and Ways. 
3 vols. Volume 1, A Bibliography left unfinished by Paul Leicester 
Ford. Volumes m and 11, Letters, 1784-1825. Edited by Emily 
Ellsworth Ford Skeel. N. Y. 

For fifteen years Paul Leicester Ford collected materials for this bibliography, 
but left it incomplete at his death in 1902. His sister, Mrs. Skeel, while engaged 
in completing it for publication, came upon a collection of papers and letter-files 
preserved by Matthew Carey. “At the moment I can think of no published 
bibliography so generous in scope” (Laurence C. Wroth.) 


Wigglesworth, Michael. The Day of Doom... . with Other Poems. 
Edited with an Introduction by Kenneth B. Murdock. N. Y. 
A volume published in a limited edition by the Spiral Press, with a lucid intro- 
duction. 


Williams, Roger. Ernst, James E. ‘‘New Light on Roger Williams’ 
Life in England.” Rhode Island Hist. Soc. Collections, xxu. 97-103. 
Reprints of letters written by Roger Williams, from the Egerton MSS in the 

British Museum. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Bradford, Gamaliel. As God Made Them: Portraits of 
Some Nineteenth Century Americans. N. Y. 
Among the portraits of seven characters “who typified certain aspects of Vic- 
torian America,” Horace Greeley represents journalism. 


Bragdon, Claude. “The Purple Cow Period.” Bookman, Lx1x. 
475-478. 

Deals with certain magazines of the nineties: The Lark, The Chap Book, and 
The Philistine. 
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Brewton, William W. ‘St. Elmo and St. Turlvemo.” Sat. Rev. 
Lit., v. 1123-1124. 


“On Augusta Evans and literary idealism in the older South.” 


Brown, Herbert R. “Elements of Sensibility in The Massachusetts 
Magazine.” Am. Lit., 1. 286-296. 

The Massachusetts Magazine was “‘a shrine for the workshop of sentiment and 
sensibility.” 

DeMille, George E. ‘The Birth of the Brahmins.” Sewanee Rev., 
xXxxvit. 172-188. 

A history of the North American Review. 


Foerster, Norman. ‘‘Wordsworth in America.” SP, xxvr. 85-95. 


A review of Annabel Newton’s Wordsworth in Early American Literature, with 
a discussion of the nature of doctoral dissertations. 


Galpin, W. F. ‘Letters concerning the ‘Universal Republic’.” 
Amer. Hist. Rev., Xxx1v. 779-786. 

“Ten letters, edited and annotated, between Mazzini and Gerrit Smith con- 
cerning the former’s schemes for a ‘Universal Republic’.” 


Gohdes, Clarence. ‘‘A Brook Farm Labor Record.” Am. Lit., 1. 
297-303. 

“‘A list of the names of residents at Brook Farm from May, 1844, to May, 
1845, is reproduced from a manuscript ‘Series Account of Time’ found in the 
Harvard Library.” 


“The Western Messenger and The Dial.” SP, xxvt. 
67-84. 
“The Western Messenger had an influence on The Dial that is altogether note- 
worthy and important.”’ Furthermore, its articles give evidence that Transcenden- 
talism was not confined to New England. 


Holden, W. C. “Frontier Journalism in West Texas.” South- 
western Hist. Quar., XxXxt1. 206-221. 
A discussion of publications that appeared between 1870 and 1900. 


Hughes, Robert M. “Inaccurate Numerations in The Southern 
Literary Messenger.”’ William and Mary College Quar. Hist. Mag., 
os. 297. 


Leuchs, Fritz A. H. T. The Early German Theatre in New York, 
1840-1872. N.Y. 


A history, with a list of theatrical productions. 


Mott, Frank L. “The Banquet of the Boudoir.” Sat. Rev. Lit., 
vi. 441. : 
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An account of Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


Pearson, Edmund Lester. Dime Novels; or, Following an Old Trail 
in Popular Literature. Boston. 


The first dime novel was printed in 1860. Erastus.and Irwin Beadle sold over 
5,000,000 in the first four years. The vogue continued until the ’80s, when the 
lurid tales perished “of too much sensationalism.” 


Robinson, Henry Morton. ‘Mr. Beadle’s Books.” Bookman, 
Lx1x. 18-24. 


Erastus Beadle, coming to Cooperstown in 1841 as a lad of fifteen, worked for 
a local printer until he was twenty-six, when he moved on to Buffalo and New York. 
Mr. Robinson tells the story of his success as a publisher of dime novels. 


Spiller, Robert E. ‘The Verdict of Sydney Smith.” Am. Lit., 1. 
3-13. 

The effect of Smith’s “saw-toothed interrogatory,” as Brander Matthews 
called it, and other articles on “Jonathan.” 


Turner, Lorenzo Dow. “‘Anti-slavery Sentiment in American Liter- 
ature Prior to 1865.” Jour. of Negro Hist., x1v. 371-492. 


Warren, Austin. “The Concord School of Philosophy.” WN. E. 
Quar., 199-233. 


Allen, Ethan. Gohdes, Clarence. “‘Ethan Allen and His Magnum 
Opus.”” Open Court, xii. 129-151. 


A study of The Oracles of Reason (Bennington, Vt., ca. 1795), which is usually 
considered the first printed attack in America on Christianity. 


Pell, John. ‘Ethan Allen’s Literary Career.” WN. E. Quar., 1. 
585-602. 


Ethan Allen. Boston. 


Rife, Clarence W. “Ethan Allen, an Interpretation.” N. E. Quar., 
ir. 561-584. 


Audubon, John James. Muschamp, Edward A. Audacious Audubon: 
The Story of a Great Pioneer, Artist, Naturalist, and Man. N. Y. 
A brief, good biography, compiled from readily accessible materials. 


Barker, James Nelson. Musser, Paul M. James Nelson Barker, 
1784-1858. With a Reprint of His Comedy, Tears and Smiles. 
Philadelphia, (Univ. of Pennsylvania diss.). 

A biography of an American playwright who during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century was “the foremost of those whose drama drew upon native 
interest and tradition.” 
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Boker, George Henry. The Legend of the Hounds. Introduction by 
Owen Culbertson. N. Y. 


A limited edition of a narrative poem on hunting, which was written in 1867. 


Nydia. Edited by Edward Sculley Bradley. Philadelphia. 
A new edition of this tragedy. 


Sonnets, A Sequence of Profane Love. Edited by Edward Sculley 
Bradley. Philadelphia. 


Boucicault, Dion. Peffer, Susan. “Dion Boucicault.” Letters: A 
Quarterly Magazine (Univ. of Kentucky), 1. 7-18. 


Bryant, William Cullen. McDowell, Tremaine. “Bryant and The 
North American Review.” Am. Lit., 1. 14-26. 


“The Juvenile Verse of William Cullen Bryant.” SP, 
xXxVvI. 96-116. 


Cable, George W. Wykoff, George S. ‘‘The Cable Family in Indiana.” 
Am. Lit., 1. 183-195. 


Caruthers, William Alexander. Allan, Elizabeth Preston. ‘‘Notes on 
William Alexander Caruthers.” Wéilliam and Mary College Quar. 
Hist. Mag., 1x. 294-297. 


Introductory note by V. L. Parrington. 


Clemens, Samuel L. (Mark Twain). The Adventures of Thomas Jefer- 
son Snodgrass. Edited by Charles Honce, with a Foreword by 
Vincent Starrett, and a Note on a Celebrated Idiot, by James 
O’Donnell Bennett. Chicago, 1928. 


Brashear, Minnie M. “An Early Mark Twain Letter.” MLN, 
XLIv. 256-259. 

A letter to Orion Clemens, printed in the Hannibal Daily Journal, Sept. 10, 
1853, antedates the first letter published by Albert Bigelow Paine in Mark Twain's 
Letters. 


Clemens, Cyril. “The True Character of Mark Twain’s Wife.” 
Missouri Hist. Rev., xx1v. 40-49. 


Letters which show her ‘‘to have been a sane and sensible woman.” 


Lorch, Fred W. “Lecture Trips and Visits of Mark Twain in 
Iowa.” Iowa Jour. Hist. and Politics, xxvu. 408-456; 507-547. 

After leaving Keokuk in 1856, Clemens returned to the State of Iowa seven 
times, without counting the doubtful visit of 1861. “At Muscatine... . he gravi- 
tated toward those men . . . . who would be most likely to influence him culturally.” 
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At Keokuk “he made his first after-dinner speech” and first conceived and planned 
the Snodgrass letters.” 


“Orion Clemens.” The Palimpsest, x. 353-388. 
A Mark Twain number, including “The Tradition,” “Molly Clemens’s Note 
Book,” “Literary Apprenticeship,” “Adrift for Heresy,” “The Closing Years,” 
and “Comment by the Editor’ (John Ely Briggs). 


Losey, Frank H. ‘Palmyra and Its Historical Environment.” 
Missouri Hist. Rev., xxi. 361-379. 
Palmyra is near Florida, Missouri. The author criticizes Mark Twain. 


Cooper, James Fenimore. Goggio, Emilio. “‘Cooper’s Bravo in Italy.” 

RR, xx. 222-230. 

The Italian critics, Zorzi and Barbieri, accused Cooper, of grossly misrepresent- 
ing Venetian institutions, life, and customs. Mr. Goggio feels that their attack: 
on Cooper were not wholly justified;.... “‘Whatever knowledge nineteenth- 
century Italians had of America was due in a large measure .. . to Cooper’s 
works.” 


A History of Cooperstown. Including ‘‘The Chronicles of Coopers- 
town”? by James Fenimore Cooper, ‘‘The History of Cooperstown, 
1839-1886” by Samuel M. Shaw, “‘The History of Cooperstown, 1886- 
1929” by Walter R. Littell. Cooperstown, N. Y. 


The exhaustive index makes this volume serviceable. 


Outland, Ethel R. The “Effingham” Libels of Cooper; A Docu- 
mentary History of the Libel Suits of James Fenimore Cooper Center- 
ing Around the Three Mile Controversy and the Novel Home As 
Found, 1837-1845. Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Lang. and Lit. 
No. 28.- Madison, Wis. 

The libels on Cooper grew out of the Three Mile Point controversy and the 
newspaper reviews of Home as Found. Against the editors of eight newspapers of 
central New York, Albany, and New York City, Cooper brought suits. Reprints 
and discussions of these libelous articles are given. 


Pattee, Fred Lewis. ‘Cooper the Critic.” Sat. Rev. Lit., v. 1107- 
1108. 


Spiller, Robert E. “Fenimore Cooper: Critic of His Times: New 
Letters from Rome and Paris, 1830-1831.” Am. Lit., 1. 131-148. 


Dickinson, Emily. Chadwick, Helen. “Emily Dickinson: A Study.” 
The Personalist, x. 256-269. 
Biographical material. 


Further Poems of Emily Dickinson. Withheld from publication by 
her sister Lavinia..... Edited by her niece, Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi, and Alfred Leete Thorapson. Boston. 
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Prescott, F. C. “Emily Dickinson’s Further Poems.’’ Am. Lit., 1. 
306-307. 
The editing of Further Poems is questioned. 


Wells, Anna Mary. “Early Criticism of Emily Dickinson.” Am. 
Lit., 1. 243-259. 

“Until 1900... . discussion of Emily Dickinson in the magazines was fairly 
plentiful. .... It was the fifteen years of obscurity between 1900 and 1915 that 
led to the popular misconception that no one before our own generation had 
appreciated Emily Dickinson.” 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Carpenter, Frederic I. “Immortality from 
India.” Am. Lit., 1. 233-242. 


“Points of Comparison between Emerson and William 
James.” N. E. Quar., 11. 458-74. 


Cutler, Dorothy B. “An Unpublished Letter of Emerson.” Yale 
Univ. Library Gazctte, tv. 15-17. 


Elliott, G. R. ‘‘On Emerson’s ‘Grace’ and ‘Self-Reliance’.” N. E. 
Quar., 11. 93-104. 





Gohdes, Clarence L. F. “Some Remarks on Emerson’s Divinity 
School Address.”’ Am. Lit., 1. 27-31. 

The remarks deal chiefly with the relationship between the Divinity School 
Address and “Thoughts on Unity, Progress, and Government.” by Rev. Samuel D. 
Robbins, in The Boston Quarterly Review of April, 1838. 





“Whitman and Emerson.” Sewanee Rev., xxxvut. 79-93. 


Hotson, Clarence Paul. ‘‘Emerson and the Doctrine of Corre- 
spondence.” New-Church Review, xxxvi. 47-59; 173-186; 30.-316; 
435-448. 

A series of four articles, of which No. m1 is entitled “Swedenborg as Emerson’s 
Poet,” and No. rv, “Correspondence and Mysticism.” 


“Emerson’s Biographical Sources for ‘Swedenborg’.” 
SP, xxvi. 23-46. 
In writing “Swedenborg; or, the Mystic,’ Emerson used Nathaniel Hobart’s 
Life of Swedenborg, 1831 edition, and J. J. Garth Wilkinson’s article on ““Sweden- 
borg and Swedenborgians” in the New Jerusalem Magazine, Sept., 1842. 





— “Emerson’s Philosophical Sources for ‘Swedenborg’.”’ 
New Philosophy, xx1 (1928). 482-516. 


“Emerson’s Title for ‘Swedenborg’.”” New Church Life, 
XLIx. 390-398. 
Why Emerson fastened on Swedenborg t'1e epithet “mystic”’. 
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“Sampson Reed, a Teacher of Emerson.” WN. E. Quar., 
11. 249-277. 


Russell, Phillips. Emerson, the Wisest American. N. Y. 


“Yet the book is not about ‘Emerson, the wisest American.’.... It is about 
Emerson the spiritual Being. .... Mr. Russell’s book gives a picture which is 
executed with considerable art. (H. W. Garred.) 


Forrest, Edwin. Moses Montrose Jonas. The Fabulous Forrest: the 
Record of an American Actor. Boston. 


Fuller, Margaret. Cairns, W. B. ‘‘The ‘Dryad Song’.” Am. Lit., 1. 
305. 
A poem ascribed to Margaret Fuller was actually written by another Margaret 
Fuller, of Norwich, Connecticut. 


Wallace, Margaret. ‘“‘Margaret Fuller: Critic.” Bookman, Lx1x. 
60-67. 


Harte, Bret. Nock, Albert Jay. “Bret Harte as a Parodist.’”’ Book- 
man, LXIX. 246-250. 


Stewart, George R., Jr. “The Year of Bret Harte’s Birth.” Am. 
Lit., 1. 78. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Arvin, Newton. Hawthorne. Boston. 

A psychological, critical study based upon the exhaustive examination of Haw- 
thorne’s writings. 

Arvin, Newton (ed.). The Heest of Hawthorne’s Journals. N. Y. 


A book of carefully chosen selections. Mr. Arvin restores some of the passages 
omitted by Mrs. Hawthorne in editing the notebooks. 


Hayne, Paul Hamilton. Starke, Aubrey Harrison. ‘Sidney Lanier 
and Paul Hamilton Hayne: Three Unpublished Letters.” Am. Lit., 
1. 32-39. 
Letters from Lanier to Hayne dealing chiefly with Hayne’s poems. 


Irving, Washington. Catalogue of the Hellman Collection of Ir- 
vingiana. List of Manuscripts and Other Material by or about 
Washington Irving given by Mr. George S. Hellman. Bull. N. Y. 
Public Lib., xxx. 209-219. 


Lanier, Sidney. Mayfield, John S. “‘Lanier’s Trail in Texas.” Texas 
Monthly, m1. 329-337. 


(See above, Hayne, Paul Hamilton.) 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. Murdock, Kenneth B. “Andrew 
Norton’s Estimate of Longfellow.” Am. Lit., 1. 77. 
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T. W. Higginson’s assumption that Norton regarded Longfellow as “minor” 
or “second grade” is unwarranted. 


Russell, J. Almus. ‘Longfellow: The Interpreter of the Historical 
and Romantic Indian.” Jour. of Am. Hist., xxtt. 


Melville, Herman. “Journal of Melville’s Voyage in a Clipper Ship.” 
N. E. Quar., 1. 121-125. 


Damon, S. Foster. “Pierre the Ambiguous.” Hound & Horn, u. 
107-118. 

A comparison of Pierre with other literature which is based on the morbid sex 
theme of incest. 


Gleim, William S. “A Theory of Moby Dick.” WN. E. Quar., u. 
402-419. 

“Stressing a strong influence of Swedenborg, the author outlines a complicated 
symbolical meaning for Melville’s masterpiece. Mr. Gleim argues that all of the 
characters of the tale are intended to represent abstractions such as Fate, Thorough- 
ness, Destructiveness, Blasphemy, etc.’’ 


““Melville’s ‘Agatha’ Letter to Hawthorne.” Edited by S. E. 
Morison. N. E. Quar., 11. 296-309. 


Mumford, Lewis. Herman Melville. N. Y. 

A spiritual biography, “addressed to the intelligent but not literary person,” 
as Thomas Beer writes. A study of Melville’s baffled spirit, as revealed by a close 
analysis of his novels, especially Moby-Dick. 


Paltsits, Victor Hugo (ed.). “‘Family Correspondence of Herman 
Melville, 1830-1904. In the Gansevoort-Lansing Collection.” Bult. 
N. Y. Public Lib. xxxum (July). 507-525; (Aug.). 575-625. 


Copies, or extracts, of over one hundred letters. 


Starke, A. H. “A Note on Lewis Mumford’s Life of Herman Mel- 
ville.” Am. Lit., 1. 304-305. 

“Mr. Mumford’s unscholarly use of sources is noted.” 

Stewart, Randall. “Ethan Brand.” Sat. Rev. Lit., v. 967. 

A correction of Lewis Mumford’s statement that Hawthorne had Melville in 
mind when he wrote “Ethan Brand.” Mr. Stewart offers evidence that “Ethan 
Brand” “was published several months before Hawthorne and Melville became 
personally acquainted.” 


Parkman, Francis. Russell, J. Almus. ‘Parkman and the Real 
Indian.” Jour. of Am. Hist., xx. 121-129. 


Percival, James Gates. Benson, Adolph B. “James Gates Percival’s 
Relétion to Scandinavian Culture.” Scand. Studies and Notes, x. 
136-146. 
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“James Gates Percival, Student of German Culture.” 
N. E. Quar., 11. 603-624. 


Pinckney, Edward Coote. Simmons, J. P. ‘‘Edward Coote Pinckney— 
American Cavalier Poet.” So. Ail. Quar., xxvut. 406-418. 


Poe, Edgar Allan. The Book of Poe: Tales, Criticism, Poems. Edited 
with Introductions by Addison Hibbard. General Introduction by 
Hervey Allen. Garden City, N. Y. 

“Devised to meet the need for a single volume adequately presenting the three 
major aspects of Poe’s writing—the criticism, poems, and tales..... An intelli- 
gent approach to the imaginative writing of Poe through a reading of his criticism 
is, in short, the distinction which this book claims for itself.” 


Cain, Henry Edward. James Clarence Mangan and the Poe-Mangan 
Question. Washington, D. C., (Catholic Univ. of America diss.) 

In four chapters the author discusses the neglect of Mangan by students and 
literary historians, compares the life and genius of Mangan and of Poe, makes a 
comparative study of the verse of Mangan and of Poe, and sets forth Mangan as 
a translator of German poetry. 


Clark, David Lee. ‘‘The Sources of Poe’s The Pit and the Pen- 
dulum.” MLN, xxtv. 349-356. 


Poe’s tale resembles two narratives in Blackwood’s and a chapter in Charles 
Brockden Brown’s Edgar Huntly. 


Doings of Gotham. Collected by Jacob E. Spanneth, with Introduc- 
tion and comments by Thomas Ollive Mabbott. Pottsville, Pa. 

“This is the first edition of a series of seven news-letters collected from the newly 
discovered file of the Columbia Spy [a weekly newspaper published in 1844 by Bowen 
and Gossler at Columbia, Pa.]. With two exceptions, the letters have never been 
reprinted, although the authorship is acknowledged in the paper. Much of the 
content is ephemeral, but included are several word pictures of New York in 1844 
and Poe’s own account of his celebrated Balloon Hoax.’’ (Mabbott.) 


The Gold Bug. Foreword by Hervey Allen. Notes on the text by 
Thomas Ollive Mabbott. Garden City, N. Y. 

The first appearance of The Gold Bug was in The Doliary Newspaper of Philadel- 
phia, June, 1843. Poe was dissatisfied with the second appearance of the tale in 
a volume edited by Evert A. Duyckinck and published by Wiley and Putnam, 
New York, 1845. Mr. Allen says: “Poe... . turned to Rufus Wilmot Griswold... 
to edit the projected edition. For this purpose he turned over to Griswold a con- 
siderable mass of material with revisions and notes. For some reason or other 
Griswold in the edition of Poe’s work which appeared shortly after the poet’s 
death in 1849 did not incorporate the changes in The Gold Bug which the ‘Graham 
copy’ of the Tales shows that Poe obviously intended to have made.” 


Griggs, Earl Leslie. ‘Five Sources of Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘Pinaki- 
dia’.” Am. Lit., 1. 196-199. 
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The sources given are Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, Baron Biefeld’s 
Elements of Universal Erudition, Jacob Bryant’s Mythology, James Montgomery’s 
Lectures on Literature, and James Fenimore Cooper’s Excursions in Switzerland. 


Ryan, Abram Joseph (Father). Hewlett, James Howell. “An Unknown 
Poem by Father Ryan.” MLN, xtiv. 259-261. 


Thompson, Daniel Pierce. Flitcroft, John E. The Novelist of Ver- 
mont: A Biographical and Critical Study of Daniel Pierce Thomp- 
son. Cambridge, Mass. 

A reminiscent introduction by Charles Miner Thompson, a grandson, seventy- 
six pages of biography, in writing which Mr. Flitcroft was handicapped by ‘‘the 
almost total lack of documentary evidence,” eighty-three pages of critical com- 
ments, the first printing of Thompson’s unfinished novel, The Honest Lawyer, 
appendices, and a bibliography. 


Thoreau, Henry. Adams, Raymond W. ‘Thoreau and Immortality.” 
SP, Xxvi. 58-66. 
An able discussion, with the publishing of selections from recently discovered 
manuscripts. 


Hubbell, George Shelton. ‘Walden Revisited: A Grammar of 
Dissent.” Sewanee Rev., xxxvut. 283-294. 


“Thoreau’s essential retirement and economies might be approximated in a 
modern city..... This resort to urban solitude is but a retreating compromise, 
to render the inevitable as innocuous as it may be.”’ 


Hurd, Harry Elmore. ‘‘Henry David Thoreau—A Pioneer in the 
Field of Education.” Education, xt1x. 372-376. 


Keiser, Albert. ‘‘New Thoreau Material.”” MLN, xttv. 253-254. 


Palmer, Joseph. David Henry Thoreau. (Privately printed for 
Raymond Adams.) Chapel Hill, N. C. 

This biographical sketch, which is here printed separately for the first time, 
appeared in the Boston Daily Advertiser, July 15, 1862, and in the Necrology of 
Alumni of Harvard College, 1851-52 to 1862-63, pp. 430-432, but “has escaped the 
notice of all bibliographers.”’ 


Powys, Llewellyn. “Thoreau: A Disparagement.” Bookman, 
LxIx. 163-165. 


“Thoreau was a great reader of books of the ancient tradition, but he was neither 
a profound thinker nor a great writer, and that is the truth.” 


Ticknor, George. Zeydel, Edwin H. “George Ticknor and Ludwig 
Tieck.” PMA, xiv. 879-891. 


Whitman, Walt. Blodgett, Harold. ‘Walt Whitman in England.” 
Am. Mercury, xvi. 490-496. 
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The growth of Whitman’s literary reputation in England. 
“Whitman and Dowden.” Am. Lit., 1. 171-182. 


Elliott, G. R. “Browning’s Whitmanism.” Sewanee Rev., Xxxvul. 
164-171. 


Furness, Clifton Joseph. “‘Walt Whitman’s Politics.” Am. Mer- 
cury, XVI. 459-466. 

Mr. Furness quotes from unpublished material in the possession of Mrs. E. 
Seaborn, London, Ont., to show that Whitman was a clear-headed, thorough 
student of political theories, and “if he had had sufficient opportunity, he would 
probably have been as scholarly as Emerson or Lowell.” 


Gohdes, Clarence L. F. “Whitman and Emerson.” Sewanee Rev., 
xxxvir. 79-93. 


Harrison, Richard Clarence. ‘‘Walt Whitman and Shakespeare.” 
PMLA, xttv. 1201-1238. 

“Whitman had assimilated a great body of the poetry of Shakespeare,” by the 
extensive reading of his plays, by memorizing passages, by attending the New York 
theatres and by writing dramatic criticisms. He also read widely about Shakespeare 
and his age. Mr Harrison believes that “the poet’s objection to the aristocratic 
element in Shakespeare . .. . is the key to the impelling force back of Whitman’s 
determination to encourage a literature which was to be American and democratic.” 


Holloway, Emory. “Some New Whitman Letters.” Am. Mercury, 
Xvi. 183-188. 


Personal letters to his mother and his brother Jeff, which throw new light on 
Whitman’s character. 


“Whitman as His Own Press-Agent.” Am. Mercury, 
xvi. 482-588. 


The history of Whitman’s efforts to publish and advertise his poems. 


Morris, Harrison Smith. Walt Whitman: A Brief Biography with 
Reminiscences. Cambridge, Mass. 


Ware, Lois. ‘Poetic Conventions in Leaves of Grass.” SP, XXvt. 
47-57. 


Wiley, Autrey Nell. “Reiterative Devices in Leaves of Grass.”” Am. 
Lit., 1. 161-170. 


Willard, Emma. Lutz, Alma. Emma Willard: Daughter of Democracy. 
N. Y. 


This early educator had friendships with prominent men and women, including 
Cooper, Sarah Hale, and Lydia Sigourney. 
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V. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
Miscellaneous. Burke, Kenneth. ‘A Decade of American Fiction.” 
Bookman, Lx1x. 561-567. 


A discussion of Thornton Wilder, Ernest Hemingway, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Conrad Aiken, E. E. Cummings, Glenway Westcott, and others. 


Dickinson, Thomas H. ‘The Dawn of a New Dramatic Era.” 
Virginia Quar. Rev., v. 411-431. 


Frank, Waldo. The Rediscovery of America. N. Y. 
Analysis of the cultural and spiritual life of America. 


Gerould, Katharine Fullerton. “This Hard-Boiled Era.’’ Harpers 
Mag., cLvim. 247-265. 


An attempt to explain certain tendencies in contemporary biography, drama, 
fiction, poetry, and criticism. 


Hartsock, Ernest. ‘Roses in the Desert.” Sewanee Rev., XXXVII. 
328-335. 


A review of contemporary Southern verse. 


Hughes, Merritt Y. “Jim Tully: Poet or Picaro?’” Sewanee Rev., 
XXXVII. 389-398. 


Johnson, A. Theodore. Realism in Contemporary American Litera- 
ture: Notes on Dreiser, Anderson, Lewis. Southwestern Builetin (South- 
western, Memphis). 


McCormick, Virginia Taylor. ‘Is Poetry a Life Issue in the 
South?” Sewanee Rev., xxxvit. 399-406. 


Manly, John Matthews, and Rickert Edith. Contemporary A meri- 
can Literature: Bibliography and Study Outlines. Revised by Fred. B. 
Millett. N. Y. 

A revised edition of this valuable guide, which was first published in 1922. 


Mantle, Burns. American Playwrights of Today. N. Y. 


Munson, Gorham B. “The Young Critics of the Nineteen- 
Twenties.” Bookman, txx. 369-373. 


Nicholson, Marjorie. ‘‘The Professor and the Detective.” Atlantic 
Mo., Cx. 483-493. 

In an engaging article on a timely theme the author makes keen diagnosis of 
the state of letters in America. 


Sothern, E. H. ‘‘Leg Shows and Billingsgate.”” North Am. Rev., 
ccexxvil. 308-314. 


“In which one who favors the meatier drama and lustier acting of other days 
meditates sadly upon the dubious plight of ouz current theatre.” 
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Tate, Allen. ‘“‘American Poetry Since 1920.” Bookman, tviit. 
503-508. 


Wickham, Harvey. The Impuritans. N. Y. 


Discussion of some literary men whose theories the author considers contrary 
to traditional morality, such as Cabell, James Joyce, Havelock Ellis, Sherwood 
Anderson. 


Anderson, Sherwood. Smith, Rachel. ‘Sherwood Anderson: Some 
Entirely Arbitrary Reactions.” Sewanee Rev., xxxvit. 159-163. 


Atherton, Gertrude. Stevenson, Lionel. ‘Atherton versus Grundy: 

The Forty Years’ War.” Bookman, Lx1x. 464-472. 

“To have written thirty-seven novels in forty years, and to have provoked 
violent controversy by every one of them” has been the fate of Gertrude Atherton 
Babbitt, Irving. Bandler, Bernard, II. “The Individualism of Irving 

Babbitt.” Hound & Horn, 11. 57-70. 


Bierce, Ambrose. Castro, Adolphe de. Portrait of Ambrose Bierce. 

N. Y. 

This study of Bierce suffers from the author’s sentimentality and inaccuracy. 
It does, however, make available some hitherto buried material in the form of 
letters, articles, and personal conversations. 

Grattan, C. Hartley. Bitter Bierce, A Mystery of American Letters. 
N. Y. 

A hasty and superficial study which adds little of fact or interpretation to our 
knowledge of Bierce. 

McWilliams, Carey. Ambrose Bierce: A Biography. N. Y. 


“‘Ambrose Bierce.” Am. Mercury, xvi. 215-222. 

List of writers who have perpetuated myths about Bierce; anecdotal sketch of 
his life. ‘His stories are of trivial importance when compared with the bulk of 
his satirical writings; if he was a great short-story writer, then it was by a miracle 
of indirection.” 


Neale, Walter. Life of Ambrose Bierce. N.Y. 


A biography of 456 pages, besides Appendix and Index, written by his friend 
and publisher. 


Starrett, Vincent. Ambrose Bierce: A Bibliography. Philadelphia. 
The ninth of the Centaur Bibliographies. 


Wilt, Napier. ‘Ambrose Bierce and the Civil War.” Am. Lit., 
1. 260-285. 


An attempt “to trace Bierce’s actual war experiences; to examine his auto- 
biographical sketches in the light of official records .... and to try to determine 
how much of the material is from Bierce’s remembrance of the events, and how 
much of it is taken from the writings of others on the same subject.” 
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Brownell, William C. Bandler, Bernard, II. ‘‘The Humanism of W. C. 
Brownell.” Hound & Horn, 11. 205-222. 


Mercier, Louis J. A. “W. C. Brownell and Our Neo Barbarism.”’ 
Forum, LxXxx1. 376-381. 


Cabell, James Branch. Clark, Emily. ‘‘The Case of Mr. Cabell vs. 
The Author of the Biography.” Virginia Quar. Rev., v. 336-345. 


Hooker, Edward Niles. ‘‘Something about Cabell.” Sewanee Rev., 
xxxvir. 192-203. 


Cather, Willa. Wagenknecht, Edward. “Willa Cather.” Sewanee 
Rev., XXXvu1. 221-239. 


Cobb, Irvin S. Maurice, Arthur Bartlett. “Irvin S. Cobb.” Bookman, 
ixix. 511-514. 


Coolbrith, Ina. Kendall, Carlton. ‘California Pioneer Poetess.”’ 
Overland Monthiy, Lxxxvit. 229-230. 
“An appreciation of Ina Coolbrith, who died on February 22, 1928; with a 
brief account of her life, her poetry, and her literary acquaintance.” 


Crane, Stephen. Bohnenberger, Carl, and Hill, Norman Mitchell. 
“The Letters of Joseph Conrad to Stephen and Cora Crane.” 
Bookman, Lx1x. 225-235; 367-374. 


Follett, Wilson. ‘‘The Second Twenty-Eight Years: A Note on 
Stephen Crane, 1871-1900.” Bookman, txvut. 532-537. 


Field, Eugene. Goodrich, Mary. ‘‘The Vogue in Revival.’’ Overland 
Monthly, Lxxxvit. 271-272. 
Unpublished anecdotes and a facsimile of the poem, ‘“Gaston’s Remorse,”’ 
together with a pen sketch, by Eugene Field. 


Frost, Rober’. Cox, Sidney. Robert Frost, Original ‘Ordinary’ Man. 
N. Y. 
A brief critical study. 


Garland, Hamlin. ‘Roadside Meetings of a Literary Nomad.” Book- 
man, LXX. 138-152; 246-257; 392-406. 1, ““From South Dakota to 
Boston, in the Early Eighties.”” um, ‘‘William Dean Howells and 
Other Memories of Boston.” m1, “Early Stories—Meetings with 
Walt Whitman—Sidney Lanier.” 

The first of eight installments of Mr. Garland’s reminiscences, which will 
supplement his “Middle Border” biographies. 


Glasgow, Elien. Clark, Emily. “Ellen Glasgow.” Virginia Quar. Rev. 
v. 182-191. 
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Haardt, Sara. ‘Ellen Glasgow and the South.” Bookman, Lx1x. 
133-139. 


Green, Paul. Jones, Howard Mumford. “Paul Green.” Southwest 
Rev. xtv (1928). 1-8. 


Hergesheimer, Joseph. MHaardt, Sara. ‘Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
Methods.”” Bookman, tx1x. 398-403. 


Howells, William Dean. Firkins, Oscar. “Last of the Mountaineers.” 
Sat. Rev. Lit., v. 774-775. 
“A brief survey of the relations between Howells and our contemporaries, 
or rather of the relation between his work and theirs.” 


Hurst, Fannie. Maurice, Arthur Bartlett. ‘‘Fannie Hurst.” Bookman, 
Lx1x. 258-260. 


James, Henry. Roberts, Morris. Henry James’s Criticism. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
“An analysis of Henry James’s artistic faith as revealed in his Prefaces and other 

critical writings.” 

Jeffers, Robinson. Adamic, Louis. Robinson Jeffers: A Portrait. 
Seattle, Wash. 


A biographical sketch of the author of Tamar, Roan Stallion, The Women of 
Point Star, and Cawdor. No. 27 of The Univ. of Washington Chapbooks. 


Jewett, Sarah Orne. Matthiessen, Francis Otto. Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Boston. 
A critical biography of one hundred and fifty pages, with bibliographical notes. 


Lewis, Sinclair. Maurice, Arthur Bartlett. ‘Sinclair Lewis.” Book- 
man, LXIx. 52-53. 

Lummis, Charles Fletcher. Field, Ben. ‘‘Charles Fletcher Lummis.” 
Overland Monthly, txxxvit. 197-203. 


An appreciation of a Los Angeles writer. 


Masters, Edgar Lee. Powys, John Cowper. ‘‘Edgar Lee Masters,’’ 
Bookman, Lx1x. 650-655. 


Matthews, Brander. Hamilton, Clayton. “Brander.” February 21, 
1852—March 31, 1929. Scribner’s Mag., Lxxxvi. 82-87. 
A study of Brander Matthews with emphasis upon his personality. 


Miller, Joaquin. Wagner, Harr. Joaquin Miller and His Other Self. 
San Francisco. 


Mitchell, Weir. Burr, Anna Robeson Brown. Weir Mitchell, His Life 
and Letters. .N. Y. 
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This biography appears in the centennial of Dr. Mitchell’s birth. The author 
has used notes from an autobiography which Mitchell contemplated, and letters 
to and from such men as Oliver Wendell Holmes, Phillips Brooks, Charles Eliot 
Norton, George Meredith, Henry James, and Andrew Lang. 


More, Paul Elmer. Elliott, G. R. ““Mr. More and the Gentle Reader.” 
Bookman, Lx1x. 143-147. 


Norris, Frank. Grattan, C. Hartley. ‘Frank Norris.”” Bookman, 
Lx1x. 506-510. 


The author considers McTeague and others masterpieces of realism. 


O'Neill, Eugene. Boyd, Ernest. ‘Eugene O’ Neill and Others.”’ Book- 
man, LXIx. 179-181. 


Clark, Barrett Harper. Eugene O’ Neill, the Man and His Plays. 
N. Y. 

The present volume is 2 revision of the author’s earlier book, Eugene O’ Neill. 
Contains bibliography of ‘First productions of plays,” “Published Plays,” “‘Refer- 
ences (in Books)?” and ‘Published letters, articles, notes, etc.” 


Mickle, Alan D. Studies on Six Plays of Eugene O’ Neill. N. Y. 


“Not an attempt at a critical evaluation,” the author says, but “simply a 
testimony.” 


Shipley, Joseph T. The Art of Eugene O’ Neill. Seattle, Wash., 
1928. 

No. 19 of The Univ. of Washington Chapbooks; a thirty-four page critical 
essay. 
Parrington, Vernon Louis. Harrison, Joseph Barlow. Vernon Louis 

Parrington, American Scholar. Seattle, Wash. 

No. 31 of The Univ.of Washington Chapbooks. 


Peterkin, Julia. Bennett, Isadora. “Lang Syne’s Miss,’ The Back- 
ground of Julia Peterkin, Novelist of the Old South.” Bookman, 
LxIx. 357-366. 


Law, Robert Adger. “Mrs. Peterkin’s Negroes.” Southwest 
Review, xtv. 455-461. 

“Her stories are uncolored by any open desire to uplift the negro race or the 
American people.” 


Robinson, Edwin Arlington. Hammond, Josephine. ‘The Man 
Against the Sky.” Personalist, x. 178-184. 


Sandburg, Carl. Compton, Clark H. “Who Reads Carl Sandburg?” 
South Atlantic Quar., xxvur. 190-200. : 
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Sherman, Stuart. Life and Letters of Stuart P. Sherman. Edited by 
Jacob Zeitlin and Homer Woodbridge. 2 vols. N. Y. and Toronto. 


“Sherman’s criticism displays three fairly distinct phases. In the first he appears 
as the avowed knight errant of humanism..... In On Contemporary Literature 
as in the Matthew Arnold, he adopted essentially the critical philosophy of Messrs. 
More and Babbitt ..... In the second phase he remains on the whole a good 
humanist, though he moves farther away from the aristocratic humanism of 
Mr. More..... The two books which embody the significant doctrine of this 
period are Americans and The Genius of America.” 


“Stuart P. Sherman and Paul Elmer More.” Correspondence 
edited by Jacob Zeitlin. Bookman, txx. 43-53. 

“The letters .... throw light on the central experience of Stuart Sherman’s 
career: his early adherence to the views of Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More, 


i) 


and his gradual shift to a position nearer that of their ‘adversaries’. 


Timrod, Henry. Thompson, Henry Tazewell. Henry Timred, 
Laureate of the Confederacy. Columbia, S. C. 
A brief biographical sketch, with lit‘.e critical material. 


Train, Arthur. Maurice, Arthur Bartlett. ‘Arthur Train.” Bookman, 
Lx1x. 170-172. 


Wharton, Edith. Gilbertson, Catherine. ‘‘Mrs. Wharton.” Century, 
cxrx. 112-119. 


White, Stewart Edward. Maurice, Arthur Bartlett. “Stewart Edward 
White.” Bookman, Lxtx. 588-589. 


IV. FRENCH 


I. LINGUISTICS 
Cons, Louis. ‘“‘Nous deux lui.” MP, xxvir. 159-160. 
Parallels from older languages for this vulgarism, used instead of nous deux 
moi et lui. 
Henning, G. R. “A Note on autrui.”” MLN, xiv. 107-108. 
Examples from recent authors illustrating its use as subject and object of verbs. 


Holmes, U. T. “Old French: Camelot.” RR, xx. 231-236. 

Author’s residence derived from Camalodunum, mentioned by Pliny, modern 
Colchester. 

Johnston, O. M. “Confusion between O. Fr. More and Mor.” 
MLN, xiv. 324-327. 

Mulberry has been mistaken for Moor in interpretations of O. Fr. texts. 


Levy, Raphael. “Old French dene.” MP, xxvut. 155-157. 
Replying to U. T. Holmes, he holds that dene is derived, not from ef non, 
but from dum non. 
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Rabelais. Menut, A. D. “‘Doublets in the Language of R.” Lang., 
v. 106-112. 
Classification of the 44 doublets first found in R. 


Raschi de Troyes. Darmesteter, A., and Blondheim, D. S. Les Gloses 
frangaises dans les commentaires talmudiques de Raschi. T.1. Paris, 
Champion. lxix+212 pp. 


Publication of R.’s commentary with a study of the contribution made by it 
to O. Fr. lexicography. 


Warren, F. M. ‘The Arabic Origin of Galafre, Galienne, and 
Orable.” MP, xxvu. 23-26. 


These names in Mainet and the Prise d’Orange from Arabic Chalaf, Aliya, 
and Ghorab. 


II. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 
Miscellaneous. Guyer, F. E. ‘‘The Chronology of the Earliest French 
Romances.” MP, xxvi. 257-277. 
Approximate dates of those that appeared between 1148 and 1184. 


Parsons, H. Rosamond. ‘Anglo-Norman Books of Courtesy and 
Nurture.” PMLA, xtiv. 383-455. 

Publication of five treatises on courtesy, critically edited and accompanied by 
a glossary. 


Estoire del Saint Graal. Loomis, R. S. ‘Bron and other Figures in 
the Z. del S.G.”” MLR, xxiv. 416-436. 


Identification of figures in the Estoire with Welsh prototypes. 


Fergus et Galiene. Schlauch, Margaret. ‘‘The Historical Background 
of F. et G.,’”? See General Section, vi. 


Fille du comte de Pontieu, la. Krappe, A. H. “Ueber die orientalische 
Quelle der ‘Tochter des Grafen von Pontieu’.”” ZRPH, xu1x. 
544-549. 


Lai de Tydorel, le. Krappe, A. H. ‘‘The Celtic Provenance of ‘The 
Lay of T’.”” MLR, xxiv. 200-204. 


Parallels from Western Ireland. 


Lancelot. Sir Lancelot of the Lake, a French Prose Romance of the 
Thirteenth Century. New York, Harcourt, Brace. xx+420 pp. 
46 plates. 


Both a translation and a contribution to Arthurian studies. 


Marie de France. Damon, S. F. “M. de F.: Psychologist of Courtly 
Love.” PMLA, x tiv. 968-996. 


A discussion of the lays as forming a “courtly comedy.” 
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Vie de S. Thibaut, la. Manning, H. E. “‘La Vie de S. T.” N. Y., 
Institute of French Studies. ix +134 pp. 
A critical edition. 


III. LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1700 


Miscellaneous. Clement, N. H. ‘Nature and the Country in Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Century French Poetry.” PMLA, xtiv. 
1005-1047. 

A general study of nature in the poetry of the Renaissance and of the Solitude 
and Desert motif in that of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Green, F. C. French Novelists, Manners, and Ideas, from the 
Renaissance to the Revolution. N. Y. 


Lancaster, H. C. A History of French Dramatic Literature in the 
Seventeenth Century. Part I: The Pre-Classical Period (1610-1634). 
2 vols. Johns Hopkins Press. 786 pp. 


The first quarter of a history of plays, authors, actors, theaters, and dramatic 
theories in the seventeenth century. 


“The Introduction of the Unities into the French Drama 
of the Seventeenth Century.” MLN, xiv. 207-217. 
Their gradual adoption (1630-40) by Mairet, Corneille and other dramatists. 


Mac Pherson, Harriet D. Censorship under Louis XIV, 1661-1715; 
Some Aspects of its Influence. N. Y., Institute of French Studies. 
xvi+174 pp. 


Arlier. Gerig, J. L. Antoine Arlier and the Renaissance at Nimes. 
N. Y., Institute of French Studies. 57 pp. 


Boaistuau. Moore, O. H. “Le réle de B. dans le développement de la 
légende de ‘Roméo et Juliette’... RLC, 1x. 637-643. 
B. added only minor details to his Italian predecessors. 


Chillac. Bushee, Alice H. “A Cid Drama of 1639.” Hisp., xu. 339- 
346. 
A longer analysis than has been given hitherto of Timothée de Chillac’s Ombre 
du comte de Gormas. 


Corneille, P. Waterhouse, F. A. “C.’s Dilemma.” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, xxvut. 13-26. 


The decline of his genius due to the change of interest in French society from 
deeds to words. 


Corneille, T. Levy, Raphael. ‘The Sources of T. C.’s Darius.” RR, 
xx. 35-41. 
Justin, Freinshem, and the A strée. 
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Fauchet. Holmes, U. T., and Radoff, M. L. “Claude F. and his 
Library.” PMLA, xttv. 229-232. 
A list of MSS and books owned or borrowed by F. while investigating medieval 
history and literature. 


La Calprenéde. Wilson, III, T. J. ‘‘The Marriage Contract of La C.” 
MP, xxvi. 253-255. 
Contract with Mme de Bracque, Dec. 6, 1648. 


“The Will of La C. pére.” MLN, xttv. 103-105. 
The novelist is niade residuary legatee, April 27, 1635. 


La Fontaine. Krappe, A. H. “De oudste versie van de fabel du 
Thésauriseur et du singe.”’ Neophilologus, x1v. 90-91. 
Parallel with a passage in Gregory of Tours’s De Gloria confessorum. 


La Rochefoucauld. Grubbs, H. A. “The Originality of La R.’s 
Maxims.” RHL, xxxvi. 18-59. 


A study of his sources with the conclusion that his work is largely original. 


Montaigne. Woodbridge, B. M. ‘Katharsis et les Modernes.”’ 
Leuvensche Bijdragen, xxi. 11-20. 
Examples from M. and some later writers. 


Rabelais, see sections 1 (Rabelais) and v (Balzac). 


Scudéry. Matulka, Barbara. Le Prince déguisé. N. Y., Institute of 
French Studies. 102 pp. 


The text of the play with an introductory study of sources and staging. 


Urfé, A. d’. Roosbroeck, G. L. van. “Unpublished Poems by Anne 
d’U.” RR, xx. 141-153. 
From MS. Bibl. Nat. fr. 25, 464. 


Vrevin. Temple, M. E. “ ‘L’Enfer der Chicaneurs’ of L. V.: a Pre- 
liminary to the ‘Lettres provinciales’.” MLR, xxiv. 331-333. 
An attempt to find in an author of the early seventeenth century a forerunner 
of Pascal. 


IV. LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Miscellaneous. See sections IV (Green, Mac Pherson) and VI (Caul- 
field, Melcher). 


Brenner, C. D. L’ Histoire nationale dans la tragédie :rangaise du 
XVIITI* siécle, Univ. of Calif. Press. viii +136 pp. 
Chiefly plays from 1734 to the Revolution. 


Green, F. C. Eighteenth-Century France. London. 222 pp. 


Six essays. 
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Philips, Edith. ‘‘Le Personnage du quaker sur la scéne frangaise.” 
RLC, 1x. 432-446. 


From the Jeune Indienne (1764) to Chatterton. 


Roosbroeck, G. L. van. “Who wrote the Epitaphe de Cromwell?”’ 
MLN, xutv. 450-451. 


Attributed to various authors. 


Beaumarchais. Chinard, G. Lettres inédites de B., de Mme de B. et de 
leur fille Eugénie. Johns Hopkins Press. 141 pp. 
Letters written between 1767 and 1832. 


Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. Hawkins, R. L. ‘B. and Peale’s Phila- 
delphia Museum.” RR, xx. 1-12. 


An autobiographical sketch, hitherto unpublished except in translation. 


Du Pont de Nemours. Chinard, G. Lettres de Du P. de N. écrites dela 
prison de la Force. Paris, Margraff. 102 pp. 


Prévost. Hazard, P., et ses étudiants américains. Etudes critiques sur 
Manon Lescaut. Chicago, Univ. Press)s MP Monographs. xii 
+113 pp. 

Studies of the novel and bibliography of the author. 


Rousseau. Havens, G. R. ‘“R.’s Doctrine of Goodness according 
to Nature.”” PMLA, xtiv. 1239-1245. 


A reply to Miss Tresnon’s objections to his articles on R. 


Hawkins, R. L. “Manuscripts of Jean-Jacques R. at Harvard 
University.” RR, xx. 209-221. 


Two letters, annotations on a botanical work, two pieces of music copied by 
him, and an ode. 


Schinz, A. “‘The Concept of Nature in Philosophy and Literature; 
A Consideration of Recent Discussions.’’ Proceedings of the American 
Philos. Soc., uxvim. 207-225. 


The term nature as understood by Rousseau and some of his predecessors. 


La Pensée de Jean-Jacques R. Paris, Alcan. xii +521 pp. 
An exhaustive study of R.’s ideas. 


“Le Rationalisme de R. dans les notions de conscience 
morale et de vie selon la nature.”” Revue d’ Histoire de la Philosophie, 
mr. 1-21. 


Wright, E. H. The Meaning of Rousseau. N. Y. 168 pp. 
A survey of R.’s main ideas. 
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Voltaire. Barr, Mary-Margaret H. A Century of Voltaire Study: A Bib- 
liography of Writings on Voltaire 1825-1925. N. Y. Institute of 
French Studies. xxiv+123 pp. Havens, G. R. ‘“‘V.’s Pessimistic 
Revision of the Conclusion of the Poéme sur le Désastre de Lisbonne.” 
MLN, xutv. 489-492, with facsimile. 


and Torrey, N. L. ‘‘V.’s Books: A Selected List.””’ MP, 
xxvii. 1-22. 
Titles of some 400 books owned by V., a part of his library now at Leningrad. 


Hawkins, R. L. “Six Unpublished Letters of V.” MP, xxvt. 
245-253. 
Written between 1750 and 1774. 


Roosbroeck, G. L. van. ‘Additions and Corrections to V.’s Bibliog- 
raphy.” MLN, x iv. 328-330. 


17 titles supplementing Bengesco. 


‘Alzivette’: an unpublished parody of V.’s ‘Alzire.’ 
N. Y., Institute of French Studies. 75 pp. 


“L’ Empirique,” an unpublished parody of V.’s Mahomet. 
N. Y., Institute of French Studies. 77 pp. 


Rovillain, E. E. “Z’Ingénu de V.: quelques influences.” PMLA, 
XLIv. 537-545. 
Le Sage, Prévost, Delisle de la Drevetiére, Pascal. 


Torrey, N. L. ‘‘The Date of Composition of Candide and V.’s Cor- 
rections.” MLN, xiv. 445-447. 


Wagniére’s notes, corrected by V., show that it was completed in July, 1758. 


“V.’s English Notebook.” MP, xxv1. 307-325. 
Published from a MS. at Leningrad, only partly printed hitherto. 


Wade, I. O. “V.’s Name.” PMLA, xtiv. 546-564. 


Review of twelve suggestions, with the conclusion that the name is probably 
derived from Airvault. 


V. LITERATURE FROM 1800 TO THE PRESENT 
Miscellaneous. See section IV (Philips and Beaumarchais). 


Caulfield, Ruby Van A. The French Literature of Louisiana. N. Y., 
Institute of French Studies. xv +282 pp. 


Works of all sorts, written in French by natives of La. or persons who have 
made their home there. 


Evans, D. O. ‘‘Le Roman apostolique sous la monarchie de 
Juillet.” FQ, x1. 18-30. 
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Drouineau, Alletz, Legrand, etc. 


Melcher, Edith. Stage Realism in France between Diderot and 
Antoine. Bryn Mawr Coll. diss. vi+189 pp. 


Antoine’s reforms are the culmination of a movement traced from Diderot to 
Sardou. 


Peyre, H. “Obscurity in Recent French Poetry.” RR, xx. 131- 
136. 


Rhodes, S. A. “‘Purists’ on Parnassus.” Sewanee Review, Xxxvul. 
303-322. 
The recent debate over “‘pure’’ poetry. 


Schaffer, A. Parnassus in France. Austin, Univ. of Texas. x 
+291 pp. 
The lyric poetry of Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, Baudelaire, etc. 


Treille, Marguerite. Le Conflit dramatique en France de 1823 4 1830. 
Paris, Picart. 180 pp. 

Influence of Talma, Shakespeare, English actors, etc. who prepared the way 
for the Romantic drama. 


Balzac. Canfield, A. G. “Apropos of a Letter of B.” MLN, xttv. 
167-171. 
The composite character of letter no. 128 in his Correspondance. 


Cornwell, Irene. ‘‘The Correspondance of Honoré de B.: Its 
Significance and its Unreliability.” PMLA, xiv. 1159-1178. 


Its statements can be accepted only in part. 


Evans, D. O. “An Unpublished Letter of B.” MLN, xtiv. 15-17. 
To Desnoyers, March 1, 1840. 


Fess, G. M. “The Pyrrhonist in B.’s Jean Louis.” MLN, xttv. 
171-173. 


The influence of Rabelais on this early novel. 


Palfrey, T. R. “Un Inédit de B.” MLN, xttv. 32-36. 
Prospectus of I’ Europe littéraire (1833). 


Royce, W. H. A B. Bibliography. Chicago, Univ. Press. xvii 
+464 pp. 
A bibliography of works about B. through 1927. 


Barrés. Cabeen, D. C. “Maurice B. and the ‘Young’ Reviews.” 
MLN, xutv. 532-537. 
B.’s essential ideas alreacy expressed in his first writings. 
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Baudelaire. Peyre, H. “L’Image du navire chez B.” MLN, xtiv. 
447-450. 
Importance of it in B.’s work. 


Rhodes, S. A. The Cult of Beauty in B. 2 vols. N. Y., Institute of 
French Studies. xxi+617 pp. 


Roosbroeck, G. L. van. “The Source of B.’s Prose-Poem, l’ Hor- 
loge.” RR, Xx. 356-359. 
Father Huc, Empire chinois. 


Wright, M. G. The Réle of the Auditive Sense in B.’s Works. Univ. 
of Pennsylvania diss. 78 pp. 


Béranger. Kurz, H. ‘‘An Unedited Letter of B.”” RR, xx. 154-156. 
Of May 13, 1849. 


Curel, de. Fite, A. G. “Francois de C. vu par un étranger. Impres- 
sions intimes.” RHL, xxxvi. 388-408. 
Recollections of visits paid the dramatist. 


Daudet. Kurz, H. ‘D.’s Atmospheric Sensibility.” PMLA, xLiv 
1179-1200. 


Use of sunlight, dust, rain, etc. 


Morize, A. ‘Le ‘Bourriquot’ de Tartarin.” MLN, xutv. 244-245. 
A scene suggested by Cooper’s Prairie. 


Dumas, pére. Gorman,H. The Incredible Marquis, A. Dumas. N.Y., 
466 pp. 


A biography. 


Feuillet. Borresen, A. Le Thédtre d’Octave F. Paris, Spes editions. 
283 pp. 
Life and plays. 


Flaubert. Jackson, J. F. ‘‘A Note on F.” MLN, xtiv. 538. 
A passage in the Education sentimentale inspired by a letter written by F. in 1863. 


Gautier. David, H. “L’Exotisme hindou chez Théophile G.” RIC, 
1x. 515-564. 


A review of his borrowings from the culture in India. 


Gide. See Proust. 


Gobineau. Rowbotham, A. H. The Literary Works of Count de G. 
Paris, Champion. 171 pp. 
Life, novels, stories, poems, books of travel. 
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82 Bibliography for 1929—Spanish 


Guérin, de. Chinard, G. Lettres d’ Adolescence. Paris, Roches. 173 pp. 


An edition of hitherto unpublished letters of Maurice de G., subsequently 
translated by H. B. Jones with an introduction by G. Chinard. The latter work is 
entitled From Centaur to Cross (N. Y., 214 pp.). 


Hugo. Grant, E. M. “ ‘Car le géant est pris’... . Hernani, 1911.” 
MLN, xttv. 458-459. 
The giant was suggested by changes made in Lui. 


Hess, J. A. “Goethe’s Egmont as a Possible Source of H.’s Her- 
nani.” MP, xxvit. 193-199. 
Similarities between Egmont and a score of lines in the last three acts of the play. 


Leroux, P. Evans D. O. “Pierre L. and his Philosophy in Relation to 
Literature.” PMLA, xutv. 274-287. 


The sources of his thought, his criticism and influence. 


Pixerécourt. Lacey, A. P. and the French Romantic Drama. Toronto, 
Univ. Press. 88 pp. 
The relationship of the melodrama to Romantic drama of 1829-43. 


Proust. Rhodes, S. A. “Pedagogical Lessons from Marcel P. and 
André G.” The French Review, 111. 3-12. 


Renan. Peyre, H. ‘Ernest R., critique littéraire.” PMLA, x iv. 
288-308. 
His attitude that of a literary historian rather than that of an aesthetic critic. 


Rostand. Page, Dorothy. Edmond R. et la légende napoléonienne dans 
“Y Aiglon.”’ Paris diss., Champion. 189 pp. 


Sainte-Beuve. Hawkins, R. L. ‘Un article inédit de S.-B. sur 
Béranger.” RHL, xxxvi. 427-438. 
An article hitherto unpublished except in a translation by J. R. Lowell. 


Taine. Smith, Horatio. “The T. Centennial: Comment and Bibli- 
ography.” MLN, xttv. 437-445. 


Tocqueville, de. Hawkins, R. L. “Unpublished Letters of Alexis de 
T.” RR, xx. 351-356. 
Written to Americans, 1831-1843. 


V. SPANISH 


Bibliography. Finney, Clara L. List of Books printed before 1601 in the 
Library of the Hispanic Society of America. N. Y., 274 pp. 
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I. LINGUISTICS 
Phonology. Hills, E. C. “‘Mexican Accent: A Note.” Hisp, xm. 
473-74. 


Syntax. Dale, G. I. ‘The Figurative Negative in Old Spanish.” 
MLN, xttv. 323-4. 


Hills, E. C., and Anderson, J. O. ‘‘The Frequency of the Moods and 
Tenses of Verbs in Recent Spanish Plays.”” Hisp, x11. 604-6. 


Spaulding, R. K. “An Inexact Analogy. The -ra Form as a Sub- 
stitute for the -ria.” Hisp, xm. 371-6. 


Templin, E. H. “An Additional Note on mds que.” Hisp, xu. 
163-70. 


Wilson, W. ‘‘Zorrilla’s Use of the Familiar and Polite Forms of 
Address in his Don Juan Tenorio.” Hisp. x1. 367-70. 


Wright, L. O. “The Indicative Function of the -ra Verb Form.” 
Hisp, x11. 259-78. 

Its disappearance in pre-Golden Age prose, absence from Golden Age literature 
and revival by the nineteenth-century romanticists. 


Lexicology. Gillet, J. E. ‘El flamenco en algunos textos espajfioles 
antiguos.” RFE, xv. 384-8. 


Pérez, E. ‘“‘Algunas voces sacadas de las obras de los Alvarez 


Quintero.” Hisp, x11. 479-88. 


Rice, C. C. “Spanish Etymologies.”’ Lang, v. 23-6. 
Study of estragar, sesgar, simado and sosegar. 


Solalinde, A. G. “Sobre la fecha de ‘perro’.” RFE, xv. 289-93. 


Examples from the 13th century found in the General Estoria. 


Brown, C. B. ‘The Passive and Indefinite Reflexives in Old 
Spanish.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., 
vi. 313-16. 


Versification. Espinosa, A. M. “La sinalefa y la compensacién entre 


versos en la versificacién espafiola. RR, xx. 44-53. 


II. SPANISH LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 


General. Krause, A. ‘‘La novela sentimental, 1440-1513.” [Univ. of 
Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., v1. 317-22. 


Peirce, H. J. “‘Aspectos de la personalidad del rey espafol en la 
literatura hispano-arabiga.” Smith College Studies in Mod. Langs., x. 
2. 1-39. 
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Alfonso X. Lobengier, C. S. “Las Siete Partidas in Full English 
Dress.” Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev. 1x. 529-44. 


Nunemaker, J. H. “Noticias sobre la alquimia en el Lapidario de 
Alfonso X.” RFE, xvi. 161-8. 


Nunemaker J. H. “The Lapidary of Alfonso X.” PQ, vir. 248-54. 


Berceo. Veintitrés Milagros. Edicién de C. Carroll Marden. Madrid. 
103 pp. 
Edited from the medieval codex, discovered by Professor Marden, from which 
he edited in 1928 four poems. 


Poema del Cid. Hills, E. C. ‘“‘The Unity of the Poem of the Cid.” 
Hisp., xu. 113-18. ° 
Expresses doubts concerning single authorship. 


Cifar. El libro del cauallero Zifar. (El libro del cauallero de Dios). 
Edited from the three extant versions by C. P. Wagner. Univ. of 
Michigan. xviii+532 pp. 

Important preface and the text. 


Flores de Filosofia. Zapata y Torres, M. ‘‘Breves notas sobre el 
‘Libro de los cient capitulos’ como base de las ‘Flores de Filosofia’.”’ 
Smith College Studies in Mod. Langs., x, 2. 43-54. 


Villasandino. Buceta, E. ‘Ensayo de interpretacién de la poesfa de 
Villasandino, nimero 199 del Cancionero de Baena.” RFE, xv. 
354-374. 


Buceta, E. ‘‘Fecha probable de una poesfa de Villasandino y de la 
muerte del poeta.” RFE, xvi. 51-58. 

No. 69, Cancionero de Baena, to be dated 1420. Death of V. occurred about the 
year 1424. 


III. SPANISH LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1700 


General. Buceta, E. “Apuntaciones sobre el soneto con estrambote 
en la literatura espafiola.” RHi, txxv. 583-95. 
Supplements article in RHi, lxxii. 460-74. 


Fucilla, J. G. ‘Notes on Anti-Petrarchism in Spain.” RR, xx. 
345-51. 


Fucilla, J. G. ‘Additions to ‘The First Idyl of Moschus in Imita- 
tions to the Year 1800’.” AJP, Lt. 190-93. 


Heaton, H. C. ‘Another ‘Pieza de Titulos de comedias’.” R Hi, 
Lxxv. 550-82. 
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Duelos de amor y desdén en papel, cinta y retrato, play of early 18th century. 
Editions described and titles identified. 


Medel del Castillo, F. “Indice general alfabético de todos los 
titulos de comedias.” Reimprimelo John M. Hill. RHi, rxxv. 144- 
369. 


Meredith, J. A. Introito and Loa in the Spanish Drama of the 
Sixteenth Century. (Univ. of Pennsylvania diss.) 136 pp. 


Romera-Navarro, M. “La defensa de la lengua espajiola en el siglo 
xvi.” BHi, xxx1. 204-55. 


Acufia (H. de). Crawford, J. P. W. “A Note on Hernando de Acufia’s 
Sonnet on Endymion.” MLN, xiv. 464-5. 


Calder6én de la Barca. Heaton, H. C. “On La selva confusa attributed 
to Calderén.”” PMLA, xutv. 243-73. 


Commonly known text of La selva confusa, attributed to C., is a rifacimento 
by C. of a play of same title by Lope de Vega found in Parte xxvm (1633). 


Castro (Guillén de). Leavitt, S. L. “Divine Justice in the Hazafas 
del Cid.”” Hisp., xtt. 141-6. 


Cervantes. Krappe, A. H. “La fuente clasica de Miguel de Cervantes, 
Don Quijote, Primera parte, Capitulo xvur.” RR, xx. 42-3. 
Madness of Ajax over award to Ulysses of armor of Achilles which lead him to 


mistake a flock of sheep for an army suggested the well-known episode in Don 
Quijote. 

Ford, J. D. M. ‘‘Plot, Tale, and Episode in Don Quixote.”” M élanges 
Jeanroy, 1928. 311-23. 


Views of Cervantes regarding the introduction of detachable novelesque episodes 
and precedents for this device to relieve the monotony of a unified narrative. 


Rotunda, D. P. “‘A Boccaccian Theme in the Galatea of Cervantes.” 
RR, xx. 245. 
Story of Timbrio and Silerio compared with Boccaccio’s Tito and Gisippo, 


Il Decamerone, X-8. 


Cueva (J. dela). Crawford, J. P. W. “The 1603 Edition of Juan de la 
Cueva’s Comedia del saco de Roma.” MLN, xttv. 389. 


Espinosa (P. de). Crawford, J. P. W. “The Notes ascribed to Ga- 
llardo on the Sources of Espinosa’s Flores de poetas ilusires.’ MLN, 
XLIv. 101-3. 
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Faria y Sousa (M.). Fucilla, J. G. ““The Spanish and Portuguese Imi- 
tations from the Italian of Manuel Faria y Sousa.” PQ, vin. 


124-44. 
From Petrarch, Panfilo Sasso, Veniero, Barignano, Annibal Caro and Capello. 


Géngora. Crawford, J. P. W. “Italian Sources of Géngora’s Poetry.’’ 


RR, xx. 122-30. 
Definite imitation of Italian poets limited to his apprentice years (1582-1585). 


Leonard, I. A. “Some Géngora centones in Mexico.” Hisp, x11. 
563-72. 


Heredia (J. de). Fucilla, J. G. ‘‘The Italian Imitations of Jerénimo de 
Heredia.” MLN, xiv. 318-23. 
Imitations from Petrarch, Tansillo, Bernardo Tasso, Costanzo, Coppetta and 
Parabosco in the Guirnalda de Venus casta y Amor enamorado. 


Jauregui (J. de). Rea, J. D. “A Sonnet of Jéuregui’s.” Hisp, xt. 
365-66. 
Sonnet on Mark Antony translated by Robert Southey. 


Lépez de Haro. ‘Aviso para cuerdos.” Publicalo Erasmo Buceta. 
R Hi, txxvi. 321-45. 


Molina (Tirso de). Leavitt, S. E. ‘‘A Note on the Burlador de Sevilla.”’ 
RR, xx. 157-9. 


Palmireno (J. L.). Lynn, C. ‘Juan Lorenzo Palmireno, Spanish 
Humanist.” Hisp, xu. 243-58. 


Quevedo. Rey, A. “An English Imitation attributed to Quevedo.” 
RR, xx. 242--4. 

Ruiz de Alarcén. Schons, Dorothy. “Apuntes y documentos nuevos 
para la biografia de Juan Ruiz de Alarc6én y Mendoza.” Bol. de la 
R. Acad. dela Hist., xcv. 


Santos (Francisco). Winter, C. J. ““Notes on the Works of Francisco 
Santos.” Hisp, xx. 457-64. 


Timoneda. Gillet, J. E. “A Note on Timoneda.” MLN, xitv. 
385-9. 
Deals with religious plays hitherto practically unknown. 


Ustaroz (J. F.). “Auto del nacimiento de Christo nuestro Redentor,” 
edited by E. D. Roberts. R Hi, rxxvi. 346-59. 


Vega (Lope de). Delano, L. K. “An Analysis of the Sonnets in Lope 
de Vega’s Cemedias.”” Hisp, x11. 119-40. 
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Romera-Navarro, M. “Lope y su defensa de la pureza de la lengua 
y estilo poético.” R Hi, xxv. 287-381. 


Solenni, G. V. M. de. Lope de Vega’s “El Brasil restituido.” 
(Columbia Univ. diss.) 


Ypélita. The Comedia Ypélita. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by P. E. Douglass. (Univ. of Pennsylvania diss.) 98 pp. 


Zabaleta. Doty, G. L. “Juan de Zabaleta’s El dia de fiesta por la 
mafana.”’ A Critical Annotated Edition. Roman. Forsch., xu. 
147-400. 


IV. LITERATURE SINCE 1700 


General. Arjona, D. K. “La voluntad and abulia in Contemporary 
Spanish Ideology.” RHi, txx1v. 573-672. 


Rogers, P. P. “The Peninsular War as a Source of Inspiration in 
the Spanish Drama of 1808-1814.” PQ, vu. 264-9. 


Alarcé6n (P. A. de). Place, E. B. “The Antecedents of El sombrero de 
tres picos.”” See General Section, VII, s. v. Place, E. B. 


Bances Candamo. Jack, W.S. “‘Bances Candamo and the Calderonian 
Decadents.” PMLA, xtiv. 1079-89. 


Theatro de los theatros contains best statement of the post-Calderonian view of 
the theatre before Luzan. 


Cruz (Ramén de la). Kany, C. E. “‘M4s sainetes de Don Ramén de 
la Cruz.” RHi, txxvi. 360-571. 


Nine additional plays printed from manuscripts in the Biblioteca Municipal 
of Madrid. 


Larra. Tarr, F. C. ‘‘Larra. Nuevos datos criticos y literarios (1829- 
1833).” RHi, txxvu. 246-69. 


Information drawn chiefly from journals of the period. 


Palacio (M. del). Robles, J. ‘‘Notas sobre Manuel del Palacio.” 
MLN, xutv. 43-1r. 


Sonnet imitated from a sonnet by Stecchetti. 


Palacio Valdés. Wagenheim, L. R. “A Chat with Armando Palacio 
Valdés on Feminism.” Hisp, x11. 439-46. 


Pérez Gald6s. Warshaw, J. ‘‘Galdés’s Apprenticeship in the Drama.”’ 
MLN, xutv. 459-63. 


Urabayen (Félix). Barja, C. “Félix Urabayen, novelista.” REH, u. 
53-64. 
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V. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA. 
General. Leonard, I. A. “A Mexican mdscara of the Seventeenth 
Century.” REH,1. 156-67. 
Avalos y Figueroa. Fucilla, J. G. “A Peruvian Petrarchist: Diego 
d’Avalos y Figueroa.” PQ, vit. 355-68. 


Blanco Fombona. Torres-Rioseco, A. ‘El modernismo y la critica.” 
Hisp, xm. 357-64. 


Dario. Boti, R. E. ‘‘Rubén Dario en La Habana.” REA, 1. 148-55, 

Estrada. Torres-Rioseco, A. “La obra de Genaro Estrada.” REUH. 
xx. 64-9. 

Loveira. Gonzidlez, M. P. ‘‘Carlos Loveira.”” RE H, u. 177-93. 

Milanés (J. J). Salazar y Roig, S. “El secreto de Milanés.” REH, 
11. 29-37. 

Nervo. Gonzidlez, M. P. “Amado Nervo.” Hisp, x11. 147-62. 

Payno. Spell, J. R. ‘The Literary Work of Manuel Payno.” Hisp, 
x1. 347-56. 


Sigiienza y Géngora. Leonard, I. A. Don Carlos Sigiienza y Géngora: 
A Mexican Savant of the Seventeenth Century. (Univ. of California) 
287 pp. 

Leonard, I. A. Ensayo bibliografico de Sigiienza y Géngora. Mexico. 


65 pp. 
Wast. Sedgwick, R. ‘‘Hugo Wast, Argentina’s Most Popular Novel- 


ist.” Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev. rx. 116-126. 


VI. PORTUGUESE 
Dunn, Joseph. A Grammar of the Portuguese Language. Wash- 
ington. 1928. 669 pp. 
Krappe, A. H. “Arco da velha.” MLR. xxiv. 72-3. 


VI. ITALIAN 


I. LINGUISTICS 
Altrocchi, R. ‘‘Some Deceptive Cognates.” Jtal. v1, 107-12. 
A sample list of Italian words which may be misunderstood because of their 
resemblance to English words generally of the same origin, with explanations of the 
different meanings. 


Lipari, A. “Standard Italian.” Jtal. v1, 75-80. 


“Standard Italian” is the Tuscan literary speech as distinguished from Tuscan 
or other dialects. The history of its development. An appeal for standardization of 
instruction and textbogks in Amencz. 
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Vaughan, H. H. “Old French Medesme in Sicilian.” MP. xxvu, 
103-105. 


Explanation of the different forms of the word in Sicilian. The meaning is 
probably derived from Norman French. 


II. LITERATURE IN THE XIIIth AND XIVth CENTURIES 


Dante. Austin, H. D. “‘Dante Notes, X. The Seven Nymphs and the 
Seven Lights. Purg. xxxu, 98.” MLN. xuiv, 235-41. 
The ‘“‘lumi’’ held by the nymphs identified with the seven “candelabri”’ in the 
“processional pageant.” The derivation of Dante’s imagery. 


“Dante Notes, XI. The Rainbow Colors.” MLN. 
XLIV, 315-18. 
Dante knew only three or four colors of the rainbow. Four of the rainbow colors 
in the “sevenfold strip”’ made by the seven flames in the pageant, may have been 
purple. 


Balogh, J. “Rerum Dominis Pietas Semper Amica.” Speculum 
IV, 323-24. 


The origin of Dante’s sentence “Romanum imperium de fonte nascitur pietatis.” 


De Salvio, A. The Rhyme Words in the Divina Commedia. Paris, 
Champion, x1v +127 pp. 

A classification of the rhyme-words which Dante may be thought to have used 
for the sake of the rhyme, with the object of showing by citations from other authors 


and explanation that the poet was rarely compelled to choose or to invent words 
for rhyme. 


Dunbar, H. F. Symbolism in Mediaeval Thought and its Consumma- 
tion in the Divine Comedy. Yale Univ. Press, xvir +563 pp. 

A far-reaching investigation of the nature of symbolism and its history in 
ancient myth and mediaeval thought. The theory of multiple symbolism is illus- 
trated in the Commedia, which is explained by means of it. Six appendices on special 
cognate subjects. A classified bibliography of 36 pages, and an index of 9 pages. 


Gilman, B. I. ‘‘Dante’s Choice of the Terza Rima.” RR. xx, 
326-30. 


Ingenious diagrams show how the terza rima enables the memory to retain the 
rhyme-scheme easily. Suggestions of possible mystical significances in the rhyme- 
scheme. 


Harper, G. McL. Spirit of Delight. London, Benn. 
Essays, two of which on Dante. 


Rand, E. K. Founders of the Middle Ages. Harvard Univ. Press. 
London, Milford. 


The “Lowell” lectures for 1928. One lecture on “St. Augustine and Dante.” 
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Trombly, A. E. “Two Notes on Dante.” MLN. xtuiv, 242-45. 


Interpretation of Vita Nuova xx1, 11. Resemblance and kinship between Vita 
Nuova and Commedia 


Yeames, H. H. “Dante the Central Man of All the World.” The 
Catholic World (Oct.). 


Petrarch. Merrill, R. V. ‘‘Platonism in Petrarch’s Canzoniere.” 
MP. xxvu, 161-74. 


Platonistic suggestions are not infrequent, but only one stanza of canzone 
CCLX (Carducci e Ferrari ed.) offers clear evidence of influence, perhaps not 
direct,of Plato. 


Wilkins, E. H. “The Dates of Transcription of Petrarch’s Manu- 
script vi. 3195.” MP. xxvi, 283-94. 


Supplementary to the study in MP. xxtv, 261-68 and 389-04. The evidence 
for dating the transcription by Petrarch and his scribe. 


Modern Discussions of the Dates of Petrarch’s Prose 
Letters. Univ. of Chicago Press. 77 pp. 
Indices to the discussion since 1863 on the dates of the letters. 


———— A Tentative Chronological List of Petrarch’s Prose Letters. 
University of Chicago Press. 24 pp. 


A companion classification to the above-mentioned Modern Discussions etc. 


Boccaccio. Griffin, N. E. and Myrick, A. B. The Filostrato of Giovanni 
Boccaccio. A translation with parallel text. With an Introduction 
by Nathaniel Edward Griffin. Univ. of Pennsylvania Press; London, 
Milford. ix+606 pp. 


Malone, K. “Patient Griseldus.” See General Section, vit. 


III. LITERATURE IN THE XVth AND XVIth CENTURIES 


Poliziano. Ayres, H. M. ‘A Translation of Poliziano’s Orfeo.” RR. 
xx, 13-24. 

Mario Equicola. Merlino, C. P. “The French Studies of Mario 
Equicola (1470-1525). Reprinted from Univ. of Calif. Pub. in 
Modern Philol. x1v, No. 1. 


French works mentioned and referred to in the Natura d’amore. 

Machiavelli. Ferrara, O The Private Correspondence of Nicolé Machia- 
velli. Johns Hopkins Press; London, Milford. x11 +130 pp. 
The author studied in his letters. 

Tasso. Dodge, R. E. N. “The Tex: of the Gerusalemme Liberaia in 
the versions of Carew and Fairfax.” PMLA. x tv, 681-95. 
The evidence as to what texts were used by the translators. 
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IV. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
Anonymous. ‘The Twentieth Century Writers.”” IJtaly- America 
Soc. Bull. (Nov.). 
Cleasby, H. L. “Italo Svevo.”’ Ital. v1. 37-40. 


Vittorini, D. “Il Romanzo italiano contemporaneo.” Ital. v1. 
113-16. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS 
Branchi, E. C. ‘Carlo Bellini. In occasione del sesquicentenario.” 
Ital. v1, 44-46. 


Bellini was for twenty-four years professor of modern languages in the College 
of William and Mary. 


Goggio, E. “Italy and the American War of Independence.”’ 
RR. xx, 25-34. 


Reminiscences of Filippo Mazzei, Alfieri, Carlo Botta, Luigi Castiglioni. 


McLaughlin, W. A. “The Italian Collection of the University of 
Michigan.” Ital. v1, 11-14. 


Napoli, A. ‘Un ricco acquisto di libri italiani.” Jtal. vr, 14-15 
The library of Erasmo Pércopo, acquired by the University of Michigan. 


Steere, E. B. “Italian Books in the William L. Clements Library 
Ann Arbor.” Jtal. vt, 15. 


ADDENDUM 
Blankner, F. V. “Pirandello Paradox.” Theatre Arts Monthly, 
x11, 891-902. (Dec., 1928). 
A study based on acquaintance with the author himself. 


VII. GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
I. PHILOLOGY 
Collitz, Clara H. ‘Propriety in the Light of Linguistics.” MP, 
xxvi, 415-426. 


Shows connection of some verbs of motion, used figuratively, with terms denot- 
ing propriety, fitness, etc., also in German. 


Kock, Ernst A. “Old West Germanic and Old Norse.” Studies in 
English Philology in Honor of Frederick Klaeber, pp. 14-20. 

Offers two emendations tc Heliand and OS Genes‘s and thirteen interpretative 
notes on OG poetical compounds containing words for war, hatred, horror, 
death, etc., showing the metaphoric use of the iatter in the whole OG field. 
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Leonard, William Ellery. ‘‘Four Footnotes to Papers on Germanic 
Metrics.” Ibid., pp. 1-13. 


Discussion of first principles of Germanic metrics in support of the eight-beat 
long-line (including ‘expanded’ lines). 


Preveden, Francis R. ‘“Etymological Miscellanies.” Lang, v, 
147-154. 


Discussion of five etymologies, No. 4: NHG Iitis, cognate with Lat. olo ‘smell’, 
ON almr ‘elm-tree’, etc. 


Prokosch, Eduard. ‘“‘Restwérter.” MP, xxv1, 459-465. 

Treats words that, being ‘psychologically’ unaccented or fixed by constant 
usage, resisted the action of a given phonetic law and survived unchanged: Goth. 
du, dis-, etc.; MF that, it, wat, etc. (cf. also Hildebrandslied); Lat. habere—Goth. 
haban and giban; Slavic togo. 


“Sprachgeschichte und Sprachunterricht.” MFDU, 
xxi, 1-5: Schriftsprache, Mundart, Unterrichtssprache; 27-31: 
Die germanischen und die deutschen Konsonanten; 59-63: Die deut- 
schen und die englischen Vokale; 91-96: Die Konjugation; 123-127: 
Die Deklination. 
Continuation of a series of articles lucidly setting forth what the teacher of 
German in America should know of Germanic philology. 


Twaddell, W. Freeman. “New Light on Phonetic Change.” 
MFDU, xxt1, 230-237. 

Discussion of G. K. Zipf’s study on Relative Frequency as a Determinant of 
Phonetic Change (see General Section), not free from oversights. 


Wood, Francis A. ‘Morphological Notes.” Klaeber Miscellany, 
pp. 28-31. 

(1) Points out the analogical use of ‘grammatica! change’ for tense-differentia- 
tion in OG dialects; (2) discusses forms resulting from loss of ‘grammatical change’, 
especially in OE and OHG; (3) NE run; (4) NE woman: women; (5) discusses the 
history of the gen. plur. of n-stems to account for Goth. hanané, OE hanena, etc., 
as against OHG handno. 


Zieglschmid, A. J. Friedrich. “Is the Use of wesan in the Periphras- 
tic Actional Passive in the Germanic Languages Due to Latin In- 
fluence?” JEGP, xxvin, 360-365. 


Answer in the negative. 


Gothic 


Davis, Edward P. “The Injunctive in Gothic.” MP, xxv1, 
427-432. 


Attempts to trace the survival of the injunctive in Gothic with special reference 
to the volitive and future functions. 
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Gaiss, Aloysius Joseph. A Collation of the Codex Argenteus and the 
Codex Brixianus. Univ. of Michigan diss.’ * 


Heffner, R.-M.S. ‘‘Gothic hiri.”” JEGP, xxviu, 343-359. 

(1) Doubts the relation of hiri, hirjats, hirjib to hér, suggests derivation from 
an IE *ker ‘to move (?)’; (2) to explain both vowels of hiri, suggests (“with no little 
reluctance’’) that the word was not commonly used in Wulfila’s time, but constitutes 
one of his conscious archaisms. 


“uf gakunpai (Luc. iii. 23).”” MLN, xriv, 454-455. 


Compares *gakunps to OHG kikunt, OE gecynd ‘natura’ and translates ‘Geburt’, 
‘Zustand des Werdens’, ‘Eintreten’, so as to fit the meaning of the Greek text, 
considered clear. 


Velten, Harry de Veltheym. Studies in the Gothic Vocabulary 
with Especial Reference to Greek and Latin Models and Analogues. 
Univ. of Minnesota diss. 


Old Norse 

Sturtevant, Albert M. “Certain Old Norse Suffixes.”” MP, xxvt, 
467-476. 

Treats (1) the d-suffix in lof-d-ar: vir-3-ar: fyr-d-ar ‘men’; (2) the suffix -endis 
(-indis) in certain adverbial formations; (3) the suffix -y/fli; (4) the suffix -mund in the 
adjective nd-mund-a ‘near by’; (5) the suffix -s in arn-s-a ‘female eagle’; (6) the 
diminutive k-suffix in mad-k-r ‘worm’ and frau-k-r: frau-k-i ‘frog’; (7) the suffix 
-la in féer-la ‘duck’; (8) the suffix -kk- in verbs derived from the comparative root 
of the adjective. 

“Notes on the a-Umlaut in Old Norse.”’ SS, x, 203-205. 


Treats (1) a-umlaut of i: tryggr; (2) a-umlaut of u: (a) brugdinn, (b) drukkinn. 


“Old Norse Preterite Present Verbs with Past Participle 
in -at.”” SS, x, 147-148. 


Argues from phonetic or semantic analogies or both why some of these verbs 
developed the new formation while others did not. 


Icelandic 
Heffner, R.-M.S. “Alpast, alka: skupla, hekla.’’ Lang, v, 113-116. 


Einarsson’s observation, in his Beitrége zur Phonetik der islandischen Sprache, 
concerning consonant length according to position does not reveal any linguistic 
principle. 

German 


Bloomfield, Leonard. “Otfridiana.”” JEGP, xxv, 489-502. 
Treats (1) subjunctive plurals without final m, concluding that these are archaic, 
probably less desirable, speech forms which Otfrid knew and, in rime, used; (2) 
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the question whether Otfrid dropped OHG final n in other instances (verb, noun, 
adjective), answering in the negative. 


Bradley, Francis W. “The Onomatopoea of the German Verbal 
Suffix -tschen.” MP, xxvi, 401-414. 

Shows by a semantic analysis of 95 of these verbs that the onomatopcetic 
quality of the suffix could come to be felt only when the phonetic change of MHG 
$ to sch, -zen to -tschen, etc., was taking place, the sound of the falling or splashing 
of a liquid becoming the favorite association. 


Goodloe, Jane F. Nomina agentis auf -el im Neuhochdeutschen. 
( Hesperia, No. 18.) Baltimore. 

Excellent study of the history of the el-suffix as such; conclusions: (1) In 
German, the old, Germanic suffix -el, never a serious competitor of -er in nomina 
agentis, has been unproductive since the end of the Middle Ages; (2) the modern 
suffix -el, deriving from diminutives and words like Teufel, Esel, Tdlpel, characterizes 
and particularizes, while -er generalizes. 


Kloss, Heinz. ‘‘Varianten der pennsylvaniadeutschen Sprache.” 
MFDU, xx1, 225-230. 

Gives poorly interpreted samples of dialectical shadings from Virginia to Ohio. 

Kurrelmeyer, W. ‘‘German Lexicography, Part VI.” MLN, 
xuiv, 137-147. 

Traces thirty-six military terms, partly not recorded or not dated in the 
Deutsches W érterbuch, to early sources. 

Schmidt, Otto. “OHG adeilo and giloubo.”” MLN, xv, 520-524. 


Confirms Braune’s conception of these forms in Otfrid as half-substantivized 
weak-only adjectives; adduces other occurrences, also of related words, from the 
Glosses, Notker, and OE sources. 


Zieglschmid, A. J. Friedrich. Zur Entwicklung der Perfektum- 
schreibung im Deutschen. Northwestern Univ. diss. 


II. LITERATURE 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


Benson, Adolph B. “James Gates Percival’s Relation to Scandi- 
navian Culture.”” See American Section, Iv, s.v. Percival. 


“The Misconception in Philip Freneau’s ‘Scandinavian 
War Song’.” See American Section, m1, s.v. Freneau. 


Clausen, Julius. “Longfellow and Scandinavia: His Visit to Den- 
mark*and Sweden in 1835, with Some Unpublished Letters.” ASR, 
xvi, 732-740. 
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Friedland, Louis S. “Scandinavian Literature.’ Columbia Univ. 
Course in Lit., x, 1-12. 


Old Norse 


Caldwell, James R. “On the Icelandic Disciplina Clericalis.’’ 
SS, x, 125-135. 

Plausible conjectures as to the MS. relations of the Icelandic and the Latin 
versions. 


Carpenter, William. ‘‘The Eddas.” Columbia Univ. Course in 
Lit., 1v, 273-282; selections, 282-297. 


Gould, Chester Nathan. “Dwarf-Names: A Study in Old Icelan- 
dic Religion.” PMLA, xt1v, 939-967. 

Lists 192 Old Icelandic dwarf-names with etymologies for all but eleven, then 
studies them as to form and content, showing that they were transparent contem- 
porary creations based on current tales of activities of the dwarf, especially as the 
draugr, the Living Corpse; concludes that the naming of dwarfs was not an ancient 
custom. 


Hollander, Lee M. The Poetic Edda. Austin, Tex., 1928. 


Competent translation, combining scholarship with literary taste and skill. 


Krappe, Edith Smith. ‘A Scandinavian Source for Tony Foster’s 
Death in Kenilworth.” See English Section, x, s.o. Scott, Sir Walter. 


Magoun, Francis P., Jr. “Recurring First Elements in Different 
Nominal Compounds in Beowulf and in the Elder Edda.” See English 
Section, v, s.v. Beowulf. 


Malone, Kemp. WNote on Grottasgengr. APS, 1v, 270. 
Showing that Str. 22 needs no emendation. 
Schlauch, Margaret. ‘“‘The Rémundar Saga Keisarasonay as an 


Analogue of Arthur of Little Britain.” See General Section, vu, 
s.v. Arthurian Cycle. 


Sharp, William. “Icelandic Sagas.” Columbia Univ. Course in 
Lit., tv, 297-303; selections 303-311. 


Icelandic 


Beck, Richard. “An Icelandic Poet-Pioneer.” ASR, xvur, 424- 
425. 
Life-sketch and appreciation of the work of Stephan G. Stephansson. 


“Gisli Brynjalfsson—an Icelandic Imitator of Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage.” JEGP, xxvut, 220-237. 
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An imitator of Byron chiefly in thought and spirit (Weltschmerz) in his 
Faraldr, but also in other poems. 


Norwegian 
General. Columbia University Course in Literature, Vol. x, Scan- 
dinavian and Slavonic Literature, pp. 200-300. 


Includes brief critical essays on Ibsen, Bjérnson, Lie, Hamsun, and Bojer by 
W. H. Carpenter, W. M. Payne, and Anders Orbeck. 


Bojer, Johan. ‘‘Landscape Myths in Norway.” ASR, xvu, 
717-727. 

Folk beliefs and folk-tales lustily retold; their significance for Norway’s spiritual 
life. 

Carleton, Phillips D. ‘Olav Duun, a Spokesman of Peasants.” 
ASR, xvi, 741-742. 


Haun, Myrtle L. ‘Social Problems as Ibsen Found Them and as 
They Are Today.” SS, x, 176-179. 


Finds that they are fundamentally unchanged. 


Larsen, Hanna Astrup. “Sigrid Undset: I. Modern Works; II. 
Medieval Works.” ASR, xvur, 344-352; 406-414. 


Admirable study of major themes and basic ideas. 


Paulson, Arthur C. “A ‘Lost’ Fragment from Bjérnson.” SS, x, 
148-151. 


Reprint, from a Norwegian-American newspaper Emigranten, issue for May 9, 
1864, of the original version of Bjérnson’s “Da Norge ikke vilkde hjzlpe.” 


Sturtevant, Albert M. “Some Critical Notes on Bjgrnson’s 
Halte Hulda.” SS, x, 79-86. 


Supplements and corrects Collin’s study of the play. 


“The Women Characters in Ibsen’s Samfundets Sttter: 
A Comparison with the Earlier Versions of the Play.” SS, x, 131- 
137. 
Shows how much Pillars of Society gained by condensation of plot and more 
careful delineation of characters. 


Wiehr, Josef. ‘The Women Characters of Jonas Lie.” JEGP, 
xxvit, 41-71; 244-262. 

Lucid analysis of Lie’s novels and plays, in chronological order, establishing 
his position as a thoroughgoing feminist and social optimist. ‘ 


Zucker, A. E. Jbsen the Master Builder. N. Y. 
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Meaty and most readable English biography of Ibsen the human being, based 
on a wealth of source materials, including the recollections of men and women who 
knew him personally, with the poet’s ‘will to immortality’ as its dominating note. 


“Ibsen’s Bardach Episode and Hedda Gabler.” PQ, 
vi, 288-295. 


Shows that Emilie Bardach, by some still wrongly associated with Hilda Wangel 
in the Master Builder, should rather be regarded as one of the models for Hedda. 


Swedish 
General. Columbia University Course in Literature, Vol. x, Scan- 
dinavian and Slavonic Literature, pp. 133-199. 
Includes brief critical essays on Strindberg by Ludwig Lewisohn, on Selma 
Lagerléf by Dorothy Brewster. 


Benson, Adolph B. “Baroness Knorring’s The Peasant and His 
Landlord.” MLN, xuut, 523-525. 


Identifies the author as the Swedish Baroness Sophia von Knorring. 


Bergendoff, C. Olavus Petri and the Ecclesiastical Transformation 
in Sweden (1521-52). N. Y., 1928. 


Studies the nature of the Swedish Reformation in its literary productions. 


Broderius, John R. ‘German Folk-Songs in Sweden.” PQ, vu, 
157-164. 


Lists 42 such folk-songs, concludes that only 20-27 may be said to be more or 
less closely related to Swedish versions. 


Dahlstrom, Carl E. W. L. Strindberg’s Dramatic Expressionism. 
Univ. of Michigan diss., 1928. 


Havens, George R. “An Eighteenth-Century Royal Theater in 
Sweden.” MLN, xttv, 22-23. 

Located alongside the chateau of Drottningholm, built in 1764-66 for the 
performance chiefly of French plays, the theater is now being restored to its original 
splendor and use. 

Howard, Velma S. ‘‘At Marbacka.” ASR, xvi, 743-747. 


Three weeks with Selma Lagerlof. 


Danish 


General. Columbia University Course in Literature, Vol. x, 
Scandinavian and Slavonic Literature, pp. 13-132. 


Includes brief critical essays on Holberg, Oehlenschliger, Hertz, Andersen, and 
Georg Brandes by W. M. Payne, B. W. Wells and others. 


Bergdal, E. ‘““Hamlet’s Naime.”” SS, x, 159-175. 
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Connects Saxo’s Amleth story with the Norwegian folk-tales, recorded in the 
nineteenth century, dealing with Esben Oskeladd; seeks to prove that both Oske- 
ladd and Am-lodi mean something like ‘ash-blower’, a Cinderella man. 


Malone, Kemp. “Hamlet and Oskeladd.” SS, x, 238-241. 

Explodes Mr. Bergdal’s theories. 

Clausen, Julius. “Intellectual Currents in Denmark.” ASR, 
xvui, 617-621. 

Briefly characterizes the work of Knud Andersen, Johannes V. Jensen, Jeppe 
Aakjer, Thit Jensen, and Knud Hjorté. 

Commager, Henry S. “Denmark and Gottingen.” SS, x, 142-147. 

Throws light on an important phase of intercultural relationships of the 
eighteenth century. 


Eaton, J. W. The German Influence in Danish Literature in the 
Eighteenth Century: The German Circle in Copenhagen 1750-1770. 
Cambridge, England. 

Geismar, Eduard. “Séren Kierkegaard.” ASR, xvu, 591-599. 


Brief account of the philosopher’s life and significance, especially as a champion 
of Christianity. 


GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Dutch 


General. Columbia University Course in Literature, Vol. vit, 
The Great Literature of Small Nations, pp. 314-404. 


Includes brief accounts of the major Dutch writers from Vondel to the present 
day by A. J. Barnouw. 


Barnouw, A. J. “Middle Dutch Literature.” Columbia Univ. 
Course in Lit., 1v, 467—470. 


“‘Reinaert the Fox.” Ibid., rv, 470-471; selections 471- 
474. 


“The Imitation of Christ.” Ibid., 1v, 474-477; selections 
477-482. 


Heltzel, Virgil B. “Traces of a Wildfrau Story in Erasmus.” See 
General Section, vu. 


German up to 1500 


Armour, Margaret. Gudrun, done into English, N. Y. 
Rendered into slightly archaic Engiish prose, rather literally. 


Barnouw, A. J. ‘A Middle Low German Alexander Legend.” 
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GR, 1v, 50-77; 284-304; 373-401. (Also in book form, as Germanic 
Review Texts No. 1, N. Y.). 

Text of part of a fifteenth-century paper MS., now in Illinois, collated with, 
and paralleled by, other MLG and MDu. versions of the legend; discussion of the 
relation of the different versions. 


Biicheler, Walther. “Walther von der Vogelweide: Strophe 56, 
5-13 als Schlussstrophe des Liedes 54, 37—-55, 34.” GR, 1v, 277-283. 

Strengthens Wilmanns-Michels’ suggestion by a formal analysis of the stanzas 
referred to. 


Naumann, Hans. “The Significance of Form in Courtly Culture 
about the Year 1200.” JEGP, xxviu, 329-342. 

Points to compliance with form requirements as the essential ethical char- 
acteristic of that culture, standing midway between the premoral magic beliefs 
of a primitive world and our own rational distinction between form and substance. 
Wolfram, far from breaking through the conventionalities, completes the idea of 
his age by imparting to them a profound ethical significance. 


Nordmeyer, H. W. “Der Ursprung der Reinmar-Walther-Fehde: 
ein Problem der Textkritik.”” JEGP, xxvim, 203-214. 


Concerns the spuriousness of two stanzas in the Reinmar text on which the 
common conception of the origin of that feud is based. 


Remy, Arthur F. J. “Medieval German Literature.” Columbia 
Univ. Course in Lit. tv, 415-428; selections, 428-466. 


Sixteenth Century 
Luther. Fife, Robert H. Young Luther. N. Y., 1928. 


Traces Luther’s spiritual and intellectual development, as evidenced by the 
sources, up to 1518 in a concise and straightforward narrative. 


Hyma, Albert. Luther’s Theological Development from 
Erfurt to Augsburg. N. Y., 1928. 


Critically selected extracts from the sources. 


Pasquil. Voss, Ernst. “‘Aus den Schitzen der Herzoglichen Biblio- 
thek in Wolfenbiittel.”” MP, xxv1, 477-480. 


Text of an ‘improved’ edition of an anti-Catholic pasquil addressed to the 
Council of Mantua in 1537. 


Passion Play. Evans, M. B. ‘“‘Gundelfingers Grablegung and the 
Lucerne Passion Play.” GR, 1v, 225-236. 
Gives seven arguments proving, as against Dr. Mundt and others, that there 
can be no connection between the two. 


Schembartbiicher. Sumberg, Samuel L. “The Nuremberg Schembart 
Manuscripts.” PMLA, xttv, 863-878. 
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Describes a representative arrangement of the pertinent text and pictures of 
30 out of ca. 50 extant MSS., illustrating the rise of a theatrical performance from 
aprimitive dance through the intermediate stage of a mere show. 


Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Century 


Aesthetic Theories. ten Hoor, George John. James Harris and the 
Influence of His Aesthetic Theories in Germany. Univ. of Michi- 
gan diss. 


American Revolution. King, Henry Safford. “Echoes of the American 
Revolution in German Literature.” Univ. of Calif. Pub. in 
Mod. Philol., x1v, 23-193. 

Useful collection of materials, supplementing earlier studies; biographical 
approach and arrangement. 


Goethe. Bangs, A. R. Edward Vaughn Kenealy and His “Goethe: 
A New Pantomime.” Yale University diss., 1928. 


Hess, John A. “‘Goethe’s Egmont as a Possible Source of 
Hugo’s Fernani.”” MP, xxvit, 193-199. 
Seeks to show Hugo’s indebtedness to Goethe for more than the Golden Fleece 
scene; minimizes Scott’s influence. 


Hinz, Stella M. Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Trans- 
lation after 1860. Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Lang. and Lit., 
No. 26 (1928). 

Continuation of Prof. Simmons’s work in the same series (No. 6), with improved 
technique; critica! discussion, exhaustive bibliographies, indexes. 


Price, Lawrence M. ‘‘Goldsmith, Sesenheim, and Goethe.” 
GR, 1v, 236-247. 
Plausible argument to show that Goethe did not come to know The Vicar of 
W akefie!s before January, 1771; implications of the new date. 


- Raschen, J. F. L. “Lewis Morrison’s Production of 
Goethe’s Faust.”” GR, 1v, 107-122. 
Describes Morrison’s highly successful production (1886-1906) of a series of 
increasingly ‘electrified’ versions that are now lost, largely from old scenarios and 
personal recollections, showing the utter profanation of Goethe’s poem. 


Rhyne, O. P. “Browning and Goethe.” MLN, xttv, 
327. 
Suggests that Browning’s “Grow old along with me” is an answer to one of 
Goethe’s Zahme Xenien ending ‘“Komm, iltele du mit mir.” 
Schilling, Hugo K. ‘Goethe in His Diaries.’ PMLA, 
xLu (Supplement), iii-xxxii. 
The human Goethe. 
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Schiitze, Martin. ‘‘ ‘Das zusammenbrennende, zusam- 
mentreffende Ganze’ in Wilhelm Meister.”?’ MP, xxv1, 481-497. 
Searching argument, based on Goethe's concept of ‘das Ganze,’ to prove that his 
Classicism was not a synthesis of Rationalism and ‘Irrationalism,’ but that in his 
own literary field he always remained true to the ‘Naturalism’ of Herder’s school, 
while his Rationalism was largely confined to his sterile pursuits of the pictorial 
and plastic arts, elsewhere constituting unassimilated, contradictory intrusions. 


Sehrt, Edward H. “A Note on Goethe’s Egmont.” 
MLN, xttv, 181-182. 
Corrects Prof. Hatfield on “‘schlafen gewiegt’” in Egmont ut [2], in which 
“schlafen” must be taken as an infinitive. 


Waldman, Mark. “Goethe und das Judendeutsch.” 
GR, tv, 123-130. 
Sketches Goethe’s early interest in Yiddish. 


Horn, Franz. Leopold, W. “Thomas Carlyle and Franz Horn.” 
JEGP, xxvim, 215-219. 
Shows Carlyle’s indebtedness to Horn for several characteristic terms of his 
philosophy of life. 


Humboldt, Alexander von. Uhlendorf, B. A. “Zwei unverdffentlichte 
Briefe Alexander von Humboldts.” GR, 1v, 78-81. 
Two letters, one undated, both evidently addressed to the well-known church- 
historian Neander in Berlin; copious explanatory notes. 


Jean Paul. Brewer, Edward V. “A Pre-Carlylean Critic and Trans- 
lator of Jean Paul Richter.’”’ GR, 1v, 248-259. 
Crabb Robinson (1811); analysis of his views; discussion of their influence, 
especially on Coleridge and Carlyle. 


Kleist. Blankenagel, John C. “A Note on the Publication of Kleist’s 
Kathchen von Heilbronn.””’ MLN, xutv, 524-526. 
Points out that the mention of the play in the Moniteur which Kleist used to 
induce Reimer to publish it was anything but complimentary. 


“‘Wertherian Tendencies in Heinrich von Kleist.” 
JEGP, xxv, 86-110. 


Cites parallel passages from Werther and Kleist’s letters, mostly in translation. 


See Romanticism. 


Leibnitz. Liljegren, S. B. “Harrington and Leibnitz.”” Studies in Eng- 
lish Philology in Honor of Frederick Klaeber, pp. 414-426. 
Treats the origin and development of Leibnitz’ interest in Harrington’s theory 
of state as laid down in the latter’s Oceana. 
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Lessing. Francke, Kuno. ‘‘The Lessing Bi-Centennial.” Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., v, 606. 


Kies, Paul P. “Lessing and Lee.” JEGP, xxvut, 
402-409. 
Shows that Lessing’s scenario “Das befreite Rom” is based on Lee’s Lucius 
Junius Brutus (1681) and was evidently written before 1755. No mention of 
Voltaire’s Brutus (1730). 


“Lessing’s Early Study of English Drama.” JEGP, 
XXvilI, 16-34. 
Discloses further borrowings of Lessing from Restoration comedy writers up 
to 1749; shows his method in reworking dramatic materia!; dates four scenarios. 


Nolte, F. O. “‘A Note on Chapters 89-95 of the Ham- 
burgische Dramaturgie.”” MLN, xttv, 24-30. 
Clears up the meaning of Hurd and Diderot in regard to the generality of 
characters in comedy and in tragedy which Lessing had misunderstood owing to a 
misapplicatior of Aristotle’s principle of universality. 


Voss, Ernst K. J. H. “Zum 22. Januar 1929.” MFDU, 
xxI, 34-40; 64-68. 
Animated account of Lessing’s life, discussion chiefly of his critical and polemic 
writixgs. 
Weigand, Hermann J. “Warum stirbt Emilia Galotti?” 
J EGP, xxvim, 467-481. 
Penetrating psychological analysis which with its major contention, the in- 
terpretation of Emilia’s ‘fear of seduction’ (Act v, Sc. 7), doubtless hits the nail 
on the head. 


Zinnecker, W. D. “Lessing the Dramatist.” Ger. 
Quar., 11, 48-53. 
Lessing’s reformative purpose in regard to the religious and political life of his 
day as expressed in his dramas. 


Mendelssohn. Snyder, Alice D. ‘‘Coleridge’s Reading of Mendels- 
sohn’s Morgenstunden and Jerusalem.” J EGP, xxviu, 503-517. 
Marginal notes, here published for the first time. 


Middle Class Drama. Nolt*, Fred Otto. The Rise of the Middle 
Class Drama, 1696-1772. Harvard Univ. diss. 


Romanticism. Silz, Walter. Early German Romanticism: Its Founders 
and Heinrich von Kleist. Cambridge, Mass. 
Masterly study, distinguished by lucidity, vigor, and originality of style, 
sweep of ideas, subtle skill in the use of the sources. Its fundamental theses: (1) 
That German Classicism and early Romanticism are not antipodal but “organic 
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parts of the same cultural, philosophical, and poetic development”’; (2) that Kleist 
differed from the early Romanticists “chiefly in having the poetic genius to realize 
[their ideals], at least approximately, in practice.” 


Schiller. Ficken, Hilbert T. The Religious Development of Schiller 
Previous to the Year 1790. Univ. of Michigan diss. 


Manning, Clarence A. “The Dramas of Schiller and 
Lermontov.” PQ, vii, 11-20. 
Exclusive influence of Schiller’s early plays, in their romantic, not their social 
appeal, mingling with Byronic tendencies. 


Schumann, Detlev W. ‘Studien zu Schillers Malteser- 
fragmenten.” J EGP, xxvut, 238-243. 
The last of a series of three articles, discusses the plan of Die Malteser in its 


relation to Schiller’s basic ethical philosophy, exemplified by the ‘fragments of the 
second period’ (ca. 1797-1800). 


Sepmeier, Kurt A. ‘150 Jahre Schiller-Biihne zu Mann- 
heim.” MFDU, xxt1, 237-239. 
Report on the ‘Festwoche’ June 22-29, 1929. 


Schlegel, Johann Elias. Eaton, J. W. “Johann Elias Schlegel and 
German Literature.”’ GR, 1v, 327-351. 


Critical reappraisal of Schlegel’s established position, especially as a forerunner 
of Lessing. 


Tieck. Matenko, Percy. “An Unpublished Letter from Ludwig Tieck 
to Brockhaus.” GR, tv, 305-307. 


Text and interpretation of a letter dated December 31, 1847. 


Zeydel, Edwin H. “A Poem from Tieck to Oehlen- 
schliger.”” MLN, xutv, 179-181. 


The more personal and slightly shorter original version (1831) of a Stamm- 
buchgedicht, here published for the first time. 


“Die Briefe Ludwig Tiecks: ein literarisches Problem.” 
JEGP, xxvii, 72-85. 


Lists 219 letters from Tieck, all that have been published so far, announcing 
the forthcoming edition of what little unpublished material is preserved, also of 
letters to Tieck. 


“George Ticknor and Ludwig Tieck.”” PMLA, x.iv, 
879-891. 


Extracts, with commentary, from Ticknor’s journals and letters relating to his 
acquaintance with Tieck in 1835-36 and friendly contacts in later years; an un- 
published letter from Tieck on Francis Lieber. 
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Wieland. Kurrelmeyer, W. “Wieland und die Wiener Zeitschrift.” 
MLN, xiv, 96-101. 


Wieland’s embarassment when hailed as an ally by the scurvy editor of the 
short-lived Wiener Zeitschrift (1792-93) in regard to his views on the French Revolu- 
tion. 


Wielands Werke, Vol. XIV, Prosaische Schriften 1, 
1773-83. Berlin, 1928. 


Text, notes, and variants. 


See Heine. 


Nineteenth Century 
Biichner. Hauch, Edward F. “The Reviviscence of Georg Biichner.”’ 
PMLA, xtutv, 892-900. 


Accounts for the Biichner revival by the poet’s kinship with the intellectual 
and artistic tendencies of our own time. 


Hebbel. Campbell, T. M. ‘“Hebbel’s Herodes und Mariamne, ll. 
1289-1295.” MLN, xutv, 250-253. 


All about the dash misleadingly inserted after 1. 1291 by R. M. Werner in his 
critical edition, corrupting the sense of the whole pac. ze. 


Heine. Hayens, Kenneth C. “Heine and Wieland.” MLN, xtiv, 
451-454. 


Argues for an examination of Wieland’s relationship to Heine. 


“Heine’s Political Position.” JEGP, xxvii, 482-488. 


Points to Heine’s hatred of the nobility as the controlling factor in his varied 
political attitudes. 


Heyse. Rose, Ernst. “Der Briefwechsel zwischen Albert Dulk und 
Paul Heyse, 1860-1882.” GR, 1v, 1-32; 131-152. 
Complete and well-annotated edition of what is left of this correspondence, 


comprising 17 communications from Dulk, 14 from Heyse (plus one letter from 
Ernst Possart). 


Hoffmann, E. T. A. Clark, David Lee. “The Sources of Poe’s Pit 
and the Pendulum.” MLN, xutv, 349-356. 


Pointing out three new sources, effectively disposes of an old claim as to Hoff- 
mann’s influence upon this tale of Poe’s. 


Immermann. Porterfield, A. W. “Immermann as a Blacksmith.” 
MLN, xutv, 17-18. 


Doubts Paul Ernst’s “powers of imaginative observation” because of his mis- 
judging Schiller’s and Immermann’s respective skill in describing domestic work 
in two classic instances. 
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Recent and Contemporary Literature 


Dauthendey. Wendt, H. G. “Two Unpublished Dauthendey- 
Dehmel Letters.” GR, Iv, 82-85. 
Two letters from Dauthendey to Dehmel, written in 1893 and 1895; copious 

notes. 

Drama. Mowrer, Lillian T. “The Drama in Berlin.” Drama, x1x, 
138-140. 


George. Jockers, Ernst. ““Das Werk Stefan Georges als Gestalt seines 

Wesens.”’ GR, rv, 352-372. 

George’s spiritual rise through the four successive planes of nature, history, 
soul, and spirit to a complete synthesis of Hellenism and Christianism; the mani- 
festation of his essence, thus revealed, in his work through style, symbols, land- 
scapes, characters, etc.; George seen as the true poet-prophet of our age. 


Hauptmann. Reichart, Walter A. ‘“‘A Hauptmann Letter Concerning 
Tiberius.”” GR, tv, 198-201. 
Text and interpretation of a letter written Sept. 15, 1884, fixing the date of the 
completion of Hauptmann’s lost drama, Das Erbe des Tiberius. 
“Hauptmann before Vor Sonnenaufgang.” JEGP, 
xxvim1, 518-531. 
A few extracts from Hauptmann’s early works, comments, and bibliographical 
data. 
“Gerhart Hauptmann’s Germanen und Romer.” PMLA, 
xLiv, 901-910. 
Points out a series of motifs in which this play of 1880-81, lost until 1927, faintly 
foreshadows the poet as we know him. 


Kretzer. Keil, Giinther. Max Kretzer: A Study in German Natural- 

ism. (Columbia Univ. Germ. Studies.) 1928. 

Able analyses of five representative novels up to and including Meister Timpe, 
delineating Kretzer’s contribution to the movement in regard to subject-matter, 
technique, and outlook; complete bibliography of Mr. Kretzer’s works furnished 
by himself. 

Lyrics. Zabel, Morton D. ‘The New Poets of Germany.” Poetry, 

XXXIV, 94-99. 

Sympathetic discussion of their problems in a disillusioned world. 


Mann, Thomas. Burkhard, Arthur. “The Genealogical Novel in 
Scandinavia.” PMLA, xutv, 310-313. 
Corrects Prof. Zucker as to the literary provenience of Thomas Mann’s Budden- 
brooks. 


Zucker, A. E. “The Genealogical Novel Again.” PMLA, 
XLIV, 925-927. 
Corrects Prof. Burkhard. i 
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March, George. “Thomas Mann and the Novel of 
Decadence.” Sewanee Rev., xxv, 490-503. 


Contends that, in view of the futility of Der Zauberberg, Mann must still be 
regarded as ‘the chronicler of Decline.’ 


Reuter, Gabriele. ‘‘Thomas Mann as Revealed in His 
Work.” N. Y. Times Book Rev., Dec. 22, 1929, pp. 10-11. 


Militarism. Allen, Ronald A. Militarism in German Drama since 
1889. Univ. of Chicago diss. 


Naturalism. Schirmer, Mariele R. American Criticism of German 
Naturalistic Drama. Univ. of Wisconsin diss. 


Nietzsche. Davis, Helen E. Tolstoy and Nietzsche. N. Y. 


An attempt to throw light on two juxtaposed ethical principles by a psycholog- 
ical and biographical study of their propounders. 


Rilke. Wittmer, Felix. “Rilkes Cornet.” PMLA, xiv, 911-924. 


Strained disquisition on syntax, punctuation, and other marks of style of 
Rilke’s little masterpiece, trying to prove it a ‘new art organism.’ 


Schnack. Wittmer, Felix. “Leitmotive und thematische Gestaltung 
in den Heimatsromanen Friedrich Schnacks.” GR, 1v, 260-276. 


Interesting study, showing the interpretative value of this type of approach 
to literature. 


Schnitzler. Schinnerer, Otto P. ‘‘The Early Works of Arthur Schnitz- 

ler.”” GR, tv, 153-197. 

Survey of all of Schnitzler’s writings published in periodicals or written before 
1895 and not reprinted in book-form, 29 titles all told; synopses and pertinent 
quotations of prose and verse, admirably tracing the author’s artistic and intellectual 
development. 


Spitteler. Mayne, Ethel C., and Muirhead, James F. (trans.). 
Selected Poems of Carl Spitteler. N. Y. 


Sudermann. Phelps, William Lyon. ‘“Sudermann.” Scribner’s, 
LXxxv, 227-229. 


Toller. ‘Post-War German Drama.” Nation, cxxvi, 488-489. 


Briefly discusses its origin and style, its dynamic treatment of the proletariat 
theme, American influence, and other topics. 


Loving, Pierre. ‘A Note on Ernst Toller.” Dial, 
LXXXVI, 205-210. 


Regrets that he is not a Naturalist. 
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German Culture 
Francke, Kuno. Weltbirgertum in der deutschen Literatur von 
Herder bi$ Nietzsche (Vol. III, Pt. 1, of Die Kulturwerte der deutschen 
Literatur in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung), Berlin, 1928. 


Spirited presentation of cosmopolitanism as the distinctive feature of German 
letters since Herder, not overlooking exceptions. 


Heyberger, Anna. Jean Amos Comenius: sa vie et som cuvre 
d’éducateur. Paris, 1928. 
Full-length portrait of the great Czech pedagogue and reformer. 


Hofacker, Erich. ‘‘Volkscharakter und Lyrik: Deutsche Abend- 
und Nachtlieder.” MF DU, xx1, 187-197; 219-224. 


Discussion of the even-song as a peculiarly German form of lyric expression; 
suggestive comparative analyses of poems of this type from Gryphius to Morgen- 
stern. 


Ibershoff, C. H. ‘The Fellowship of the Arts.” PMLA, xv, 
634. 


A supplementary note on the author’s article on ‘‘Artist-Authors,”’ GR; 111, 
381-383; cf. also ibid., rv, 103. 


Jockers, Ernst. Die Deutschen: thr Wesen und Werden. Richmond, 
Va. 

Synthetic presentation, characterized by philosophic discernment and a clear 
and forceful style. 


Johnston, George Alexander. ‘‘The New Biography: Ludwig, 
Maurois, and Strachey.” Atlantic Monthly, cxiiu, 333-342. 


Seiberth, Philipp. ‘‘Romantik und Realismus: Lebensphiloso- 
phische Betrachtung.”’ GR, tv, 33-49. 
Impassioned plea for a rationalistic, socially oriented ‘realism’ in art as in life. 


Shears, Lambert A. ‘‘Artist-Authors among German Novellisten.”’ 
GR, tv, 201-202. 
A note on Prof. Ibershoii’s article on the same subject GR, mm, 381-383. 


Zieglschmid, A. J. F. ‘‘Das Andreas-Hofer-Lied: zur Geschichte 
seiner Melodie.” MP, xxvi, 327-336. 


Tries to trace part of the melody back to Notker Balbulus, attributing the com- 
position as a whole to K. A. Schuster, with new proof. 
Germans in America 


Francke, Kuno. “Was uns Carl Schurz bedeutet.” MFDU, xx1, 
31-33. 


The idealistic Germanjthinker, the incorruptible American statesman. 
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Goebel, Julius. ‘“‘Karl Schurz als Deutsch-Amerikaner.”’ Jahrbuch 
d. Deutsch-Amer. Hist. Ges. von Illinois, xxix, 102-121. 


Jockers, Ernst. “Karl Schurz, der Mensch.” Ibid., 150-167. 


Studies German idealistic philosophy, Classicism, and Romanticism as the 
spiritual factors determining Schurz’s life. 


Kloss, Heinz. ‘Rauch und Horne: ein Abschnitt aus der Kultur- 
geschichte des pennsylvanisch-deutschen Volks.” Jbid., 221-242. 
Problems of speech-culture. 


Leopold, W. ‘‘Deutsche Lyrik und deutsches Volkstum in Amerika.” 
Zs. f. Deutschkunde, xi, 533-536. 

Present conditions large!y caused by ‘colonial petrefaction’; tasks here and 
abroad. 


———— “Deutschtum in Milwaukee.” Der Auslanddeutsche, x1, 
500-502 (also in Der Freidenker, tvit1, No. 38, pp. 9-11). 


Concisely describes its decline in a fine sociological study. 


McAneny, George, and Nagel, Charles. ‘Carl Schurz Centenary 
at Columbia University” (addresses). Pub. of the Germanistic Soc. 
of Am., N.S., No. 1. N. Y. 


Mohme, Erwin. “Early California Viewed by Two German Writers, 
Chamisso and Gersticker.” Modern Languages Forum, x1v, 14-17. 


Extracts from their writings, comments. 


O’Donnell, George H. R. “Gerstickers Fusspartie nach St. Louis 
zu Weihnachten 1839.” Ger. Quar., 11, 6-11. 


Schurz, Carl. ‘‘Ungedrucktes aus der Jugendzeit von Karl Schurz: 
1. Jugendgedichte, 2. Richard Wanderer.” Jahrbuch d. Deutsch- Amer. 
Hist. Ges. von Illinois, xx1x, 7-101. 


Villard, Oswald Garrison. ‘‘Carl Schurz—American: 1829-1929.” 
Nation, cxxvu, 276-277. 


Voss, Ernst. Vier Jahrzehnte in Amerika: Gesammelte Reden und 
Aufsdtze. Stuttgart. 


Documents of German thought-currents in America, mirroring the problems of 
the last generation. 


III. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Books Abroad, Vol. III, Univ. of Oklahoma. 
An international quarterly comment on foreign books. 
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Bradley, L. R., Keil, G., and Wendt, H. G. “American Bibliog- - 
raphy of Germanic Languages and Literatures.”’ GR, 1v, 92-102; 
209-220; 316-326; 422-433. 


Exhaustive bibliography appearing quarterly and including all translations of 
books written in German or other Germanic languages as well as reviews of them 
published in America. 


Bruns, Friedrich. ‘‘Germanic Languages and Literature.” A meri- 
can Year Book, pp. 789-790. 

Drake, William A. Contemporary European Writers. N. Y., 1928. 

Bibliography, pp. 349-408. 


Ende, Amelia von. “German Literature.’’ New Int. Year Book, 
pp. 292-294. 


Gerig, John Lawrence. “Germanics.” Jbid., pp. 593-594. 


Koischwitz, Otto. “Zur deutschen Literaturgeschichte.” MF DU, 
xxI, 50-55; 143. 


Critical survey of recent works on the history of German literature and related 
publications for the use of the American teacher of German. 


Palmblad, Harry V. E. ‘Scandinavian Literature.”’ New Int. 
Year Book, pp. 679-680. 
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CHAUCER AND AN ITALIAN TRANSLATION 
OF THE HEROIDES 


T HAS not been noted hitherto that Chaucer, in making poetic 
use of the material in Ovid’s Heroic Epistles, resorted for con- 
venience to an Italian translation of the Heroides, made in the Tre- 
cento.. The author of this excellent model of Tuscan prose never 
achieved literary fame and even the facts of his life are unknown. For 
information concerning him one must depend upon the meagre state- 
ments set down in his introductory note to the rendering of the Epis- 
tle of Phaedra.? His name in Hebrew, he informs the reader, signifies 
“Bocca di lanpana”—which is to say that it is Filippo. He refers 
there to a patroness—“bella donna giovane ... . il cui nome é fiorito e 
nominato, secondo la lingua di Francia, di quel bel fiore che l’alto Re 
d’Francheschi porta nelle sue celestiali insegne’”—and describes her 
coat-of-arms together with her husband’s. This Lisa has been iden- 
tified on manuscript authority—and correctly in probability—as the 
wife of a Florentine, Simone Peruzzi. She died in 1363. Assuming 
that she attained to the Biblical three score and ten, one may guess 
that the work inspired by her in youth was made between 1320 and 
1330. On Delphic manuscript evidence scholars have given the 
author’s surname as “Ceffi’”—but their conjectures cannot be accepted 
as fully authoritative. An Italian version of Guido’s Historia Trojana 
was executed by a Filippo Ceffi in 1324. 
Filippo’s work is a literal translation of the Heroides, with some 
omissions—in especial, the Epistle of Sappho and the great part of 
Cydippe’s, which were frequently wanting in mediaeval texts of the 


*My references are to the edition by G. Bernardoni, Epistole Eroiche di 
Ovidio Nasone Volgarizzate nel Buon Secolo della Lingua Seconda la Edizione 
di Sisto Riessinger del Secolo XV Riscontrata ed Illustrata con gli Esempi dell’ 
Epistole Medesime Allegati dalla Crusca con Pit Codici Italiani a Penne con la 
Edizione di Firenze del MDCCCXIX e coi Due Errata Corrige del Cav. Vincenzo 
Monti sopra Quella Edizione, Milan, 1842. 

* Ed. cit., pp. 30-36. The implications of the autobiographical material in 
this prefatory note to Her. 4 and the whole question of the translator’s identity 
are ably discussed by E. Bellorini in his Note sulle Traduzioni Italiane delle 
Eroide d’Ovidio Anteriori al Rinascimento, Turin, 1900, p. 1 ff. 
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original. The several Epistles are preceded by short introductions® 
explaining the situations of the Heroines and Ovid’s moral purpose in 
writing their correspondence. Thus in composing the letter of a virtu- 
ous woman, like Penelope, his intention was to recommend honest 
love; while in the case of an evil woman like Phaedra, it was to repre- 
hend guilty passion.‘ The material in these prologues is borrowed in 
part from the introductory glosses common in Latin texts of the 
Heroides. 

Filippo’s translation enjoyed a wide vogue, as is shown by the 
number of extant manuscripts,* so that there is no difficulty in sup- 
posing that a copy fell into Chaucer’s hands. Just when Chaucer 
became acquainted with it is not so easily determined. One might 
guess that it was during his Italian journey of 1378, since no trace 
of its influence appears in his poems before the Hous of Fame. 
Again, it is possible that Chaucer picked up a copy from a Lombard 
merchant in London. However obtained, the production was ac- 
cessible to him perhaps at the time of the Hous of Fame, certainly 
at that of the Troilus, and constantly before him as he wrote the 
Legend of Good Women. The specific instances of his employment of 
the Italian source will now engage us. 

At the conclusion of Dido’s history in the Hous of Fame, Chaucer 
gives a number of parallel cases of man’s cruelty to woman, among 
them Detnophoén’s betraying of Phyllis: 


Lo, Demophon, duk of Athenis, 
How he forswor him ful falsly 
And trayed Phillis wikkedly, 
The kinges doghter was of Trace, 
And falsly gan his terme pace; 
And when she wiste that he was fals, 
She heng hir-self right by the hals, 
For he had do hir swich untrouthe; 
Lo! was not this a wo and routhe?® 


*Except Epistles 10, 17, 19, and 21, to which the prefaces to Epistles 4, 16, 18, 
and 20 respectively are sufficient introductions. 

“Art for art’s sake is a modern doctrine. In the Middle Ages the factitious 
investment of Ovid with the motives of an evangelist was universal. Even 
poets of a Muse quite incompatible with Christian dogma and mores were 
credited with exemplary spiritual and moral aims by medieval writers. 

*Some 36 MSS of Centuries 14 and 15 are listed by Bellorini, op. cit., pp. 
65-68. That Filippo’s work long continued to be popular is indicated by the 
appearance of two printed editions in Century 15—see Bellorini, op. cit., 69-72. 

*HF. 388-396. 
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Whether or not the phrase “And falsly gan his terme pace” and 
the designation of hanging as the method of Phyllis’ suicide reflect 
the Roman de la Rose,’ the statement that Demophodn was “duk 
of Athenis” and his victim “the kinges doghter . . . . of Trace” can- 
not have derived from this source. This information came from 
Ovid’s second Heroic Epistle, and very possibly as it was clarified 
in our Italian translation. In his preface to her letter, Filippo speaks 
of her betrayer as “Demofonte, Duca d’Atene,’* to which the 
phrase of the Hous of Fame exactly corresponds. The Latin epistle 
does not define Demophoon’s station at Athens explicitly.° Chaucer, 
it is true, might have learned from other sources than Filippo that 
Demophoén was ruler of the city, and have given him the title of 
Duke, borne by the youth’s father Theseus in the familiar Teseide, 
but in view of the poet’s later dependence upon the Italian transla- 
tion it seems reasonable to surmise its influence here. 


The first clear echo of the translation appears in Book I of Troilus, 
where Pandarus, referring to (Enone’s Letter, expands a distich of 
it now considered spurious. (Enone, who, though skilled in arts of 
medicine, is yet powerless to assuage her own pangs of love, cites the 
parallel case of Apollo the Healer who loved the daughter of Adme- 
tus: 


‘Phebus, that first fond art of medicyne,’ 
Quod she, ‘and coude in every wightes care 
Remede and reed, by herbes he knew fyne, 
Yet to him-self his conninge was ful bare; 
For love hadde him so bounden in a snare, 
Al for the doughter of the king Admete, 
That al his craft ne coude his sorwe bete.’!° 


7 RR. 13211-13214. See D. S. Fansler, Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose, 
N.Y., 1914, pp. 45-46. An Ovidian gloss (see MS. Balliol 143 [c. 14] fol. 5b for 
an example) might have been the source of Phyllis’ suicide by hanging quite as 
well as the Roman. Phyllis’ Epistle does not categorically forecast her death by 
the cord, suggesting it only as one of several possible methods of suicide (Her. 
2.141-142). 

* Ed. cit., p. 9. 

* See, however, Her. 2, 68ff. 

* TC. 1, 659-665. 
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For these lines the Latin and Italian equivalents are: 


Ipse repertor opis vaccas pavisse Pheraeas E lo nominate Iddio 
Fertur et a nostro saucius igne fuit."! Febo, che da prima trovd 
la scienza della medicina, 
gia per amore diventoe 
pastore, amando la bella 
figliuola del Re Ameto;e 
sappiendo a tutte gra- 
vezze dare rimedio, da 
amore solamente non si 
seppe guardare.’? 


Without annotation, the pseudo-Ovidian Latin reference to the 
God and his amour would be unintelligible to the generality of read- 
ers, medieval or modern; and, in point of fact, glosses usually did 
accompany it in medieval manuscripts.’* But obviously it was 
Filippo’s translation which clarified the distich for Chaucer. 

With the Legend of Good Women, the exploitation of the Italian 
rendering of the Heroides begins in earnest. In this most Ovidian of 
Chaucer’s productions, he levies upon the Epistles to greater and 
less degrees in six of the component Legends;** and in at least four 
of them—Dido’s, Medea’s, Phyllis’ and Hypermnestra’s—he con- 
sulted the excellent translation of Filippo, often reproducing its phras- 


™ Her. 5, 151-152. 

® Ed cit., p. 45. 

* E.g. a marginal note in MS. Can. Lat. Class 1 (c. 13), fol. 7a: “Ipse repertor 
opis. id est phebus / fertur id est dicitur pauisse pheraeas / uaccas a pharos insula 
/ uel per herbas phebus dicitur pau / isse uaccas admeti / regis, quando 
spoliatus fuit / deitate sua propter ciclopem / quem sagitauit im ultionem / filii 
sui esculapii a ioue fulmisati quia re- / suscitauerat quemdam hominem.” In 
Trin. Coll. MS. R. 3.18 (c. 13) fol. 20b, “Ipse” is glossed interlineally as “apollo”, 
“repertor” as “id est inuentor medicine,” and “uaccas pauisse per herbas” (variant 
for “Pharaeas”) as “id est duxisse uitam pastoralem.” ‘There is also a side note: 
“uaccas. scilicet admeti re / gis. scilicet quando fuit spoliatus / a sua deitate 
propter ciclo / pem quem iudicauit in ulcio / nem filii sui escul apii / a ioue ful- 
minati. quia re / suscitauit quemdam hominem. Unde / ille fulminauit ciclopes et 
cetera.” “Tgne” is glossed interlineally as “id est amore.’ MS. Mon. Lat. 4612 (c. 
13) fol. 10b, exhibits this marginal note: “Phareas habuit filiam / (Perimele) 
nomine / quam ille ardebat et ibat / ad eum pro pascenda gre / ge ut per illam 
uiam posset ipsam habere et cetera.” I have found the distich annotated also in 
MS. Ball. 143 (c. 14), fol. 14b. 

* Dido’s, Hypsipyle’s, Medea’s, Ariadne’s, Phyllis’, and Hypermnestra’s. 
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ings in preference to those of the original. There are also indications 
that he used it in the Legend of Ariadne. 

In the Legend of Dido, though Chaucer takes the body of the 
story from the Aineid, he concludes with a version of t™~ opening 
lines of the seventh Heroic Epistle: 


i She wroot a lettre anoon, that thus began :— 

ny ‘Right so,’ quod she, ‘as that the whyte swan 
R: Ayeins his deeth beginneth for to singe, 

Right so to yow make I my compleyninge. 

Nat that I trowe to geten yow again, 

For wel I woot that it is al in vain, 

Sin that the goddes been contraire to me. 

But sin my name is lost through yow,’ quod she, 
‘I may wel lese a word on yow, or letter, 
Al-be-it that I shal be never the better; 

For thilke wind that blew your ship a-wey, 
The same wind hath blow a-wey your fey.’*® 


That Chaucer, in this Englishing of Dido’s communication, had 
Filippo “Ceffi’s” translation directly before him the verbal parallels 
show: 


Sic ubi fata vocant, udis abiectus in herbis 
Ad vada Maeandri concinit albus olor. 
Nec quia te nostra sperem prece posse moveri, 
Aloquor-adverso movimus ista deo: 
Sed merita et famam corpusque animumque 
pudicum 
Cum mala perdiderim, perdere verba leve est. 
Certus es ire tamen miseramque relinquere 
Didon, 
Atque idem venti vela fidemque ferent ?** 


* LGW. 1354-1365. 
* Her. 7, 1-8. 
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Dido; e li venti, che ne 
portano le vele, insieme 
ne portano la fede.7 


While the addition to the original of the similar phrases, “‘cosi 
canto io” and “Right so to yow make I my compleyninge,” might 
not in itself be conclusive evidence of a secure relationship, the cor- 
respondence between “poiché gli Iddii mi sono contrari” and “Sin 
that the goddes been contraire to me” is decisive. Translators work- 
ing independently could not have rendered ‘“‘adverso . . . . deo” with 
such absolute identity. 

The Legend of Hypsipyle which follows concludes likewise with an 
excerpt from the Letter of its heroine,’* but in this case the adapta- 
tion of a few lines from Ovid is so free that it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether Chaucer made use of Filippo’s translation or not. 

The companion Legend of Medea also ends with a quotation from 
the Heroides: 


And therfor in her lettre thus she seyde 

First, whan she of his falsnesse him umbreyde, 
‘Why lyked me thy yelow heer to see 

More than the boundes of myn honestee, 

Why lyked me thy youthe and thy fairnesse, 
And of thy tonge the infinit graciousnesse? 

O, haddest thou in thy conquest deed y-be, 
Ful mikel untrouthe had ther dyed with thee!’!® 


The third to the sixth lines render a distich of the twelfth Epistle, 
obviously with the help of “Ceffi’”’: 
Cur mihi plus equo flavi placuere capilli Deh! or perché mi 
Et decor et lingue gratia ficta tue.?° piacquero, oltre agli on- 
esti termini, li tuoi biondi 
capelli e la tua beltade e 
la infinita grazia della tua 
lingua ??* 


It will be observed that the phrases “oltre agli onesti termini” 
and “More than the boundes of myn honestee” have no correspond- 


" Fd. cit., p. 63. 
* LGW. 1564-1575. LI. 1566-1567 summarize Her. 6, 41-74; ll. 1568-1570 
render Her. 6, 123-124; and ll. 1571-1575, Her. 6, 151-157, 159-160. 
* LGW. 1670-1677. 
™ Her. 12, 11-12. 
™ Fd. cit., p. #11. 
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ence in the Latin except “plus equo.” ‘The parallel, “infinita grazia” 
—‘infinit graciousnesse,”—is the more striking because both expres- 
sions mistranslate the Latin “gratia ficta” (feigned graciousness). A 
variant, “infinita,” for “ficta” is unlikely even in medieval manu- 
scripts, since it would be unmetrical. The common error, coupled 
with the common expansion of “plus equo,” is incontrovertible evi- 
dence of Chaucer’s dependence upon the translator. On the other 
hand, the seventh and eighth lines of the passage quoted from the 
Legend which phrase another distich of Ovid*? do not show any de- 
terminable Italian influence. 

The frantic acts and sad complaints of the deserted heroine of the 
Legend of Ariadne are copied—often textually—from the tenth Heroic 
Epistle.2* And there are other, but trifling, reflections of the Ovidian 
text in Chaucer’s tale.** Here the Italian rendering of the Letter is 
so faithful to its original that it is quite impossible to determine which 
Chaucer was following. One may reasonably surmise, however, that 
he used the translation in working out the Latin even when he did 
not preserve any of the slight peculiarities of the former in his own 
version of Ovid. 

Filippo’s double preface to the Epistles of Ariadne and Phaedra 
Seems to have afforded the Legend of Ariadne several of its circum- 
stances. After defining the human tribute exacted by Minos from 
the Athenians, he says: 


» “E conciofossecosa che’l Duca d’Atene vi mandasse li detti uomini per 
sorte, cadde la sorte sopra Teseo suo figliuolo, il quale venne in Creta colle 
vele tutte nere, ammaestrato dal padre che s’egli tornasse, tornasse colle vele 
bianche. E poich’ egli [Teseo] fu giunto, Adriana fue innamorata di lui, ed 
ebbe ricevuta promessione da iui d’essere sua legittima sposa. Ella gl’ in- 
segnoe uccidere il Minotauro per l’ajuto del maestro Dedalo. Ma Teseo non 
si contentd pure di menare Adriana; ma egli ne menoe ancora Fedra, perch’ 
era pil bella; promettendole di darla per moglie ad Ippolito suo figliuolo. 
E tornando egli, abbandonoe Adriana, lasciandola dormire piena di vino e di 
sonno in su una isola diserta. E quando egli giunse a Atene, non abbiendo 


® Her. 12, 19-20. 

*™ LGW. 2185-2217. LI. 2185-2188 correspond to Her. 10, 7-16; 1. 2189, Her. 
10, 20; 1. 2190, Her. 10, 21; 1. 2192, Her. 10, 83-87 (vaguely); 1. 2194, Her. 10, 
17-18; Il. 2195-2196, Her. 10, 25-30; 1. 2197, Her. 10, 32; 1. 2198, Her. 10, 1; 
Il. 2200-2201, Her. 10, 35-36; ll. 2202-2204, Her. 10, 41-42; 1. 2207, Her. 10, 
49-50; Il. 2208-2209, Her. 10, 53-54 (mistranslated); Il. 2210-2214, Her. 10, 
55-59; and ll. 2215-2216, Her. 10, 63-64. 

™ LGW. 1894-1895 reflects Her. 10, 67; ll. 2163-2165, Her. 59-60 and 83-87. 
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per dimenticanza cambiate le vele, iJ padre, credendo ch’ egli fusse morto, 
si gittd per dolore in mare ed affogoe; e da indi innanzi quello mare fu chia- 
mato il mare Egeo.”® 


The introduction of Phaedra into the Legend was due principally 
to the Ovide Marolisé, as a forthcoming article of mine will show. 
Ovid does not mention her in connection with the love-interlude of 
Ariadne and Theseus. Ariadne’s demand of her pretended lover, 


And to my suster, sin that hit is so 

That she mot goon with me, if that I go, 

Or elles suffre deeth as wel as I, 

That ye unto your sone as trewely 

Doon her be wedded at your hoom-coming,”° 


and his pledge to fulfil it?’ are lacking in the Ovide Moralisé. The 
notion of a betrothal of Phaedra to Hippolytus occurs, to be sure, 
in several medieval works,”* but of these only Filippo’s can be shown 
to have been familiar to Chaucer and may fairly be supposed to have 
suggested this detail to the poet. 

Still another character who does not figure in the story either in 
the Metamorphoses or in the Ovide Moralisé takes a part in it in the 
Legend. It is the “gayler” who furnishes a weapon to the Athenian 
for his affray with the Minotaur and a barge in which all the con- 
spirators may escape, and who in reward is to be advanced at 
Athens.”® This jailor, I conceive, was Daedalus, the builder of the 


* Ed. cit., p. 31. 

* LGW. 2096-2100. 

7 LGW. 2103ff. 

* Boccaccio gives it in the De Genealogia Deorum (Bk. 11, Ch. 29); and 
Giovanni dei Bonsignori, in his paraphrase and allegorization of the Metamor- 
phoses (c. 1370) (Bk. 8, Ch. 11). There is no evidence that Chaucer knew the 
latter work. E. F. Shannon (Chaucer and the Roman Poets, Cambridge, 1929, 
p. 250) considers Boccaccio to have been Chaucer’s source for the betrothal. 
Without consulting the Ovide Moralisé or Filippo’s translation (with which 
last he was of course unacquainted), Shannon (op. cit., p. 228ff) assumed the 
De Genealogia Deorum to have supplied the Legend of Ariadne with many of 
its extra-Ovidian circumstances. In this he follows and amplifies C. G. Child, 
“Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women and Boccaccio’s De Genealogia Deorum,” 
MLN. XI (1896), col. 482ff. As I shall show in this and more particularly 
in a later article, the details cited by Shannon apparently derive from “Ceffi” 
and the Ovide Moralisé and not, from Boccaccio. 

* LGW. 2010-2011, 2019-2023, 2025, 2150-2:.54. 
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Labyrinth.*° It was naturai for Chaucer to imagine the builder of 
the prison of the Minotaur to have been jailor in ordinary to Minos. 
According to a classical tradition not recorded in Ovid, this artificer, 
upon Ariadne’s request, gave the hero instruments for conquering the 
beast and the intricacies of its dwelling.** Chaucer very likely read 
the unparticularized statement of this tradition in “Ceffi” and per- 
haps also some more explicit one in a gloss to his own text of the 
Metamorphoses in which the provision of a weapon by Daedalus is 
remarked.*? To the borrowed circumstance of this provision, the 
poet adds, as his own invention, that the man furnished a ship to 
Theseus and escaped with him in it. The plain fact is that Daedalus 
fled Creté on wings.** Presumably it was to avoid a contradiction 
that Chaucer did not specifically identify his “gayler” who fled by 
sea with the storied craftsman. 

The finai point apparently gleaned by Chaucer from Filippo’s 
double preface to the Epistles of Ariadne and Phaedra is that Aegeus 
died at Theseus’ “hoom-comynge”: 


And to his contree-ward he saileth blyve— 
A twenty devil way the wind him dryve!— 
And fond his fader drenched in the see.** 


* Met. 8, 159-168. 

See Harper’s Dict. of Class. Lit. and Antig., N.Y., 1897, p. 464. 

* A similar gloss to Met. 8.183 occurs in a commentary to the Metamorphoses 
in Ms. Mon. Lat. 4610 (c. 11), fols. 70d-71a: “Dedalus interea. Secundum / 
manogaldum quia dedalus theseo en / sem et globos piceos consilio adri / agnes 
dederat. per quos globos / ille minotaurus inmoriturus / a theseo interfectus est 
ideo minos / dedalum in eandem domum consi / lio eius adriagnes conclusit,” and 
this to Met. 8.171 in a commentary in Ms. Mon. Lat. 7205 (c. 14), fol. 45c: 
“Novenis cecidit sors super theseum. cui / filum et picem tradidit. adriagne filia 
minois. amans illum. / quo filo de poste ligato ueniens ad minithaurum cum 
aperiret / os suum ad deuorandum misit globum piceum in os eius quem dum / 
manducaret euaginato gladio caput eius amputauit. deinde / sequens filum et ad 
portam rediens exiuit.” 

Bonsignori in his translation of the Metamorphoses (Bk. 8, Ch. 12) speaks 
of the club, strangling pellets and the thread as given to Theseus by Daedalus 
who intercedes at the request of Ariadne and Phaedra. The globe of pitch, a 
sword, and the thread are mentioned in an introduction to Her. 10 in an 
anonymous Italian translation in Ms. Riccard 1580, fol. 38a. These sundry 
weapons were probably all standard features of Ovidian exegesis. The reference 
to Daedalus’ interposition in Aen. 6.29-30 would have been incomprehensible 
to Chaucer without glossing. 

* Met. 8. 183-235. 

“ LGW. 2176-2178. 
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No other source for the drowning can be seriously considered.*° 

The Legend of Phyllis Chaucer tells with principal reference to 
her Epistle, so that his dependence upon the translation is far greater 
than in the legend of Ariadne and in all preceding instances. The 
point made in his opening lines and again later,*® that Demophoon 
resembled his father in treachery, is inspired by Ovid’s allusion to 
the desertion of Ariadne: 


De tanta rerum turba factisque parentis Di tante cose gloriose 
Sedit in ingenio Cressa relicta tuo, etc.%? del tuo padre, una sola 
abbominevole n’appare, 
cioé l’abbandonata Ad- 

riana.°8 


Who the father was, and who “Cressa”—the Cretan—is not clear 
in the original. Their identity must have been explained to Chaucer 
by our Italian translation or by a gloss.*® He adds a circumstance, 
not mentioned in the Epistle of Ariadne, that Demophoén came to 
Rhodope on his way home to Athens from the siege of Troy: 


Destroyed is of Troye the citee; 
This Demophon com sailing in the see 
Toward Athenes, to his paleys large; etc.4? 


This he may be assumed to have taken from Filippo’s introduc- 
tion to the Letter: “Ovidio racconta in questa Pistola come Filis, 
figliuola del Re Ligurgo di Tracia, amoe per amore Demofonte, Duca 
d’Atene,*' il quale, vegnendo dalla vinta citta di Troja, arrivoe ne’ 
suoi porti col suo navilio,” etc.** It is recorded also in introductions 


* Child (op. cit., col. 487) and Shannon (op. cit., p. 254) give Boccaccio, De 
Genealogia Deorum, Bk. 10, Ch. 48 as the source. But, as it has been remarked 
in n. 28, acquaintance with this treatise on Chaucer’s part is doubtful. 

* LGW. 2394-2400, 2446-2451. 

* Her. 2, 75-76. 

* Ed. cit., Bernardoni, p. 11. 

”“Cressa” is glossed as Ariadne in Latin texts of the Epistle of Phyllis in 
MSS. Can. Lat. Class. 1 (c. 13), fol. 2b; Balliol 143 (c. 14), fol. 4b; Trin. Coll. 
R. 3. 18 (c. 13), fol. 14a; Mon. Lat. 4612 (c. 13), fol. 3b; and so doubtless in 
a goodly proportion of medieval manuscripts of the Heroides. 

“ LGW. 2404-2406. 

“The parallel between “Demofonte Duca d’Atene” and “Demophon, duk of 
Athenis” of the Hous of Fame has been remarked above. 

© Ed. cit., p. 9. 
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to the Latin text of the Epistle.** Chaucer’s statement that a storm 
drove the ships and war-weary company of the Duke into Phyllis’ 
harbor for stores and rest** was suggested by the line 


At laceras etiam puppes furiosa refeci.*® 


On the other hand, in erroneously representing Phyllis as “Ligur- 
gus doghter’’** Chaucer reflects the prefatory note to the Italian Let- 


ter and perhaps an Ovidian gloss.‘7 She was in reality the daughter 
of King Sithon.** 


In the poet’s liberal extracts from her Epistle*® many lines bear 


the undisputable stamp of Filippo’s version, as the following paral- 
lels will demonstrate: 


(1) And, yif that ye the terme rekne wolde, 
As I or other trewe lovers sholde, 
I pleyne not, god wot, beforn my day.5°® 


“So in MSS. Can. Lat. Class. 1, fol. 2a; Balliol 143, fol. 3a; and Trin. Coll. 
R. 3.18, fol. 13b. Demophoén’s participation in the siege of Troy and his 
return to his reluctant subjects are recorded also in Benoit, Roman de Troie, 
28025ff., (ed. Joly). Benoit does not speak of a stop at Rhodope. Boccaccio, 
De Genealogia Deorum (Bk. 10, Ch. 52; Bk. 11, Ch. 25) tells us that the 
prince visited Phyllis on his return from Troy. Here again Child (op. cit., 
col. 477) and Shannon (op. cit., p. 284) wrongly consider Boccaccio to have 
been Chaucer’s source. 


“ LGW. 2407-2440. 


“ Her. 2.45. Even Shannon (op. cit., pp. 285-286) does not adopt Child’s 
demonstration (op. cit., 477-478) of the influence of the De Genealogia Deorum 
upon the storm in the Legend of Phyllis. The latter scholar’s argument (op. cit., 
cols. 479-482) to show the impress of the mythology on a subsequent passage 
of the Legend (ll. 2472-2481) is too insubstantial, in my opinion, to merit dis- 
cussion. 

“ LGW. 2424-2425. 


“The line, “Quae tibi subieci latissima regna Lycurgi,” Her. 2, 111 falsely 
suggested Lycurgus’ paternity to the medi#val commentators who annotated 
it—e.g. in MSS. Can. Lat. Class. 1, fol. 2b; Balliol 143, fol. 52; Trin. Coll. R. 3.18, 
fol. 14b; MS. Mon Lat. 4612, fol. 3b. Lounsbury (Studies in Chaucer, II 232) 
is wrong in thinking the De Genealogia Deorum (Bk. 11, Ch. 25) the source 
of Chaucer’s error. 

“Skeat, Ox. Chaucer, III, 344-345, n. LGW. 2423. 

@ LGW. 2496-2554. 

” LGW. 2510-2512. 
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Tempora si numeres—bene quae numeramus 
amantes 
Non venit ante suam nostra querela diem.** 


E se tu annoveri bene 
li tempi, come annovero 
io e gli altri fini amanti, 
il nostro lamento non é 
venuto dinanzi al suo 
die.5? 


And of the goddes that ye han forswore, 
Yif that hir vengeance falle on you therfore, 
Ye be nat suffisaunt to bere the peyne.®* 


Si de tot lesis sua numina quisque deorum 
Vindicet, in poenas non satis unus eris.5* 


che ciascuno di questi 
Iddii, per li quali tu se’ 
spergiurato, vorrano 
prendere vendetta delle 
tue offese. Tu tutto non 
sarai sofficiente a tante 
pene.°® 


‘To moche trusted I, wel may I pleyne, 
Upon your linage and your faire tonge, 
And on your teres falsly out y-wronge. 
How coude ye wepe so by craft?’ quod she; 
‘May ther swiche teres feyned be?’>® 


Credidimus blandis, quorum tibi copia, verbis; 
Credidimus generi nominibusque tuis; 
Credidimus lacrimis—an et hae simulare docen- 
tur ?57 


io credetti alle tue 
lusinghevoli parole, delle 
quale tu eri molto copio- 
so; e ancora credetti alla 
tua nobile schiatta, ed 
alli tuoi Iddii,5* ed alle 
tue lagrime. Or come tu 
potevi piangere per arte? 
Or possonsi le lagrime in- 
fingere si.5® 


* Her. 2, 7-8. © Ed. cit., p. 10. 
© Ed. cit., pp. 9-10. * LGW. 2525-2529. 
= LGW. 2522-2524. * Her, 2, 49-51. 


™ Her. 2, 43-44. 


“The translator evidently read “numinibus” instead of the “nominibus” of 


modern texts. 
® Fd. cit., p. 11. 
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The prayer of Phyllis, 


‘To god,’ quod she, ‘preye I, and ofte have prayed, 
That hit be now the grettest prys of alle, 

And moste honour that ever yow shal befalle! 
And whan thyn olde auncestres peynted be, 

In which men may hir worthinesse see, 

Than, preye I god, thou peynted be also,’ etc.®° 


reproduces essentially, but with some interesting departures, the 
lines: 


“Di faciant, laudis summa sit ista tuae! 
Inter et Aegidas, media statuaris in urbe.*? 


Chaucer’s translation of “Aegidas’”—the descendants of Aegeus— 
as “thy olde auncestres” presumably reflects Ceffi’s “tuoi antichi.’”’** 
In representing Demophodn and his ancestors as painted, instead of 
sculptured, in Athens Chaucer was very likely influenced by some 
gloss.** 


The heroine’s remark concerning her deserter, 


. .. ye ben lyk your fader as in this; 

For he begyled Adriane, y-wis, 

With swiche an art and swiche sotelte 

As thou thy-selven hast begyled me. 

As in that point, al-thogh hit be nat fayr, 
Thou folwest him, certein, and art his eyr,** 


of which the ultimate original is her Latin epistle, far more closely 
imitates the Italian version: 


De tanta rerum turba factisque parentis Di tante cose gloriose 
Sedit in ingenio Cressa relicta tuo. del tuo padre, una sola 
Quod solum excusat, solum miraris in illo; abbominevole n’appare, 
Heredem patriae, perfide, fraudis, agis.©°  cioé l’abbandonata Ad- 


” LGW. 2533-2538. 

* Her. 2, 66-67. 

“Fad. c&t., p. 11. 

* Her. 2.67 is thus annotated in MS. Trin. Coll. R. 3.18, fol. 14a: “In media 
urbe. quia mos / erat antiquitus quod statua / uniuscuiusque pingebantur / in 
media urbe”; and thus in Ms. Can. Lat. Class. 1, fol. 2b: Inter et egidas etc. 


consuetudo fuit antiquitus quod qualibet / magna facta cuiuslibet uiri depinge- 
bantur in media urbe.” 


“ LGW. 2544-2549. * Her. 2, 75-78. 
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riana, la quale egli ingan- 
noe con quel falso in- 
gegno che tu facesti me. 
In quella sola cosa tu lui 
seguiti, e per lui ti scuse, 
e solamente di tanta fel- 
lonia ti fai suo erede.®® 

The verbal resemblance between these last passages of Filippo 
and Geoffrey and those between “come annovero io e gli altri fini 
amanti” and “As I or other trewe lover sholde,” “per li quali tu se’ 
spergiurato” and “that ye han forswore,” “sofficiente” and “suf- 
fisaunt,” and “Or come tu potevi piangere per arte?” and “How 
coude ye wepe so by craft?” are conclusive of the indebtedness of 
the Legend of Phyllis to the Italian prose. 

No further verbal reminiscence of the Tuscan version of the Epistle 
is discoverable in the Ovidian excerpts of this Legend, although it is 
most probable that Chaucer employed the translation in making 
every one of them. That Demophoén was returning from Troy, 
that Lycurgus was the father of Phyllis, and that the Aegides were 
the ancestors of the seducer, Chaucer, in all likelihood, learned from 
Filippo, though conceivably from the apparatus criticus of his own 
manuscript of the Heroides. 


The final Legend, that of Hypermnestra, exhibits verbal parallels 
even more striking than those of its predecessor. Of the names of the 
four leading characters of the Legend, “Danao,” “Lino,” “Egiste,” 
and “Ypermistra,” the first two correspond exactly to the forms used 
in the Italian version of the Epistle,*’ though the latter two might 
derive either from the “Egisto” and “Ipermestra” of the translation, 
or from the Latin original.** 


* Ed. cit., p. 11. 

* Ed. cit., p. 132ff. The vocative form, “Lynceu” (Her. 14.123), which is the 
reading of all modern texts of the Heroides was supplied by the Greek transla- 
tion of Maximus Planudes. In medieval manuscripts the reading is “Line” (nom. 
Linus). 

In texts of the Heroides in MSS. Can. Lat. Class. 1, fol. 18a-19a; Balliol 143, 
fols. 39a-41b; Trin. Coll. R. 3.18, fols. 32a-33b; and Burney 219, fols. 28a-29d, 
the form “Ypermestra” occurs. Skeat’s acceptance (Ox. Chaucer, 3, xl) of the 
De Genealogia Deorum, (Bk. 2, Ch. 22) as the source for the Legend of Hyperm- 
nestra on the basis of community of name-forms is now invalidated, as the 
community between thuse of the Legend and those of the translation is greater. 
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The Legend of Hypermnestra at its opening indubitably echoes the 
first sentences of Filippo’s preface to her Letter; 


In Grece whylom weren brethren two, In Grecia furono due 
Of whiche that oon was called Danao, fratelli carnali, figliuoli di 
That many a sone hath of his body wonne, Belo nato d’Inaco fiume. 
i-. e * 6. «ee ee) Co rr a ee Bee 
That other brother called was Egiste, ebbe nome Danao, il 
That was of love as fals as ever him liste, quale ebbe_ cinquanta 
And many a doghter gat he in his lyve.** figliuole; e altro ebbe 


nome Egisto, ed ebbe 
cinquanta figliuoli.’° 


Chaucer’s error in giving Danao sons and Egiste daughters is inex- 
plicable, since this preface of which he shows so exact a knowledge is 
correct and plain concerning the sex of the two broods of cousins.” 
In making his heroine the youngest of many daughters,’? he follows 
the authority of the preface where she is called “la minore” of “tutte 
le sue [viz. Danao’s] figliuole.””* The English poet, perhaps for the 
sake of artistic unity, replaced the wholesale nuptials of the fifty pairs 
of cousins with a single marriage of Ypermistra and Lino.”* His ob- 
servation that the union was within the prohibited degrees is also 
original with himself. 


In the account of the wedding observances, however, he is influ- 
enced ultimately by the Latin Epistle but more directly by its Italian 
rendering, as will be seen from the following parallels: 


(1) The torches brennen and the lampes brighte ; 
The sacrefices been ful redy dighte; 
Th’ encens out of the fyre reketh sote,”5 


© LGW. 2562-2564, 2570-2572. ™ Ed. cit., p. 132. 


™ Even had “figliuole” been miswritten “figliuoli,” by the scribe of Chaucer’s 
manuscript of the translation, and “figliuole,” conversely as “figliuoli,” the poet 
would not easily have been led astray, as the sex of Danao’s offspring is un- 
mistakably established by the later context of the prefatory note. 


™ LGW. 2575. ™ LGW. 2600-2609. 
" Ed. cit., p. 132. ™ LGW. 2610-2612. 
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Undique conlucent praecinctae lampades auro; Quivi in ogni luogo ed 
Dantur in invitos inpia tura focos;7® in ogni parte risplendeano 
li torchi e le chiare lamp- 
ade adorne di molto oro. 
Allora si cominciaro a 
fare li sagrificii, e gli empi 
incensi s’accendono negli 
sforzati fuochi;77 


(2) The flour, the leef is rent up by the rote 
To maken garlands and corounes hye; 
Ful is the place of soun of minstralcye, 
Of songes amorous of mariage, 
As thilke tyme was the pleyn usage,”® 


Vulgus “Hymen, Hymenaee!” vocant... . 
Ecce, mero dubii, comitum, clamore frequentes, Le genti cantavano 
Flore novo madidas inpediente comas,”® amorose canzoni di mari- 
taggio; ... Allora li nos- 
tri mariti, allegri di molto 
vino, inghirlandati di fiori 
novelli, sollicitati da’ loro 
compagni, entrarono nelle 
loro camere mortali.8° 


Chaucer prolongs the festivities over a day;*? Ovid represents them 
as beginning with twilight ;*? while the translator is not specific as to 
their length.** 

After these solemnities and before the consummation of her mar- 
riage, Ypermistra, according to the Legend, was called to her fath- 
er’s chamber and told of the murder she was to perpetrate.** While 
the circumstances of the interview are largely original, the essential 
purpose of the father and some of the details of the talk were sug- 
gested by the Epistle.** It is to be observed that in the line, 


Deed wex her hewe, and lyk as ash to sene,®® 


Her. 14, 25-26. * Rd. cit., p. 133. 
™ Ed. cit., p. 133. * LGW. 2620. 

™ LGW. 2613-2617. * Her. 14, 22. 

™ Her. 14, 27, 29-30. * Ed. cit., p. 133. 


“ LGW. 2623-2662. 
™ LI. 2641-2645 reflects Her. 14, 9-11; and 11. 2648-2649, Her. 14, 37, 40-41. 
“ LGW. 2649. 
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Chaucer was rendering the hexameter, 
... + Mentemque calor corpusque relinquit,°’ 


not as it exists in modern texts, but as it was sometimes written in 
the Middle Ages with the variant “color” (color) for “calor” 
(heat).°* Since our translation follows the reading “color,”*® the 
poet may have found the variant either in his Latin or his Italian 
text of the Letter, or perhaps in both. He calls the instrument given 
to Ypermistra for the murder a “knyf,’®° differing in this respect 
from Ovid who represents her as equipped with a sword (“ensis’’),®’ 
and following “Ceffi” who makes the weapon a “coltello.”®? 

That the father of Hypermnestra (in the Legend called Egiste; 
in Filippo’s work, Danao) was warned against a nephew by a dream, 
Chaucer read in the Italian prefatory note: 


“Ma perocché Danao avea veduto in visione che uno nepote suo il dovea 
uccidere, ma non sapea quale, comando a tutte le sue figliuole che la prima 
notte ciascuna dovesse uccidere lo suo marito.”®* 


The English Egiste commands his daughter: 


And, whan thyn husbond is to bedde y-go, 
Why! that he slepeth, cut his throte a-two. 
For in my dremes hit is warned me 

How that my nevew shal my bane be, 

But which I noot, wherfor I wol be siker.®* 


* Her. 14, 37. 

8§So in MSS. Can. Lat. Class. 1, fol. 18a; and Harvard Lat. 18 (1416). The 
line with the variant “color” is incorporated into the Vox Clamantis (1.1485). I 
am indebted to Professor E. K. Rand for the notice of MS. Harvard Lat. 18. 

® Ed. cit., p. 133. 

© LGW. 2654, 2692, 2594. 

™ Her, 14, 11, 45, 46. 

* So do the De Genealogia Deorum (Bk. 2, Ch. 22f.) and the De Claris Mulieri- 
bus (13) of Boccaccio and an anonymous translator of the Epistle whose work 
is preserved in MS. Riccard 1580 (c. 15), fols. 47a-49a. In view of the frequent 
echoing of Filippo in the Legend of Hypermnestra there can be no doubt that 
it was he who suggested to Chaucer the knife as the heroine’s weapon. 

* Fd. cit., p. 132. 

™ LGW. 2656-2660. Shannon’s one argument to prove the De Genealogia 
Deorum to have been a source for the Legend of Hypermnestra now refutes itself: 
“The reason that Egiste gives to Hypermnestra (LGW., 1.2569), that he was 
warned in a dream that his nephew would be his destruction, came from Boccac- 
cio’s statement that Danao was warned by the oracle that he would die by the 
hand of a son-in-law.” (op. cit., p. 294). 
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According to both “Ceffi’ and Chaucer the identity of the dan- 
gerous nephew was not revealed in sleep. Obviously the only course 
for the uncle is to order all his nephews to be slain, and in the Italian 
he does so. But in the Legend he can effect a single murder only, as 
but one of his daughters has wed a cousin. The elimination of 
this one son-in-law could not of course insure the king’s safety and 
the plotted crime in Chaucer’s version of the story loses its logical 
motive. 
The next trace of imitation of Filippo occurs in the line, 


And husht were alle in Argon that citee,® 


the equivalent of: 


Securumque quies alta per Argos erat,*° gia per tutta la cittade 
d’Argon era tacito silen- 
zio.** 


The form “Argon” sometimes occurred in Latin texts of the Epis- 
tle,°* but the parallel, “la cittade”’—‘“that citee,” and the reflection 
of “tutta” in “alle” are convincing evidence of Chaucer’s indebtedness 
to the translation. A similar piece of evidence is presented by the 
couplet, 


And weep ful tenderly upon his face, 
And in her armes gan him to embrace,*® 


which answers to: 


.... lacrimae sua verba sequuntur le mie lagrime segui- 
Deque meis oculis in tua membra cadunt.'°° tavano le parole, e dacli 
occhi miei caddero su la 

tua faccia dormigliosa.”! 


Chaucer, like Filippo indicates that her tears fall upon Lino’s face, 
while in the Latin Epistle they are said to descend upon his body 
(““membra”). 

In résumé, the influence of the translation upon the Legend of 
Hypermnestra appears in their common employment of the name- 
forms, Danao and Lino; in the common statement that Hypermnes- 


= LGW., 2682. © LGW. 2706-2707. 
* Her. 14, 34. 1 Her. 14, 67-68. 
" Ed. cit., p. 133. Rd. cit., 134. 


* E.g. MS. Mon. Lat. 4612, fol. 28b. 
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tra was a youngest child; in the verbal parallels between “torches 
.... and the lampes bright” and “li torchi e le chiare lampade,” be- 
between “sacrifices” and “sagrificii,”” between “songes amorous of ma- 
riage” and “amorose canzoni de maritaggio,” and between “gar- 
lands” and “inghirlandati”; in the common designation of a knife 
as the instrument of the plotted murder; in the verbal parallel be- 
tween “And husht were alle in Argon that citee” and gia per tutta la 
cittade d’Argon era tacito silenzio”; and in the common statement that 
Hypermnestra’s tears fell upon her husband’s face. 

In quoting or paraphrasing the Heroides in the Legends of Hyperm- 
nestra, Phyllis, Medea, and Dido and in the first book of the Troilus, 
Chaucer, lacking an English translation of them, sought the assis- 
tance of Filippo “Ceffi” in construing the Latin text quite as na- 
turally as an intelligent modern author might avail himself of the 
Loeb Library. He left incontrovertible evidence of the use of the 
translation by adopting many of its phrasings in preference to those 
of the Latin original as better suited to English modes of expression. 
Filippo’s production was a pedestrian work—a faithful translation 
which afforded no new interpretation to any one of the stories of the 
Heroides. The service which it rendered to Chaucer was an humble 
but most useful one. Beyond affording a few details of fact in its 
prefatory note to Phyllis’ Epistle and perhaps in that to the Letters 
of Phaedra and Ariadne, it served the poet in essence simply as a 
“pony.” It is a significant testimony to Chaucer’s familiarity with 
Italian that he, the translator of Boethius and certainly a fair La- 
tinist, should have turned to Filippo to help him with Ovid; that he 
should have felt it worth his while to procure the former’s work (pre- 
sumably from abroad and at considerable trouble and expense), al- 
though it was in no sense a classic but of the borderland between 
literature and hack work. The special interest of this newly-discov- 
ered source consists in thus further emphasizing the closeness of the 
Englishman’s connection with Italian letters. 

SANFORD BROWN MEECH 

Hunter College of the City of New York 








II 
DESTINY IN CHAUCER’S 7ROILUS 


HAUCER’S Troilus and Criseyde is a tragedy, strongly deter- 
ministic in tone, the action of which is presided over by a com- - 

plex and inescapable destiny. Professor Kittredge has already given 
an excellent exposition of the fate which hangs over the chief char- 
acters and over the doomed city of Troy, and has analyzed the sources 
of the feeling that we are “looking on at a tragedy that we are power- 
less to check or to avert.’ And Professor Root, remarking upon 
the high seriousness and the moral import of Chaucer’s poem, says: 


He has called Troilus a tragedy; and it is a tragedy in the medieval 
sense of the term—the story of a man cast down by adverse fortune from 
great prosperity and high estate into misery and wretchedness. The five 
books into which he has disposed his story suggests the five acts of the 
tragic drama. There is, moreover, a quite tragic insistence on the idea 
of destiny.” 


It seems to me probable, however, that the destiny in this poem 
is perhaps more hugely spread than has been hitherto conceived and 
that the tragedy of it is far in advance of the usual medieval idea. 
It is the aim of this study, therefore, to attempt an exposition of one 
medizval conception of fate or destiny—the sources and nature of its 
power, its various manifestations, its relations to providence, fortune, 
chance, and human free-will—and to indicate its vital and complex 
functioning in Chaucer’s Troilus. 

Undoubtedly Chaucer’s idea of destiny is derived primarily from 
the Consolation of Philosophy, though he may draw occasionally upon 
the conceptions of other writers. That part of Boethius’s philosophi- 
cal system pertinent to the Troilus is comparatively simple, schema- 
tized, mechanical, and rigid. In general it deals with God’s sim- 
plicity or one-ness in relation to the heterogeneity and multifarious- 
ness of His creations; in particular it treats of questions concerning the 
nature of Providence, the orders of destiny, the processes of fortune, 


*G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry, pp. 112-117. 
*R. K. Root, Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, p. xlix. 
See the same author’s The Poetry of Chaucer, rev. ed. pp. 117, 125, ff. 
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the significance of so-called chance or accident, and the relation of 
all these to human free-will. How does God, infinitely removed, in- 
tervene in the affairs of men dwelling upon this mundane sphere? 
This God, stable, indivisible, and benevolent, transmits the power of 
His will through successive stages of action, each one of which, as it 
is discovered to be further and further away from the unchangeable 
source, shows more and more diversity, change, and alteration than 
the one before. First, standing outside and aloof upon the tower 
of His one-ness, God plans in His divine reason a universe as a com- 
plete and final whole, an entirely unified conception so infinite that 
it embraces every possible part—the creation of all things, the pro- 
gressions of changing nature, all forms, causes, movements that have 
been or can be. This ordinance, assembled and unified in the divine 
thought, is called Providence.* Secondly, in order that this concep- 
tion may be realized in all its diverse particulars, God in His Provi- 
dence delegates executive powers to a blind force called Destiny, 
which administers in detail whatever has been planned. But because 
Destiny is somewhat removed from the absolutely stable center of 
divine intelligence, it necessarily becomes split up and divided into 
many manifestations; Providence is One, but He administers through 
Destiny in many manners and at various times that which as a whole 
He has ordained. Destiny is, therefore, the disposition and ordinance 
inherent in movable things by which Providence knits all things to- 
gether in their respective orders. Thus whether Destiny be exer- 
cised by divine spirits (servants of Providence), or by some soul 
(anima mundi), or by all Nature serving God, or by the celestial mov- 
ings of stars, or by virtue of angels, or by the machinations of 
devils, by any of these or by ail of them together, the destinal ordi- 
nance is woven and accomplished.‘ 

Thirdly, this Destiny so divided and distributed sends its influ- 
ence outward and still further away from the stable center until they 
move upon still another blind and capricious force called Fortune, 
whose function it is (being personified as a sort of goddess) to rule 
over the checkered careers of human beings in this world. And be- 
cause this plane of activity is the farthest possible removed from 
the one-ness characteristic of God, the chief qualities of Fortune are 


*Boethius, De consolatione philosophie, trans. Chaucer, ed. Skeat, Book IV, 
Prose VI, 45-100. (See B. L. Jefferson, Chaucer and the Consolation of Phil- 
osophy of Boethius, p. 118.) 

“Idem, 100-110. 
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mutability, change, instability, and irrationality. In other words, 
whatever comes to a man in this precarious existence—for example, 
birth, riches, power, happiness, grief, sorrow, reverses, friendship, 
love, death, anything and everything—is the immediate gift of For- 
tune. This unsympathetic, erratic force which continually whirls hu- 
man beings from good to bad, from poverty to riches, or from emi- 
nence to destruction, cares no more for one man than for another; 
its activities seem in their infinite capriciousness and diversity to be 
entirely illogical and chaotic.® 

But they only seem so to those who are ignorant or themselves 
blinded by success or adversity. For Fortune has two aspects: 
namely, (a) that “common” Fortune, which represents all common 
experiences of humanity, and (b) that more personal fortune, accord- 
ing to which an individual may be born at a given time and place, 
grow up in this or that environment, love one person in particular, 
and die in youth or middle age by war or flood or poison. Thus any 
individual experience is likely to be the complex result of the com- 
bined influence of two or more destinal forces. Fortune as ‘“com- 
mon” comes from the moving of Nature-as-destiny. Or in more 
poetic terms, God binds together the diverse elements of His creation 
and maintains their proper status by the universal bond of Love; 
planets move in prescribed courses without faltering, seasons follow 
in regular order, neither day nor night encroaches upon the other, 
the sea remains within its bounds, men’s lives progress in general 
from birth and youth to age and death, and men and women are 
joined in the sacrament of marriage—all this because God has bound 
them with the chain of Love.* But Fortune in its more personal 
bearings may be the result also of other destinal forces such as, for 
example, that of the erratic stars. It is Fortune in this latter as- 
pect that is sometimes spoken of as chance or “hap” or “aventure 
of fortune” or accident.’ But if accident be taken to mean that 
which comes to pass without cause or design, there is really no such 
thing. What through ignorance is called chance is nothing more 
than an occurrence whose causes are not understood. When, say, 
a man finds a pot of gold in a field, no one should say that this chances 


*On Fortune see Book II, Proses ii, vii, etc., and Jefferson, op. cit., pp. 49. 
The interested reader should consult H. R. Patch’s illuminating book, The God- 
dess Fortuna, pp. 18. ff. 

* Bk. II, M. viii; III, M. vi. Jefferson, op. cit., p. 65. 

"Bk. V, Pr. i. Jefferson, of. cit., p. 62. 
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without a cause. The causes for this and for everything else, though 
perhaps not perceived by finite men, stretch back in an unbroken 
order through Destiny to the divine plan in God’s mind. For all 
things are inescapably bound together and unified in the ordinance 
of Providence. It is only because men are short-sighted that they 
rail at the mutability of Fortune or the cruelty of Destiny or even 
at Providence itself. But the philosopher who stays his thought upon 
the stability of God may rise in some measure above the vicissitudes 
of Fortune. The relation between human free-will and the Destiny 
prepared in the Providence of God we shall discuss anon. 

Now of all the destinal forces manifesting themselves in the af- 
fairs of men—‘whether exercised by divine spirits (servants of 
Providence), or by some soul, or by Nature serving God, or by 
the celestial movings of stars, or by virtue of Angels or by the mach- 
inations of devils, by any of these or by all of them together”— 
that which seems usually to appeal most strongly to Chaucer as ar- 
tist is the celestial movings of the erratic stars. The personal for- 
tunes of Palamon and Arcite in the Knight’s Tale are presided over 
by the planets Saturn and Mars.* Again, in the Merchant’s Tale the 
narrator is in light mood undecided what combination of destinal 
forces brings May to bestow her love upon Damian: “Whether it 
was by destiny or chance, by the influence (of spirits), or by nature, 
or by the power of a constellation thus-or-so placed in the heavens 
that it was a favorable time for presenting a love-letter to a woman 
to get her love, I cannot say; let that great God above, who knows 
that no act is causeless, judge the matter.’”® The destiny governing 
the Wife of Bath resides in a conjunction of Mars and Venus in 
Taurus;*° it is evident that the destinal forces hanging over Hyperm- 
nestra in the Legend of Good Women are associated with the move- 
ments of Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn,” and that Constance’s for- 
tunes in the Man of Law’s Tale are in large measure subject to the 
power of Mars and Luna cadent from an angle in Scorpio and the 
eighth house.’ These more or less capricious and uniquely personal 
fortunes are caused by the destinal forces emanating from the er- 
ratic stars or planets as they move through the heavens. 


*W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences, New York, 1926, pp. 119- 
149. 

* The Oxford Chaucer, ed. W. W. Skeat, C. T., E, 1966-1976. 

* Curry, op. cit., pp. 91-118. 

" Ibid., pp. 164-171. . * Ibid,, pp. 171-194. 
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The “common” fortunes of men—birth, growth, love, reproduc- 
tion, death, and so on—are, as we have said, under the control of Na- 
ture, which serves God in the capacity of Destiny. We must now 
observe that, according to some medieval thinkers, this Nature is the 
product of the regular movements of the fixed stars. Aristotle says: 


The motion of the heavens, to which all change on earth is due, is two- 
fold, and has a twofold effect upon sublunary matter. The perfect diurnal 
motion of the fixed stars from east to west constitutes the principle of 
permanence and growth; whereas the motion of the planets, running their 
annual courses at irregular paces from west to east athwart the diurnal 
motion of the fixed stars, constitutes the principle of earthly change.* 


But it is the Arabian, Albumasar, who develops the theory more 
fully: 


All that is born and dies on earth depends upon the motions of the 
constellations and of the stars. . . Now the seven wandering planets march 
along the zodiac more swiftly than do the constellations, often changing 
from direct to retrograde. They are, therefore, better adapted than the 
upper spheres to produce the effects and the motions of the things of 
this world. To the sphere of the constellations is assigned a general 
rule; whereas to the wandering stars belongs the care over the details 
of earthly life. . . The more rapidly a planet moves, and the stranger 
the course it follows, the more powerful will be its influence on things 
below. The motion of the moon is swifter than that of any other planet; 
it has, accordingly, more to do than any other in regulating mundane 
affairs. The fixed stars govern what is stable in the world, or what suf- 
fers gradual change. The celestial sphere of the fixed stars encircles the 
earth with a perpetual motion; the stars never alter their pace, and main- 
tain invariably their relative distances from the earth. The seven planets, 
on the contrary, move more rapidly and with diverse motions, each run- 
ning its own variable course. .. As the motions of these wandering stars 
are never interrupted, so the generations and alterations of earthly things 
never have an end. Only by observing the great diversity of planetary 
motions can one comprehend the unnumbered varieties of change in this 
world.?¢ 


Thus, we may safely conclude, the regular progressions of Nature— 
the successions of the seasons, birth, growth, death—and conse- 


* Meteorologica I. 2. Quoted from T. O. Wedel, The Medieval Attitude to- 
ward Astrology, p. 3. 

™“ Introductorium in Astronomiam, Augsburg, 1489, bk. 3, chap. i. I have 
quoted the excellent summary of Wedel, 9. cit., p. 57. 
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quently the common fortunes of men are ultimately attributable to 
the motion of the fixed stars.’® 

That Boethius shows familiarity with some such theory as this 
seems evident. As Professor Thorndike remarks of the Consolation 
of Philosophy: 


The heavenly bodies are apparently ever present in Boethius’ thought 
in this work, and especially in the poetical interludes he keeps mentioning 
Phoebus, the moon, the universe, the sky, and the starry constellations.*® 


In Book IV, Meter VI, Boethius seems to imply that the destinal 
power of the Chain of Love is inherent first and primarily in the 
movement of the sphere of the constellations and that its influence 
is projected thence outward and farther away from God, the stable 
center, into certain movements of the Sun and Moon and into the 
natural order of things upon the earth: 


If thou, being wise, wilt judge in thy thought the laws of the high 
Thunderer, behold the heights of the sovereign heaven. There the stars, by 
the rightful alliance of things, keep their old peace. The Sun, moved by 
his ruddy fire, does not disturb the cold sphere of the Moon. Nor the star 
that is called the Bear, that runs his course about the sovereign height of 
the world, nor the star Ursa is ever washed in the deep western sea, nor 
desires to dip his flames in the water of the ocean, though he may see 
other stars plunged into the sea. And Hesperus the star foretells the com- 
ing of night, and Lucifer brings again the clear day. Thus Love creates 
concord in the everlasting courses, and thus is conflict put out of the 
country of the stars. This concord controls in a uniform manner the ele- 
ments, so that the moist things striving with the dry things yield place 
at times; and the cold things join themselves by faith to the hot things. . . 
By these same causes the flowery year yields sweet savours in the first 
summer-season warming; the hot summer dries up the corn; the autumn 
comes again, heavy with apples; and the heavy rain washes the winter. 
This concord brings forth and nourishes everything that has life in the 
world; and this same concord, destroying, hides, snatches away, and 
overwhelms under the last death all things that are born. 


* Though this conception is not necessary for our understanding of the destiny 
back of Chaucer’s Troilus, I have given an exposition of it because the relations 
between Nature and destiny (or fate) and fortune do not seem to be generally 
understood. See H. R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Medieval Literature, 1927, 
pp. 65, 75 ff., 78. 

*Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, N.Y., 1923, 
I, 620. 
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Thus the power of Love, communicated by God first to the con- 
stellations of the eighth sphere, is transmitted through the more regu- 
lar movements of the planets (especially the Sun and Moon) and 
through the elements so that it becomes finally in this mundane 
sphere Destiny-as-nature, which produces the common fortunes of 
men. 

With this exposition of the destinal forces in mind, let us return 
to a study of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde. It must be observed 
at once that in this tragedy the poet has not been able, or perhaps 
has been unwilling, to define the limits of the destiny back of the 
story’s action with such precision and accuracy as he has employed 
elsewhere.?” He insists time and again, as we shall see, that the com- 
mon fortunes of Troilus and Criseyde are caused by Nature-as-destiny 
and hence by God, who is the author of Nature; he suggests as often 
that the special, individual fortunes of the protagonists are directed 
by the destinal power inherent in the movements of the erratic stars. 
But he nowhere postulates a more definite system of destinal forces. 
Still one is made to feel—by means of reference to this or that planet, 
by striking suggestions of destructive influences hanging over the 
doomed city of Troy, and by mysterious intimations of tragedy an- 
nounced by dreams, oracles, and divinations—that the days of Troy 
are numbered and that the cloud of fate hovering over Troilus and 
Criseyde will presently overwhelm them in the general disaster. 

For example, in the beginning of Book I, Chaucer states, with his 
usual swift artistry, that the story deals primarily with the double 
sorrow of Troilus, who loved Criseyde and who was in the end for- 
saken by her. But, like a true tragedian, he conceives the brilliant 
idea of throwing the lamentable history of the two lovers against the 
dark background of the Trojan war, which has already progressed 
nearly ten bloody years and which is on the point of ending with the 
fall of the great city. Apollo’s unappeasable enmity is about to 
strike; and in some sense the movements of the stars are bound up 
with the city’s imminent destruction. For Calchas, celebrated as- 
trologer, magician, and augurer, receives announcements from a 
variety of sources all agreeing that mysterious powers are about to 
meet in one line for the doom of Troy. Apollo speaks to him through 
an oracle, saying that the Greeks will shortly be victorious; “by cal- 
culynge,” i.e., by astrological observation, he finds the same message 
written among the stars; and “by sort,” i.e., by the casting of lots, 


See, for example, Curry, op. cit., pp. 119-194. 
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or by the chance opening of sacred books, or perhaps by augury from 
the flights of birds, his conclusions are further confirmed. Then since 
his native city must fall, Calchas departs from it, and seeks sanctuary 
among the enemy Greeks (I, 64-83). But in the meantime fighting 
continues for a season, bringing successes now to one side now to the 
other; Fortune turns her wheel, and each in succession is whirled 
aloft to victory and afterwards under to defeat (I, 134, ff.). Since 
it is not apposite, however, to tell the whole process of the city’s de- 
struction, the author directs the reader to Homer, Dares, and Dictys 
(I, 141 ff.). Thus, at the very beginning of the story, Chaucer has 
suggested the lively pageantry of a romantic war and has sketched 
back of this narrative of chivalry and love the destinal forces which 
produce the city’s downfall. And when the protagonists appear upon 
the scene, one senses that a doom is already prepared for them. This 
method of precipitating tragic characters into a situation already 
overshadowed by a gloomy fatality is characteristic of Shakespeare 
in his greatest tragedies.?* 

Troilus is introduced scoffing at love and deriding lovers, but Na- 
ture-as-destiny is preparing his inevitable subjugation to her laws. 
When he sees a knight or squire feasting his eyes upon a lady and 
sighing, he smiles contemptuously upon such folly. But the angry 
god of love prepares to pluck the fine feathers of this peacock. At 
this juncture, Chaucer introduces a long, independent passage in 
which he philosophises upon the power of Love (Nature-as-destiny) 
that is presently to subdue the proud heart of Troilus. It is the na- 
ture of man and, therefore, his destiny to love. Since love binds all 
things together and no man may escape the law of Nature, let no man 
refuse to be bound by Love (I, 214-266). So Chaucer initiates the 
love-story with the announcement of one source of the destinal power 
which is to direct the life and actions of Troilus; the Boethiam prin- 
ciple of Love, which binds together all parts of God’s creation, is in- 
voked to explain why the proud Trojan is made to love at all.’® 

Having fallen in love with Criseyde, Troilus himself seems to rec- 
ognize that Nature-as-destiny is in large measure responsible for his 
experience, which is in a sense common to all men. But since his 
code enjoins absolute secrecy and since she can know nothing of his 
passion as yet, he is constrained to lament the fate which has decreed 


“A.C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, N.Y., 1926, p. 45. 
* Cf. Boethius, 2, m. 8, and Root, of. cit., pp. 415, 493. 
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that his particular fortune should be to love Criseyde, and not per- 
haps some other woman. This is the fool who laughed at love’s pains; 
now he, too, is caught in the snare and gnaws his own chain (I, 507- 
509). If this were known (he thinks) no doubt his friends would 
jeer and say: 


O thou, woeful Troilus, since thou must of necessity love through thy 
destiny, would to God that thou hadst centered thy affections upon one 
who might know of thy woe, even though she should lack pity. But thy 
lady is as cold toward thee as frost under the winter moon, and thou art 
fordone as is snow in fire (I, 519-525). 


He does not understand the destinal origin of this individual for- 
tune which has come upon him; consequently when Pandarus comes 
and offers to medicine his complaint, he rails at Fortune and refuses 
aid (I, 835-40). And now to comfort him Pandarus, following 
Boethius, postulates that Fortune is not to be greatly blamed, be- 
cause she is in some measure common to all men. If she should 
stop turning her wheel for a single moment, she would cease to be 
Fortune. Troilus should take this comfort to his soul: if the joys 
given by Fortune must pass away, so also must the sorrows—for her 
wheel cannot stop turning. Who knows but that, out of her very mu- 
tability, she may be preparing happiness for the woeful lover? (I, 
840-54).7° At any rate, Troilus should not be ashamed to love 
Criseyde; nothing but good comes of loving well and in worthy place. 
He ought not to call this hap or chance but rather grace, i.e., a 
special mercy of whatever destinal or divine forces there are (I. 895 
ff.). Pandarus himself will entreat Criseyde for his friend with hope 
of success, for wise men say that there was never yet man or woman 
who was unapt to suffer heat of love, either celestial or natural; it 
would become her much more to love and cherish a worthy knight 
like Troilus (I, 975-86). Here Chaucer is showing that the mysteri- 
ous movings of Nature in the capacity of destiny have conquered the 
proud heart of Troilus and may influence the decision of Criseyde. 
But as to why either lover, as an individual, should choose the other 
and not somebody else, he has nothing to say as yet. 

In Book II, however, one is made to feel that the wandering or 
erratic stars, especially Venus and Luna, exert a powerful influence 
upon the personal fortunes of Troilus and Criseyde. For example, 


*” Cf. Boethius, 2, m.1; 2, pr. 2; Troilus, p. 425; B. L. Jefferson, Chaucer and 
the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius, pp. 49-60. 
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before Pandarus sets out to woo his niece for Troilus, he deems it 
necessary to set up a figure of the heavens in order to learn whether 
the Moon is favorable to such a journey; and having determined 
that the election is favorable, he proceeds with confidence (II, 74 
ff.). We are not told in precisely what position he finds Luna, nor 
how she is aspected by other planets, but he shows himself wise in 
astrological lore in assuming that Luna especially must be consulted 
when one starts upon a journey of any sort and particularly upon 
a journey for the purpose of acquiring love or friendship. Albohazen 
Haly says: 


For an election to determine the best time for beginning a journey Luna 
should be crescent in light, free from the influence of the infortunes, and 
not in the second, or eighth, or sixth, or the twelfth house of the figure; she 
should be in good aspect with the fortunes; Mercury should not be com- 
bust and should be free from the infortunes; the lord of the ascendant 
should not be combust or unfortunately placed, but in good position; and 
a fortune should be found in the ascendant or in any one of the angles. 
Such an election signifies health of the body, promptness, and joy in the 


- journey. . . And if you are not able to have all of this, place Luna aspecting 


the ascendant and the lord of the ascendant, and both should be free from 
the infortunes. And if Luna should be in corporal conjunction or in trine or 
sextile aspect with Jupiter or Venus, you have the best possible situation. 
. .. When Luna is separated by a degree from conjunctions with Sol and 
is in trine or sextile aspect with Saturn, and afterwards comes into aspect 
with any fortune, it signifies that whatever is undertaken at that time will 
be completed, be durable, and will bring joy. And if your going forth is 
to a woman, apply Luna to Venus situated in a masculine sign.?* 


Pandarus, no doubt, applies Luna to Venus, since he is going forth 
to Criseyde; indeed, a consideration of the relationship between these 
two planets seems to be necessary if he is to secure her love and favor 
for his friend. For as Haly says: 


In order to elicit or secure love and friendship it is agreed that Luna 
should be favorable, and likewise the eleventh house and the lord of the 
eleventh house, and that both should be received by Venus in trine as- 
pect. And if the reception is in her house or exaltation, it will be better.?? 


At any rate, assured of the benevolent aspect of the heavens, Pan- 
darus sallies forth jauntily. 
™ ‘Ali ibn Abi Al-Rajjal (Abu Hasan), Liber in judicijs astrorum, Ventiis, 1485, 


pp. 120-121. (Cf. Thorndike, op. cit., I, 680-82). 
” Ibid., p. 125. 
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Criseyde’s knowledge of God, Providence, and Destiny is apparently 
slight, but she is acquainted in some measure with the eccentricities 
of Fortune. Consequently, when Pandarus comes to her with an 
appeal on behalf of Troilus, his message is couched in terms which 
she can readily understand. He arouses her curiosity at first by 
referring mysteriously to a “fair adventure” (II, 224) which has be- 
fallen her, and urges her to seize upon it. She has lightly found good 
fortune, and she must accept it lest it should abate (II, 281-91). 
Troilus loves her and, if fortune wills it so, must hasten to die unless 
she will requite his love (II, 335 ff.). ‘Alas! for woe,” says she 
playing slyly, “I should have thought that, if it had been my misfor- 
tune to love him or Achilles or Hector or any other man, you would 
have had no mercy on me.” (II, 415-419). But Pandarus as- 
suages her assumed perturbation by recounting Troilus’s eloquence 
in bewailing his woe to Love. Here, strangely enough, the god of 
love is made to have the power and momentarily to take the place of 
the Boethian God, who in his Providence directs through Destiny the 
fortunes of every man. “O god,” says Troilus, “who at thy disposi- 
tion leadest the end of every man, by just Providence, accept my con- 
fession and send me such penance as seems good.” (II, 526-30). In 
the meantime, while Pandarus and Criseyde talk, Troilus comes riding 
by on his return from battle, and she sees him as he is, a romantic 
and attractive figure. Why should he have come at this precisely 
psychological moment? It is destiny, fate, necessity, says Chaucer, 


For which, men say, may nought disturbed be 
That shal bityden of necessitee (II, 621). 


We are not yet informed what the source of this necessity is. But 
it is suggested that Nature-as-destiny is responsible for Criseyde’s be- 
ginning to pity the woe of Troilus (II, 1373-75); and after that, her 
first inclination toward love is deepened into real passion partly by 
contemplating his manhood and pain, and through his good service to 
her. 

But here Chaucer emphasizes that, in the development of Criseyde’s 
budding love for Troilus, the destinal influence of the planet Venus 
is, if not the most potent of the destinal forces, at least powerfully 
contributory. It is suggested, in the first place, that Venus was not 
entirely unfavorable (‘nas nat al a fo”) to Troilus in his nativity 
(II, 684). If this may be interpreted to mean that this planet was 
the ruling influence at his birth, we can account in some measure for 
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his character in general and for his personal attractiveness to women 
in particular. As I have shown elsewhere,?* it is the province of 
Venus to bestow upon her children beautiful and elegantly formed 
bodies, together with characters inclined to luxuriousness and pas- 
sionate love but withal honorable and upright. Though voluptuous 
and temperamental by nature, the children of Venus possess a fine 
sense of duty, a ready faith, great refinement, good breeding, delicacy 
of feeling, and kindliness of heart. They easily become leaders and 
perform whatever they undertake with facility. They are given to 
games, to laughter, to joyous living, rejoicing in the companionship 
of friends and relying upon others to the point of being often deceived. 
So Troilus is described. He is said to be so well grown in stature 
and to be of such complete proportion that Nature might not amend 
it; he is young, fresh, strong, hardy as a lion, and in every situation 
true as steel. He is so endowed with good qualities that there are 
few like him in the world (V, 826-833). And Criseyde loves him 
finally, in part, for his innate honesty and trustworthiness, for his 
wisdom in making love, for his secrecy, and for his honor in affairs 
of the heart. His every act indicates that he is a child of Venus. 

Moreover, at the precise moment when Troilus seeks the full love 
of Criseyde, Venus is said to be so well situated in the heavens that 
she aids materially in furthering the amatory cause. This naturally 
benefic planet is favorably located in the seventh house of the heav- 
ens,** having other planets disposed in such good aspect to her that 
she helps poor Troilus to escape his woe (II, 680 ff.). Since we are 
not told specifically how the other planets stand in relation to Venus, 
it is impossible to interpret fully the astrological situation. But 
Chaucer is correct when he suggests that, in elections to determine 
a favorable time for securing the love of a woman, Venus should be 
located in the seventh house of heavens. To this house are referred 
all questions concerning love, marriage, the quarrels of lovers, pleasure, 
passion, and desire.** As Professor Root well says: 


* Curry, op. cit., pp. 97-100. 

*On the seventh house, see Curry, op. cit., p. 172, note, and p. 173, Plate V. 
Cf. also Root, Troilus, p. 446. 

™See Libellus ysagogicvs Abdilazi . . . qui dicitvr Alchabitivs, Venetiis, 1485, 
sig. bb,r, and the Commentary of John of Saxony, sig mm,v.; Albohazen Haly, 
op. cit., p. 117. 
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For any question concerning love, the astrologer inquires what pianets 
are at the moment in the seventh house, which “gives judgment of marriage 
and all manner of love-questions.” A malefic planet-—Saturn or Mars— 
in the seventh house causes ill fortune in love. But Venus is a benefic 
planet, and especially concerned with affairs of love. Venus in the seventh 
house marks a very propitious hour.?® 


In this instance Chaucer is careful to indicate that, at the critical 
moment when Criseyde (urged at first by Nature-as-destiny) is on 
the point of making up her mind to love the individual, Troilus, the 
wandering planets in favorable combinations exert their destinal 
power and aid in producing the special fortunes of the characters. 

It is in Book III, however, where Troilus finally secures and en- 
joys the love of Criseyde, that Chaucer shows most effectively the 
combined and intricately working forces of destiny. He has appar- 
ently confused the influence of the planets, sometimes with that of 
the pagan gods and goddesses of the same names and sometimes 
with the power of the Boethian bond of Love. But here is in reality 
no confusion; the mythological dress is a poetical device, and with a 
clear mind the poet has demonstrated how the destinal urge emanating 
from the erratic stars combines and intermingles with that having 
its source in Nature-as-destiny. In order to make this idea im- 
mediately emphatic he removes Troilo’s song (based on Boethius, 2, 
m 8) from its natural position in Boccaccio’s Filostrato to the be- 
ginning of Book III and raises it to the dignity of a Proem.”’ 

Here Venus in several aspects is praised as the source of all love 
and unity in the world. As Professor Root has it: 


In this passage, Venus is addressed sometimes as the pagan goddess, 
sometimes as the planet with astrological influence. She is the power of 
Love, both in its earthly aspect as sexual attraction, and in its platonic as- 
pect as the unifying principle of the universe.?* 


It is the favorable light of the planet Venus, the Sun’s friend, 
which adorns the third heaven®® and which, always ready to repair 
into gentle hearts, is in part the cause of that wholesome joy accom- 
panying the advent of love. It is Venus, the symbol of unifying 
Love, whose might is felt in earth and sea, in heaven and in hell; 
all created things feel at times her eternal and all-pervasive influence. 


* Root, op. cit., p. 446. ™ Idem. 
* Root, Troilus, p. 463. * Idem. 
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God loves and will refuse nothing to love; and in this world no 
creature has worth or may endure without it. The planet Venus 
appeases the wrath of the infortune, Mars; Venus, the symbol o/ 
unity, overcomes the tendency of created things to fly asunder and 
to destroy themselves in conflict. Venus—in both her philosophical 
and astrological aspects—holds realm and house together; she is the 
true cause of friendship; she knows all the hidden qualities of things 
—i.e., “the disposition and ordinance inherent in movable things,” 
which, according to Boethius, is destiny—at which people wonder so, 
when they cannot understand why this woman loves that man, or 
why another loves elsewhere, or why this fish and not that comes into 
the weir. She has established an inescapable law in the universe 
(III, 1-36). Consequently, we may conclude that Venus in both 
her aspects is largely responsible for the consummation of Troilus’s 
love. 

But the other planets are also in general accord with her. When 
Criseyde visits Pandarus on the fatal night and is on the point of 
returning home without having seen Troilus, her Fortune ruled over 
by a combination of planets compels her to remain. “But, O For- 
tune, executrix of fates,” says Chaucer of this critical moment, “O 
influence of these high heavens, it is truth that, under God, you are 
our shepherds, though to us beasts the causes are hidden. Criseyde 
started home, but by the god’s will it was executed other than she 
desired. For the bent Moon joined with Saturn and Jupiter in Can- 
cer brought such a deluge of rain that she was compelled to remain” 
(III, 617-625).*° Moreover, just before Criseyde is made to come 
to Troilus, the apprehensive lover appeals for assistance to every 


* Chaucer is astrologically correct in attributing this deluge of rain to the 
“great conjunction” of Luna, Saturn, and Jupiter in the “watery sign,” Cancer. 
One early anonymous writer says that such a conjunction produces “submersiones 
et diluuia et secundum quantitatem fortitudinem ix loco erit euentus,” Opusculum 
repertorii in mutationes aeris tam via astrologica tam metheorologica, Venetiis, 
1485, p. 18v. See also R. K. Root and H. N. Russell, “A Planetary Date for 
Chaucer’s Troilus,” P.M.L.A., XXXIX, 58 ff. Considering this conjunction astro- 
nomically, Professor Root in most admirable manner dates the poem not earlier 
than 1385, ibid., p. 63. He holds, further, that Chaucer possibly intended this 
conjunction “should suggest to his readers the impending downfall of the king- 
dom of Troy,” ibid., p. 62. I should like to believe this, but it does not seem 
to me likely. However, for the influence of such a conjunction upon kings, 
kingdoms, and peoples, see Albumasar, De magis coniunctionibus, annorum, revo- 
lutionibus, ac eorum profectionibus, Augsburg, 1489, sigs. B,-Bs. 
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planet except Saturn. It must be recalled that Venus exerted a fav- 
orable influence in his nativity. Consequently, he prays that, if Venus 
the happy planet had bad aspects of Mars or Saturn or if she were 
combust at his birth, she may ask her father Jupiter, a powerfully 
benefic planet, to turn aside these evil influences (III, 715-721). In 
this situation he is particularly wise in asking to be relieved of the 
possible bad aspects of Mars and Saturn, for as Albubather says: 


When Venus and Mars, without the good influence of Jupiter, are in 
medio coeli or in the East, the native will be a fornicator and of evil repu- 
tation. .. When Venus in a diurnal nativity is located in her mansion and 
Mars influences her from his mansion, the native will be given to harlo- 
tries; when Venus is posited in the mansion of Mars or Mars in the man- 
sion of Venus, the native will be a manifest fornicator and without modesty. 
When Venus and Mars are joined in either quartile or oppositional aspect, 
or if Mars and Venus are in a masculine sign, or if Venus is in the mansion 
or term of Mars, the native will commit wicked and base fornication and 
will be given to sodomy."* 


The same author gives other instances of the unfavorable position 
of Venus: 


When Venus is located in Pisces and Mars aspects her from his exalta- 
tion, the native will be given to much fornication and from it shall procure 
his death... When Venus and Saturn are unfortunately joined in the tenth 
house and peregrene, the native will be impotent.*? 


And Ptolemaeus points out the dangers in even more sweeping 
terms: 


If Venus is combust and in any one of the angles, and without beneficent 
aspect of Jupiter, the native will commit many secret acts contrary to na- 
ture, and especially so if Venus is found in any of the incontinent signs.** 


Well may the gentle-minded Troilus, going in honor to enjoy his 
love for the first time, pray to be delivered from the dishonorable 
and unnatural acts which Venus, if she were under the evil influence 
of Saturn or Mars or if she were combust at his birth, might impose 
upon him. 


™ Albubather, Liber nativitatum de Arabico in Latinum translatus, Venetiis, 
1501, Byv. 

* Ibid., “De natis multi coitus,” cap. 76, “De natis pauci coitus,” cap. 77, C.v. 

* Quoted in Abraham ibn Ezra, De nativitatibus, Venetiis, 1484, sig b;. 
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Moreover, lest any loop-hole should be neglected through which 
malefic influences may be streamed upon him in this situation, Troilus 
is careful to supplicate all the planets with the single exception of 
Saturn. Astrologically speaking, Saturn is the cold and dry planet, 
the malignant infortune, sending violent death by inundation and 
storms of pestilential winds, fomenting conflicts of all kinds, dealing 
destruction by poison, in prison, and by means of disease. He is 
never favorable under any circumstances, and that is why Troilus 
asks to be delivered from his bad aspects (III, 716) and why his 
help is not solicited.** Mars is the lesser infortune and as such may, 
in certain situations, exert a powerful influence for evil; but when 
he is favorably located and beneficiently aspected, he may aid ma- 
terially in the consummation of happy love-relations. For example, 
considering a certain question referred to the seventh house, “In 
iacendo cum mulieribus,” Albohazen Haly says: 


When you wish to lie with a woman, observe those signs which take de- 
light in such business; namely, Aries, Capricorn, Leo, and Libra, because 
these signs signify great power in this act and because they are never in- 
active. And if Luna is joined to Venus and Mars, it will be better; because 
Venus signifies the joy which the participants have mutually and delightful 
relations, and Mars signifies much sperm.*® 


Therefore, Troilus hopes that Venus was in his nativity free from 
Mars’s unfavorable influence (III, 716) and goes on to pray that, in 
this election for securing Criseyde’s love, the lesser infortune with the 
“blody cope” may help or at least not hinder Pandarus’s plans (III, 
724 ff.). The other planets, being for the most part benevolent, are 
appealed to in their astrological order (III, 721-731). As Profes- 
sor Root admirably sums up the matter: 


Troilus prays first to Venus, as goddess of love, and as an astrological 
influence, favorable unless she was “combust or let” at his birth. He asks 
her to intercede with her father, Jupiter (who is astrologically benefic) ,°° 
to turn aside any evil planetary influence. Troilus next appeals to the gods 
who are identified with the several planets: Jupiter, Mars, Apollo (the 
Sun), Mercury, Diana (the Moon). They are named in the order of their 
distance from the Earth according to the old astronomy. Venus, whose 
place is between the Sun and Mercury, has already been invoked at the 


“See Root, Troilus, p. 476. For the nature of Saturn, see Curry, op. cit., 
129-130. 

* Op. cit., p. 120. 

** On the beneficence of Jupiter, see Curry, op. cit., 167. 
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beginning of the prayer. Saturn, most distant from the Earth, is not in- 
voked, since his influence is inalterably malefic, and since there is no Ovidian 
myth which relates any Saturnine amour.*? 


Finally, Troilus appeals again to whatever destinal forces there may 
be, using this time the symbol of the pagan Fates: 


O fatal sustren, which, er any clooth 
Me shapen was, my destene me sponne, 
So helpeth to this werk that is bi-gonne (III, 734-36). 


Apparently the lover’s intelligent prayers are answered in some 
detail. At any rate, when Troilus finds that success has crowned 
his efforts and Criseyde lies in his arms, he renders thanks to precisely 
those destinal forces upon which he called for aid. He expresses fer- 
vent gratitude to “the blisful goddes sevene” (III, 1202), that is to 
say, gratitude to the benefic planets no doubt for their active and 
favorable interference in his behalf and to the malignant infortunes 
for their apathy or indifference. He acknowledges especially that 
Venus, “the wel-willy planete” (III, 1257), has had an important 
part in bringing the lovely lady to his arms. If Venus were indeed 
combust at his birth or if she did have bad aspects of Mars or Saturn, 
as he feared at one time might have been the case, then the good 
Jupiter has apparently heard his prayer and has indeed neutralized 
the harm which such planetary combinations might have worked upon 
his love. Chaucer is very careful to state that this relation between 
Troilus and Criseyde is no madness or folly; here is no wicked love 
which might lead to base actions (III, 1373-94). The love of Troilus 
and Criseyde, watched over and guided by the kindly planets, has 
taken no taint from the possible bad aspects of the infortunes. The 
practice of it only “souneth in-to gentlenesse.” (III, 1414). 

But Troilus does not forget in the first flush of his happiness to 
praise also Nature-as-destiny. When he holds Criseyde in his arms 
for the first time, he acclaims that benign Love, the holy bond of 
all things, through whose grace he, the former rebel against love’s 
laws, has been raised to a place of boundless contentment (III, 1261- 
74). And after he has enjoyed the companionship of Criseyde for 
a season, he is accustomed to descant to Pandarus upon the perfec- 
tions of his love, and to sing a joyous hymn in praise of that mysterious 
power which holds them together. 


” Root, Troilus, p. 476. 
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It is Love that establishes laws in the high heavens, in the earth, and in 
the hearts of men and women, so that all things obey their respective na- 
tures. Without Love all Nature would be in chaos and human life useless. 
May God, who is the author of Nature, bind with the power of Love all 
human hearts so that no man may escape (III, 1740-71).°8 


So Troilus pays his final respects to the great power which has 
been instrumental in giving him the consummation of his desires. 

We must observe in passing, however, that the hymn to Love 
sung by Troilus at this juncture is not found in manuscripts supposed 
to represent the first draft of the poem. Professor Root says: 


At this point in Filostrato, Troilo sings to Love a hymn (3. 74-9) which 
is based in part on this Metre of Boethius. These stanzas of Filostrato 
Chaucer has used as a Proem (lines 1-38) to his third book. Having so 
used them, it was necessary to find new material for the song of Troilus; 
and Chaucer turned back to the passage in Boethius from which Boccaccio 
had received his inspiration. . . It would seem that the poet did not in the 
first draft provide a song for Troilus to sing.*® 


In that case, why should Chaucer feel it expedient to return to his 
original manuscript and add this particular song for Troilus? Our 
analysis of the destinal forces back of the third book supplies the 
answer to this question: he wanted to give climactic emphasis to the 
conception of Nature-as-destiny, with which the book begins and 
which underlies the progress and consummation of the love affair. 
Fearing that his readers might possibly miss the technical significance 
of the Proem and of Troilus’s earlier song (III, 1254-74) he returned 
and inserted, near the end of the book and at the point where the 
lovers are most supremely happy, this full-throated song which reiter- 
ates and confirms the inescapable power of Love. In this way he has to 
some degree palliated what may have seemed to his age a rather im- 
moral situation; and he has bestowed dignity upon ephemeral hu- 
man relationships by linking them up with the processes of cosmic 
forces. Having so established his purpose, he does not refer again 
to Nature-as-destiny. 

Then comes the turning point of the story’s action. It is in Book 
IV that we have the reversal of personal Fortune out of which grows 
the tragedy of Troilus and Criseyde. Up to this time the lovers have 


* Cf. Boethius, 2, m 8, and Root, Troilus, p. 493 ff. 
* Root, Troilus, pp. 494, Ixxi, and The Textual Tradition of Chaucer's Troilus, 
Chaucer Society, pp. 155-57. 
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been for the most part increasingly happy and successful; Nature-as- 
destiny had decreed their passion and destinal forces residing in the 
erratic stars have determined in large measure the conditions, times, 
and places which figure in their joyous coming together. But, well- 
away the while, says Chaucer remembering Boethius, for all too 
short a season endures such joy, thanks to Fortune! She seems most 
favorable when she is just on the point of beguiling. From Troilus 
she turns aside and hides her bright face, and takes no heed of him; 
she casts him completely out of his lady’s grace, and sets Diomede on 
her wheel. The poet himself feels compelled now to write with quak- 
ing pen the story of how Criseyde forsook Troilus, or at least how 
she was unkind; may the Furies and cruel Mars help him (IV, 1-28). 

And at this inauspicious moment, when Fortune seems to withdraw 
her favor from the protagonist, Chaucer the artist emphasizes again 
the imminent doom of Troy. Through the first three books we are 
likely to forget the ominous warnings concerning the city’s coming 
destruction, seeing that Troilus and Criseyde are apparently the dar- 
lings of Fortune and feeling that destiny itself subscribes to them; 
the tragic qualm which we experienced at the beginning of the story 
has been allayed to some extent by the growing sense that cosmic 


forces are arrayed on the lovers’ side. But now the old gray Calchas, 
who fled from Troy long ago because he knew it must fall, begins 
his croakings again. He demands of the Greeks that his daughter, 
Criseyde, be exchanged among other prisoners of war in order that 
she may escape the general holocaust. He tells the Greeks: 


On peril of my life, I do not lie, Apollo has taught it to me faithfully; 
I have also known it to be true by astrological observation, by the casting 
of lots, and also by augury; and I prophesy that the time is close at hand 
when Troy shall be reduced to dead ashes! For certainly Apollo and 
Neptune, who built the walls of Troy, are so angry with the city that 
they shall bring it to confusion out of spite for King Laomedon. He 
would not pay their wages; therefore, the town of Troy shall be set on 
fire (IV, 113-126). 


The ancient enmity of the incensed gods still hangs over the city, 
and we hear closer and more pronounced rumblings, as it were, of 
the Fate which is soon to be unloosed upon it. How shall Troilus 
survive when he is caught in the maelstrom of such colossal forces? 

When he learns that Criseyde must depart from Troy, Troilus 
is at first thrown into a panic. In his progressive happiness he has 
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been able to discern, back of his common and individual fortune, the 
destinal powers moving under the direction of God. But now he is 
so blinded by grief and so unphilosophical that he can understand 
nothing beyond the waywardness of Fortune. Conceiving of her as 
a pagan goddess, he laments pathetically: 

O Fortune, why hast thou taken away Criseyde without a reason? I 
have honored thee above all the gods; I am too insignificant to have in- 
curred thy enmity. If Criseyde had been left, I would have scorned thy 
gifts. It is thy nature to bereave a creature of his dearest possession, and 
in that way to prove thy changeable violence. All is lost! (IV, 260-86). 


He does not understand why the lord of Love, who knows his 
heart and the travail he has undergone for Criseyde, can permit this 
separation, since it was Love in the first place who brought him and 
Criseyde into his grace and sealed their hearts (IV, 288-94). What- 
ever else he may do while suffering this life of torment and cruel 
pain, he will always complain this “infortune or this disaventure” 
which has come upon him (IV, 295-98). And he prays that, after 
his soul has fled from his heart, these lovers who are now set high 
upon the wheel of Fortune in good “aventure” may find their loves 
as true as steel (IV, 323-29). 

The sympathetic Pandarus also weeps out his observations upon 
the fickleness of Fortune. ‘Who would have thought,” says he, 
“that in so short a time Fortune would have so overthrown our joy! 
For in this world there is no creature who ever saw stranger ruin 
than this, through ‘cas or aventure.’ But such is the way of this 
world. ‘Therefore, I thus conclude: no one may consider what For- 
tune sends to be his own peculiar possession; her gifts are in common 
to all men” (IV, 384-92). He holds out to Troilus the consolation, 
however, that Fortune supports the hardy man in his undertakings 
and abandons wretches who exhibit cowardice (IV, 600-2). But 
Troilus is a fatalist and can derive no comfort from such an idea; 
a dire necessity has been imposed upon him from without, and nothing 
he can do will have the least effect in altering it. And when upon his 
last painful visit to Criseyde she falls into a swoon so deep that he 
thinks her dead, he rails at both God and Fortune: 


O cruel Jove and you, adverse Fortune, you have falsely slain Criseyde; 
and since you can do no worse to me, fie upon your power and upon your 
contradictory works! You shall never win over me in this cowardly man- 
ner; no death shall separate me frem my lady. For since you have slain 


her thus, 7 shall also die (IV, 1192-1200). 
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Though Criseyde also senses a kind of fatality back of her parting 
from Troilus, still she is self-reliant and is willing to oppose her wom- 
an’s cleverness and wit against whatever may be the decrees of For- 
tune. She once attributes her present misfortunes to the tact that 
she must have been born under a cursed constellation (IV, 745). 
But she is philosophically shortsighted and is apparently ignorant 
of the relations of Destiny to God and Fortune; or her conception 
of Fate (if she has one) is so dim and limited that she does not 
realize the futility of human struggles against what God ultimately 
has planned. Or perhaps she is so superficial in her thinking and so 
conventional that she actually places no faith in her father’s prog- 
nostications regarding the doom of Troy; or maybe her feminine 
childishness is responsible for the supposition that, in hoodwinking 
her father into believing his own prophecies false, she may be averting 
the city’s destruction altogether. At any rate, she is undoubtedly 
the clever woman planning an immediate return to her lover, pro- 
vided she may be able to secure her father’s permission. Desire of 
gold will so blind his soul that she will be able to do anything she 
pleases with him; for neither Apollo, nor his clerk’s laws, nor his 
astrological prognostications shall avail him three haws! And if 
Calchas attempts to prove by divination that she lies, she will pluck 
him by the sleeve and assure him that he has not well understood the 
gods; for the gods speak in ambiguities and, of a truth, they tell 
twenty lies. She will insist to him that dread first created the gods 
and that his coward heart made him interpret amiss the gods’ text, 
that time when he fled for fear out of Delphi after having received 
the oracle concerning Troy’s fall (IV, 1395-1411). She attempts to 
comfort Troilus further with the idea that the man who pays no at- 
tention to Fortune is lord of her; for she subdues nobody but the 
wretch (IV, 1586-89). Troilus may expect her return within ten 
days. But Chaucer makes us feel already the irony of the situation: 
a weak woman ignorantly contemning Fortune and either disregarding 
the decrees of Destiny that have gone forth concerning herself and 
Troilus or opposing to them her puny strength. As Professor Kittredge 
wisely remarks: ‘She soon discovers that she has matched her 
woman’s wit, not against her dotard father merely, but against the 
doom of Troy.’’*° 

After this manner Chaucer must have represented, in the original 
draft of the poem, the destinal forces working back of the fourth 

“Op. cit, p. 120. 
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book. But when he came finally to revise his text, he apparently 
found that the general effect produced was not precisely, or at least 
not completely, what he had intended. Consequently, at the intense 
moment when reversal of fortune strikes the protagonist, he chose 
to introduce Troilus’s now celebrated soliloquy on the relation oi 
God’s foreknowledge to man’s free-will (IV, 955-1085). And that 
the insertion of the passage satisfied permanently whatever purpose 
he may have had seemis to be attested by the fact that he never with- 
drew it.** 

Perhaps no passage in Chaucer’s works has received quite such uni- 
versal condemnation as has Troilus’s monolog on predestination. Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury, for example, says: 


It is the grossest instance of the failure on the part of Chaucer to comply 
with the requirements of his art. .. . The passage is a versification of the 
argument on the subject of God’s foreknowledge and man’s free-will that 
is contained in the fifth book of the treatise of Boethius. It utterly inter- 
feres with the movement of the story. It is tacked to it by the flimsiest of 
fastenings. . . . The bad taste exhibted by the poet in such passages will be 
conceded by all. His most fervent admirers would be readiest to admit the 
justice of this censure.*? 


Ward thinks the matter is “pedantically put, perhaps, and as it 
were dragged in violently by means of a truncated quotation from 
Boethius.’”** T. R. Price says: “The passage is the chief artistic 
blemish.’’** Professor Manly is of the opinion that the poet “did not 
restrain within proper limits the ideas brought up by association 
(note the famous passage on predestination in the Troilus).’’*° Pro- 
fessor Root defends the passage to a certain extent: “Prolonged be- 
yond its due proportion it may be; but it is no more a digression 
than are the soliloquies of Hamlet. It is thoroughly in accord with 
the character of Troilus as Chaucer conceived him.’** And Pro- 
fessor Kittredge concludes: ‘Doubtless the passage is inartistic and 
maladjusted; but it is certainly not, as some have called it, a digres- 


“ Root, Troilus, pp. Ixxi, 517; The Poetry of Chaucer, rev. ed., p. 117; The 
Textual Tradition of Chaucer’s Troilus, pp. 216-20. 

“T. R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, New York, 1892, III, 372. 

“A.W. Ward, Chaucer (Eng. Men of Letters, Morley), New York, p. 92. 

“P.M.L.A., XI, 311. 

“J. M. Manly, Kittredge Anniversary Papers, p. 77. 

“R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, rev. ed., p. 117. 
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sion. On the contrary, it is, in substance, as pertinent as any of 
Hamlet’s soliloquies.’’*? 

As to Chaucer’s probable purpose in writing and introducing the 
passage, scholars are still in disagreement. For instance, some will 
have it that the soliloquy “has a special interest in showing us the 
settled determinism of Chaucer’s philosophical conception of human 
life” ;** others are of the opinion that he uses Boethius “for a moral 
tone to emphasize the stages of the action.’”*® Ten Brink says: “It 
is his tragic intensiveness that leads the poet into such depths, and 
makes him express ideas in sonorous verses, which agitated deeply 
the most eminent minds of his age, ideas which touch strongly on 
the doctrine of predestination.’*° Professor Patch states tentatively: 
“Interested in a certain conception of philosophy, he may have seized 
an occasion to preach. After the story itself had grown cold for 
him, he picked up his manuscript and saw in one of the most in- 
tense scenes of the tragedy a splendid opportunity to point a moral.’”* 
But he later seems to come to the conclusion that the passage is 
neither too long nor inappropriate since it reveals the character of 
Troilus as Chaucer conceived him and illustrates the subtle humor 
for which the poet is celebrated. And at. the end of years of study 
Professor Root says: 


The ideas of Boethius are taken over not merely as poetical elaborations 
of Chaucer’s theme; they are sum and substance of the deeper significance 
which he sees in the story of the tragic love of Troilus, a story which trans- 
acts itself in a world of which Destiny is the ineluctable master, and in 
which Fortune, the principle of deceitful mutability, is forever turning into 
bitter vanity the hopes of man, and even the happiness which he seems to 
have achieved.** . . . The addition of the soliloquy on free choice . . . en- 
hances appreciably the serious and philosophical tone with which the poet 
has overcast his story. Presumably that was the effect he desired to at- 
tain.*¢ 


“G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry, p. 115. 
“T.R. Price, P.M.L.A., XI, 311. 
“ Courthope, History of English Poetry, New York, 1895, I, 262. 
“Ten Brink, B.: History of Early English Poetry, trans. W. C. Robinson, 
New York, 1893, II, 92. 
" H. R. Patch, “Troilus on Pred¢stination,” Jour. Eng. Germc. Philol., XVII, 3. 
™ Ibid., p. 23. 
* Troilus, p. xli. 
™ Ibid., p. Ixiii. 
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Misconceptions concerning the function of this passage originate, 
it seems to me, in a misunderstanding of Chaucer’s artistic methods. 
The supposition that the argument on predestination is too long or 
that it interrupts the action of the story may imply that in this 
case a pedantic poet has dumped an unassimilated knowledge of 
Boethius into the smooth flow of a simple narrative of human affairs. 
We must observe, however, that Chaucer is not writing a simple 
story; he is evidently giving a very complex account of the intricate 
relations between the happy or miserable human being and the des- 
tinal forces which rule the universe. Again, the idea that he is here 
pointing a moral or giving expression to his own personal beliefs 
suggests that he is at times primarily a philosopher. If this be true, 
the passage is an almost perfect expression of a philosophical point 
of view, but it has no place whatever in the story. It seems more 
reasonable to assume that Chaucer is primarily the literary artist, 
particularly in an objective and dramatic work like the Troilus, using 
philosophical material wherever necessary to secure an artistic effect 
presumably aimed at. And finally, the more or less light tone of 
the first three books has influenced some critics in concluding that 
he lacks high seriousness in his representations of human life and 
that his “all-pervasive humor” may imply a want of artistic earnest- 
ness. But such assumptions are apparently without adequate founda- 
tion. Let us put out of our minds for a moment the idea that, in 
Troilus’s argument about predestination, Chaucer is trying to ex- 
press his own settled determinism or that he is being facetious or 
that he is carried away by dramatic intensity or that he is betrayed 
into a digression for whatever purpose. And let us assume for once 
that he is primarily the objective artist, deliberately putting back of 
the story’s action for purely dramatic effect the conception of Destiny 
which actually finds expression there. In that case, we shall doubtless 
find the passage in question dramatically appropriate and of such 
tremendous importance that it emerges as the pivotal point upon 
which turns the destinal action of the story. 

Emphasis cannot be too strong when placed upon the fact that in 
Troilus and Criseyde an absolutely inescapable necessity governs the 
progress of the story. The Boethian God may be discerned back of 
every incident working out the plans of Providence through His min- 
isters, Destiny and Fortune. All Nature-as-destiny (serving God) 
makes it inevitable, as we have seen, that Troilus should love; and 
the destinal powers of the erratic stars, in conjunction possibly with 
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other forces, impose upon him the doom of loving Criseyde. Both 
Chaucer and the protagonist insist time and again that the lovers 
coming together precisely as they do is unavoidable. And so long 
as God in his Providence gives Troilus what of his own free will he 
would choose, the happy lover is vastly contented with the plan upon 
which the universe is run; he even praises the inevitability which 
places upon him the necessity of loving and being loved. But just 
so soon as it becomes apparent to him that reversals of fortune are 
also included in the divine plan, he revolts, ironically and humanly 
enough, against precisely those forces which before he praised so fer- 
vently. Criseyde is to be taken from him, and his first reaction to 
adversity is naturally a grief-stricken cry against the immediate cause 
of it, Fortune! 

But it is not the nature of Troilus to rest content with childish 
railings at Fortune. That he should be blinded for a moment by sor- 
row is dramatically appropriate, but that he should remain insensible 
of the higher destinal forces which have shaped his life from the 
beginning is inconceivable. Consequently, when Chaucer came to 
revise his poem, he must have recognized the inconsistency in his 
representation of Troilus’s character at this point and must have 
realized that this most critical reversal of fortune was not properly 
motivated by reference to the fatality which informs the remainder 
of the tragedy. In the revised text, therefore, Troilus’s naturally 
philosophical mind is represented as reasserting itself and as urging 
him to push to their logical conclusions the Boethian principles which 
he has espoused all along. In the depths of despair he retires into 
a temple where he prays to the pitying gods for the privilege of 
dying and communes with himself upon the relations between God’s 
fore-knowledge and man’s free-will. But he is perfectly honest with 
himself and uniformly consistent in his attitude toward Destiny or 
Fate. Just as before his love for Criseyde was considered inevitable, 
so now in adversity he recognizes that “all that comes to a man, 
comes by necessity”; and just as his happiness was the inescapable 
product of destinal forces, so now he acknowledges that to be lost is 
also his destiny (IV, 958-59). For he seems to be sure that the 
foresight of divine Providence saw from the beginning of the world 
that he must forego Criseyde, since God without doubt sees all 
things and disposes them, through His ordinance and according to 
their merits, as they shall come by predestination (IV, 960-66). But, 
after all, the Boethian conception of God’s relation to his universe 
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is grim and forbidding when Providence is seen to involve human 
suffering as well as happiness. And Troilus now experiences a quite 
human revulsion of feeling against the whole scheme of things when 
it appears to include his loss of Criseyde; there must be something 
wrong either with his philosophy or with God’s plan. At least, his 
whole argument represents a powerfully dramatic struggle in his 
mind to find some way out of the web of fate which seems to have 
been woven for him. His emotional upheaval urges him to review 
all the arguments at his command with the idea of determining 
whether there may not be some logical escape from his long-engrafted 
conviction that Destiny rules the world and the fortunes of men; 
there are some great clerks who postulate an inescapable Destiny, 
but there are others who hold that there is no such thing because 
man has been given the power of free-choice and is capable, there- 
fore, of directing his own life (IV, 967-73). If he can only convince 
himself that the latter point of view is true, then the energies of his 
apathetic body and mind may be released for effective action. 

His arguments, however, lead him to one inevitable conclusion. 
Since, as some clerks say, God fore-sees everything and since He 
may not be deceived, then everything must transpire precisely as 
He has foreseen it; if from all eternity He has known our thought 
and our deed, then we have no free choice (IV, 974-80). For if 
God’s foresight is perfect, then we can have only such thoughts and 
deeds as he has foreseen; and if the contrary were possible, then we 
should have to ascribe to God imperfect knowledge, which is heresy 
(IV, 981-94). There are other clerks, however, who assert that 
God’s prescience does not cause the happening of events but that 
He foresees them because they are to happen. In that case, we have 
merely changed the order of causes without having altered the quality 
of necessity imposed upon everything that occurs; for it seems to 
Troilus that, whether God’s foreknowledge is the cause or not, what- 
ever He foresees, be it fair or foul, must come to pass by necessity 
(IV, 995-1023). For example, if a man sits in a chair, he sits by 
necessity; if we see him sitting, then the truth of our seeing is also 
determined by necessity (IV, 1023-1043). In like manner, God’s 
foreknowledge of coming events is governed by necessity; and that 
which He foresees must transpire of necessity (IV, 1045-56). Troilus 
is not greatly concerned with the necessity which compels God to 
foresee; he is interested mainly in the inevitability of events which 
happen to men and in the impossibility of free-choice. Consequently, 
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he states his original conclusion finally and for the fourth time: God 
necessarily foresees all things that come to pass; and whatever He 
foresees may not be escaped in any manner (IV, 1075-78). In other 
words, Troilus in his happiness is a fatalist; and in his grief, even 
after he has gone over thoroughly the grounds upon which he bases 
his philosophy, he is still consistently the fatalist. He does not here 
raise the question of God’s justice in thus imposing a dire necessity 
upon the lives of both good and bad men, who have not a chance of 
escape; nor does he emphasize his own merits or demerits.** Still, 
in spite of his firm conviction that events transpire precisely as or- 
dained, he is tragically human enough to pray to Almighty Jove that 
He may have pity upon his sorrow and slay him or return Criseyde 
and deliver him from this distress (IV, 1079-82). But we are made 
to feel that Jove is not moved by the prayers of men; governed 
Himself by necessity, He has planned in his Providence a universe, 
his destinal decrees have gone forth and cannot be recalled; and the 
Fortune of Troilus, conceived from the foundation of the world, must 
be executed with inevitable precision. 

That Chaucer fused such a fatalistic philosophy into the structure 
of his tragedy and that he did it with calculating deliberation cannot, 
it seems to me, be doubted. It is now well known that, in the passage 
under discussion, he put into the mouth of his dramatic character, 
Troilus, a paraphrase of precisely those deterministic arguments which 
Boethius represents himself as addressing to Lady Philosophy in the 
Consolation of Philosophy.*® The poet undoubtedly knew the later 
reply of Philosophy to Boethius, in which man’s free-will is reconciled 
with the necessity residing in God’s foreknowledge. 


She resolves the conflict by declaring that necessity is of two sorts: sim- 
ple necessity, which cannot be avoided, and conditional necessity. The 
necessity which derives from God’s foreknowledge is of the second sort. Jf 
God foreknows that a man will do a certain thing, he will necessarily do it; 
but the man’s action is free, and is not constrained by God’s foreknowledge 
of the choice that he will freely make.5? 


* He does indeed suggest as a general proposition that God disposes all things 
according to their merits (IV, 965), but Troilus’s merits or demerits in the sight 
of God do not seem to have anything to do with what comes upon him. That 
is to say, Troilus is not in any sense a criminal; at worst he is only blindly human. 

“Bk. V, pr. 3. See Root, Troilus, pp. 517-20; Patch, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 

* Root, Troilus, p. 517; Boethius, Bk. V, pr. 4-6. 
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Moreover, Chaucer was evidently acquainted with the solutions of 
the problem offered by Augustine, Bradwardine, and other thinkers 
of the time.** As Professor Patch admirably concludes: 


The Church Fathers held to the faith in divine predestination of human 
affairs, but they reconciled it with human free-will none the less. Those 
who held independent views on these points would be considered heretical 
and, like the Lollards, would be marked extraordinary. If Chaucer in- 
troduced such alien doctrines into the moral of his poem, he must have 
been deliberate in the fact and must have been conscious that he was thereby 
making his work conspicuously revolutionary.*® 


Precisely so! We must observe, however, that Chaucer was ap- 
parently not writing philosophy; he was not in the Troilus inter- 
ested personally in the problem of predestination and, therefore, 
offered no solutions such as he might have evolved had he been writ- 
ing philosophy. He was probably orthodox in his own beliefs; but 
in the drama proper I can find no indication of his personal views. 
But he was, for his time, undoubtedly an extremely intrepid artist 
who conceived that the action of a great tragedy should be under the 
direction of a stern necessity and that the doom of a struggling pro- 
tagonist should be inevitable. Admirers of Sophocles and Shakespeare 
would scarcely criticise this principle of tragic composition. The 
speech of Troilus on predestination is the most powerful element of 
the poem in the confirming of that fatality which governs the tragic 
action; it makes clear that the ultimate power behind the destinal 
forces inherent in movable things is the arbitrary will of God, whose 
plars for the universe do not include human free-choice. Represent- 
ing merely a fragment of the Boethian discussion, it serves to warn 
the intelligent reader emphatically that solutions of the protagonist’s 
tragic problems have been deliberately ignored for dramatic pur- 
poses. The whole speech is in character and is dramatically appro- 
priate; and since its philosophical import is in conformity with the 
settled determinism which the enlightened artist has fused into his 
tragedy throughout, its length seems to be nicely proportionate to 
the great sweep of the poem’s action. 

Accordingly, Book V, represents the final consummation of the 
fate prepared for Troy and its inhabitants. At the beginning of the 
book we are warned that the fatal destiny, which Jove has at His 


“ Patch, op. cit., pp. 8-12. 
* Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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disposal and which He turns over for execution to the three angry 
sisters, the Parcas, approaches swiftly; Criseyde must of necessity 
leave the city, therefore, and Troilus must remain in pain until Lache- 
sis no longer spins his thread of life (V, 1-7). Fortune intends to 
glaze the hood of the lover more thoroughly still (V, 467) and to 
trick him in the end (V, 1134). 

After Criseyde has departed for the Greek camp, Troilus is incon- 
solable. In his frenzy he now curses Jove, whose Providence he has 
praised before, and Venus—together with her servants, Cupid, Ceres, 
and Bacchus—whose power has been instrumental in bringing the 
lovers together; he curses his birth, himself, his fate, alli Nature— 
indeed, every creature save only his lady (V, 205-210). When he 
slumbers, his dreaming mind is disturbed by the most dreadful things 
that could be imagined. Sometimes it seems to him asleep that he 
is alone in some horrible place; sometimes he is fighting with his 
enemies and falls into their hands; and again he seems to be pitching 
from some high place into the depths below. Starting out of his 
slumber, he feels a quaking dread about his heart, and his body 
trembles with fear (V, 250-60). Pandarus attempts to comfort him 
with the opinion that dreams have no significance, or at least that 
no man knows how to interpret them aright (V, 360-77); indeed, 
as I have indicated elsewhere,®° this sort of dream does not bear the 
marks of even a respectable somnium animale, however much the mind 
of Troilus may have been disturbed over the going of Criseyde. In 
this case he is merely oppressed by the fumes arising from too much 
melancholy in the blood; he is experiencing a phantasma, or having 
a nightmare, or being shaken to fear by an incubus. Still, he himself 
is convinced that these dreams and the shrieking of that fatal bellman, 
the owl, undoubtedly foretell his approaching death (V, 316-20). 
And Troilus’s qualm in the presence of these supposed harbingers 
of coming events communicates itself to the sympathetic reader, who 
is also made to feel that the protagonist has not long to live. 

This feeling is deepened and confirmed when it transpires that a 
subsequent dream is an authentic somnium cccleste, sent by that 
divine Intelligence which has control over his destiny. After Criseyde 
does not return upon the appointed tenth day, Troilus complains his 
fate and desires death. And one day he dreams that, while walking 
through a forest, he beholds a boar with great tusks asleep in the 


° Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences, p. 209. 
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sun, and by his side lies the bright Criseyde, folding him in her arms 
and kissing him again and again (V, 1238-41). Now Troilus’s 
faith in his lady is shaken at last; he believes that the blissful gods, 
through their great might, have shown him in his dreams that Criseyde 
has satisfied her heart elsewhere (V, 1247-52). In spite of Pandarus’s 
comforting interpretation (V, 1275 ff.), he is still convinced that 
Jove in his Providence has shown him, through the figure of a boar 
seen in his dream, the significance of Criseyde’s untruth and his 
own misfortune (V, 1445-49). But in order to be absolutely sure of 
it, he calls upon the sibyl, Cassandra, for an interpretation. 

Cassandra’s elaborate exposition of the vision, introduced inde- 
pendently by Chaucer,™ proves conclusively that Troilus’s surmise 
about the divine origin of this warning is correct. The prophetess 
begins with a smile to recount how Fortune overcame many lords in 
ancient times. She tells him how, once upon a time, Diana was 
angry with the Greeks because they would do no sacrifice upon her 
altars and how she sent a great boar to destroy their corn and vines; 
how a beautiful maiden came to look upon the destroyer, and 
Meleager, lord of that country, became so enamoured of her that he 
manfully slew the boar and sent its head to her for a present; how 
from Meleager descended Tydeus, who made war upon the strong 
city of Thebes and performed many wonderful deeds of valor; and 
finally, how from Tydeus descended Diomede. And concluding her 
narrative—which is based largely upon the Thebais of Statius—** 
Cassandra gives her interpretation to Troilus: “This boar which you 
have seen in a dream betokens Diomede, the son of Tydeus, descended 
from Meleager who made the boar to bleed; and wheresoever your 
lady may be, Diomede has her heart and she has his. Weep, there- 
fore; for without doubt this Diomede is in, and you are out.” (V, 
1457-1519). Though Troilus at first refuses to believe the accursed 
Cassandra (V, 1520 ff.), he is presently confronted with indisputable 
evidence of his lady’s perfidy (V, 1660-95). And being convinced, 
he is again forced to the inevitable conclusion that in sundry forms 
the gods foreshow in dreams the coming of both joy and sorrow; at 
least this dream, sent by the gods and interpreted rightly by Cas- 
sandra, has come true to the letter (V, 1710-1715). In this manner 
Chaucer strengthens our impression that the destiny prepared for 
Troilus is inescapable. 


See Root, Troilus, p. 553, note to 1. 1451. 
® Ibid., pp. 553-56. 4 
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Moreover, the linking of Troilus’s doom with the destruction of 
Troy is finally further emphasized with splendid effect. Diomede 
wins the love of Criseyde in part through the argument that Troy 
must inevitably fall. 


The folk of Troy are in prison, and not one of them shall escape. Such 
revenge shall be taken upon them for the ravishing of Helen that men shall 
always fear to do the like again. Calchas exchanged Antenor for Criseyde 
because he knew that the city should be destroyed. She must let Troy and 
Trojans pass from her heart (V, 833-917). 


It must be remembered, moreover, that Cassandra’s account of 
the battles waged about the city of Thebes and her report of the 
fatalities which overtook eminent lords of ancient times, serve as a 
fitting background against which to cast the waning fortunes of Troy. 
She tells Troilus how Archimoris was buried, how Amphiorax was 
swallowed up in the earth, and how Tydeus was slain; how Ypomedon 
was drowned, and Campanéus was blasted by a stroke of lightning; 
how Eteocles and Polynices slew one another before the walls of 
Thebes, and how Thebes was itself finally destroyed by fire (V, 1485- 
1510). So Fortune overthrew the lords of old (V, 1460). And now 
this same Fortune, who has immediate rule over the transmutation of 
things in this world as it is committed to her through the Providence 
and disposition of high Jove, who regulates the passing of realms 
from the hands of one people into those of another or determines the 
destruction of nations—this same Fortune now begins to pull away 
the bright feathers of Troy from day to day until its inhabitants are 
bare of weal (V, 1540-47). Among other dire misfortunes, now ap- 
proaches the end of that period of life assigned to the great hero, 
Hector: Fate purposes the unbodying of his soul and shapes the 
means by which it is to be driven forth. Against this Fate his strug- 
gles are in vain; he goes into battle and is slain (V, 1548-1554). 
There remains only the final catastrophe; read Dares for an account 
of the last battles (V, 1771). 

Into this maelstrom of battle between two mighty peoples Troilus 
rushes seeking death. Since Criseyde has given her heart to Diomede, 
there is nothing further for him to do in this world except to take ven- 
geance upon his enemies. The gods have warned him in dreams that 
his end is already decreed, but he goes out struggling admirably. He 
slays his thousands, raging cruelly through the Greek hosts. But most 
he seeks for Diomede, with whom he fights many bloody battles. For- 
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tune has determined, however, that neither of these enemies shall 
die by the other’s hand (V, 1763 ff.). For in the last great battle 
Troilus is slain by the fierce Achilles. And this eventuality, the poet 
is careful to state, is brought about by the will of the gods (V, 1805- 
86). Such is the inescapable doom of a protagonist whose common 
and individual fortunes have been, in the Providence of God, directed 
in part by Nature-as-destiny and partly by that destiny inherent in 
the movements of erratic stars. 

We must observe in passing, however, that there is a third des- 
tinal force, postulated by Boethius, which Chaucer has not forgotten 
in presenting the spectacle of Troilus caught in a web of fate. Among 
the other agencies to which God turns over the execution of His 
plan, Boethius mentions axima mundi, which Chaucer understands 
to mean “some soul.’** That is to say, there is in this mundane 
sphere a destinal power exerted through the influence of one soul 
upon another in ordinary human relationships. In a certain mediate 
sense, moreover, the character of an individual himself constitutes one 
of the “movable things” to which cleave the disposition and or- 
dinance of destiny. For a character, with the stamp of Nature and 
of the stars upon it at birth, is itself responsible in large measure for 
whatever fortune it suffers. But Boethius maintains that it is pos- 
sible for a man to dominate his fortunes and to transcend the neces- 
sity of his destiny in proportion as he cleaves to the steadfastness of 
the thought of God.** And Thomas Aquinas is of the opinion that, 
since a man’s will and intellect are not corporeal, they do not directly 
come under the compelling influence of the stars, but that, since will 
and intellect are connected with the body, they may indirectly be in- 
fluenced through the passions, which are subject to the stars. Says 
he: 


The majority of men, in fact, are governed by their passions, which are 
dependent upon bodily appetites; in these the influence of the stars is 
clearly felt. Few indeed are the wise who are capable of resisting their ani- 
mal instincts. Astrologers, consequently, are able to foretell the truth in 
the majority of cases, especially when they undertake general predictions. 
In particular predictions, they do not attain certainty, for nothing prevents 
a man from resisting the dictates of his lower faculties. Wherefore the 


* Consolation of Philosophy, Bk. IV, pr. VI, 1. 104 (Chaucer’s translation). 
* Ibid., ll. 130-35. 
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astrologers themselves are wont to say that “the wise man rules the stars,” 
forasmuch, namely, as he rules his own passions.®° 


Therefore, the man who does not exercise his free-will in the con- 
trol and direction of his emotions, finds himself presently without 
free-choice in the guidance of his actions when the power of the 
stars descends upon him or when he comes in contact with the des- 
tinal force inherent in other people’s influence. 

His creator has been at considerable pains to make Troilus such a 
man. Though Troilus possesses a philosophical attitude of mind, his 
thinking is limited and incomplete where his emotions are concerned; 
indeed, he never entertains the conception that a man may transcend 
destiny by virtue of controlling his passions. Consequently, near 
the beginning of the story he is so harassed and perplexed by the 
driving power of his overwhelming love that he likens himself to a 
man caught upon the sea in a rudderless boat and tossed to and fro 
by conflicting winds (I, 415 ff.). So he is throughout the drama. 
He is a great warrior and a pure-minded lover, but his emotional and 
sentimental nature leaves him the sport of every human influence 
brought to bear upon him. The consummation of his love is brought 
about largely through the influence and machinations of Pandarus; 
he comes to his tragic end partly through the persuasions and treachery 
of Criseyde. The whole action of the story seems to evolve so logi- 
cally from the interplay of character upon character that Profes- 
sor Price is moved to conclude: 


Only by force of human will, by ardor of human passion, by cleverness 
of human contrivance and persuasion, is any character to be led, or to be 
driven, under the influence of some other character, to its own inevitable 
action.®¢ 


But Professor Price is betrayed by appearance into such an over- 
statement of the truth. As we have seen, Chaucer has linked his 





© Summa Theologica, I. I. 115.4. I quote from Wedel’s translation, The Medi- 
eval Attitude toward Astrology, p. 68. 

*T.R. Price, “Troilus and Criseyde,” PMLA, XI, 314. Professor Price is so 
eager to show that the Troilus is modern in its dramatic quality (p. 310) and in 
the “inevitable deduction of human action from purely human motives” (p. 311) 
that he concludes: “There is the same scornful rejection of the supernatural ele- 
ment (p. 311) .. . He [Chaucer] hoids back from all use of supernatural means 
to influence human action.” (p. 313) It seems to me, however, that Chaucer has 
made human action more rational by referring it to those mysterious destinal 
forces—superhuman or supernormal—through which, along with the destiny \ 
inherent in human character, the plans of Providence are executed. 
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drama of human passions with the destinal power of the stars and of 
Nature, and has created his tragedy of human experiences against a 
mysterious background of divine foreordination. 

Thus Chaucer’s conception of tragedy as exemplified in the Troilus 
transcends the conventional mediaeval idea of what a tragedy ought 
to be. Dante writes: “Tragedy in its beginning is admirable and 
quiet, in its ending or catastrophe foul and horrible.”** Chaucer him- 
self glosses his translation of Boethius: ‘Tragedie is to seyn, a ditee 
of a prosperitee for a tyme, that endeth in wrechednesse.”** And 
the Monk prefaces his series of ‘tragedies’ with the remark: 


Tragedie is to seyn a certeyn storie, 

As old bokes maken us memorie, 

Of him that stood in greet prosperitee 

And is y-fallen out of heigh degree 

Intu miserie, and endeth wrecchedly (C.T., B, 3163 ff.). 


Now, because Chaucer has defined tragedy in the mediaeval sense 
and has exemplified it in the Monk’s Tale, most critics seem to rea- 
son after this fashion: Chaucer evidently understands the mediaeval 
conception of tragedy; he has called Troilus a tragedy (V, 1786); 
therefore, Troilus must be a tragedy in the mediaeval sense.®® Such 
a conclusion is a zon sequitur. Though Troilus (and almost any other 
great tragedy, for that matter) may in a measure be brought within 
the limits of the mediaeval definition, still it ultimately shatters the 
old form and, in the hands of a genius, flowers into an original and 
independent creation which embodies a sublimity comparable to that 
of ancient Greek tragedy and a dissection of the human heart which 
presages modern drama. 

For one thing, the Troilus is artistically far in advance of other 
medieval “tragedies” because it is essentially dramatic. As Pro- 
fessor Price well says: 


Chaucer, in this poem, is dramatic, not because he allows action _o 
dominate or run riot in his work, but because he deduces action, with a 
profound psychological skill, from the working of emotion. . . He is dra- 
matic, because with intense realism of effect, he has made each spoken 
word of each character, and each action of each character . . . spring as 


* From “Epistle to Can Grande,” tr. Barrett H. Clark, European Theories of 
the Drama, Cincinnati, 1918, p. 47. 

* Consolation of Philosophy, Bk. 2, pr. 2, 78-80. 

* For example, see Root, Troilus, pp. xlix, 409. 
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inevitable necessity .. . from the soul of the character that he has imagined. 
And, in the highest sense of all, Chaucer in this poem is dramatic, because, 
in tracing the emotional life of his chief characters, he has led that play of 
passion to its final expression in definite action. . . And so, in this great 
poem, we have, as nowhere else in our literature, the evolution of literary 
form from narrative to drama.*° 


Moreover, the five books, into which the fifty scenes of the story 
are case, suggest the five acts of the modern drama.” In addition 
to being dramatic in quality, the poem represents a powerful con- 
flict between the protagonist, Troilus,’* and such forces of character, 
circumstances, and destiny as are arrayed against him; and conflict 
has come to be recognized as the main essential of all tragedy. No 
one can help seeing that, externally, the dramatic action of this story 
is concerned with Troilus’s earlier struggle to consummate his hap- 
piness in love and with his later efforts to recapture and maintain it. 
The turning point of this struggle comes in the dramatic scene where 
Chaucer represents the grief of the lovers at the prospect of separa- 
tion (IV, 1128-1701).7* Internally, however, the main tragic con- 
flict is between Troilus and the mysterious destinal powers over- 
shadowing him. He may be classed among those other essentially 
noble protagonists whose “blindness of heart” brings them to de- 
struction; his tragic fault lies in the fact that his passions leave him 
unable to exercise his free-will in transcending the destinal decrees 
promulgated by Nature and the stars. He fights at first against the 
destinal powers that would give him Criseyde for a season; he strug- 
gles against the forces which would finally take her away from him. 
And the climax of this conflict comes in the soliloquy on predestination 
and free-will (IV, 960-1085), at the point where Troilus signally fails 
to rationalize his true relationship to the necessity of destiny. Here 
the passion-blinded protagonist, as we have already seen, makes his 
last stand against the powers which have decreed his destruction. 


” Op. cit., p. 310. 

™ See Professor Price’s analysis, op. cit., pp. 313-322. Was Chaucer acquainted 
with the five acts of Senecan tragedy? 

™T cannot agree with Professor Price that the action of the story grows only 
out of character. And one may question his making Criseyde the chief character 
of the drama (op. cit., p. 308); her character is highly developed in order that it 
may serve, among other things, as a powerful destinal force in the life of Troilus, 
the protagonist. 

™ See Price, op. cit., p. 319. 
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Having made up his mind to a settled determinism, he rushes forth 
pitifully enough to the doom prepared by destiny. The tragedy of 
Chaucer’s Troilus may be defined, therefore, as the representation in 
a dramatic story of an essentially noble protagonist of heroic pro- 
portions who is brought into conflict with circumstances and with 
the destinal powers—character, Nature, and the stars—and who, be- 
cause his passions overshadow and becloud his reason and judgment, 
is brought into subjection to adverse destiny and finally to his de- 
struction. 

This dramatic narrative, founded ultimately upon a mediaeval phil- 
osophy, occupies a sort of middle ground artistically between the an- 
cient Greek tragedy and the modern tragedy of Shakespeare. It is 
wholly like neither, yet it participates spiritually in the characteris- 
tics of both. In Greek tragedy, on tue one hand, we sense a mysteri- 
ous and unalterable Fate or Necessity back of human action, im- 
posing its judgments arbitrarily from without upon men and women 
whose criminal actions, intentional or otherwise, have brought them 
into conflict with these destinal powers. In Shakespearean tragedy, 
on the other hand, while one may dimly glimpse a shadowy fatality 
connected with a mysterious moral order, the principal destiny which 
rules the fortunes of men is the fatality of character. In other words, 
in Greek tragedy the emphasis is put upon the mystery of those pow- 
ers which force men to destruction; in Shakespeare the emphasis is 
laid upon the fact that a man is the architect of his own fortunes.” 
Now Chaucer, in the Troilus, has placed approximately equal stress 
upon the external and internal sources of human happiness and 
misery. No one can help perceiving that Troilus’s fortunes are in 
large measure the result of the action and inter-action of character 
upon character—which, it must always be remembered, is itself one 
aspect of destiny. But it is one of the glories of Chaucer’s tragic art 
that he should have dignified his drama of human experiences by 
linking them up with those more mysterious and awe-inspiring forces 
of destiny which govern both men and the universe. No purely 
psychological work can ever have such a powerfully tragic effect as 
does the tragedy in which human actions are made to have cause- 
and-effect relationships with whatever external forces there are in the 
world. Deploring the limitations of the modern psychological drama, 
Maurice Maeterlinck says: 


™See my forthcoming study, “The Medieval Basis of Shakespeare’s Tragic 
Practice.” 
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From time to time in the past a true genius . . . succeeded in writing a 
play with that profound background, that mist about the summit, that 
feeling of the infinite here and there which .. . permitted us to mingle our 
images of it while we spoke, and seemed necessary in order that the dra- 
matic work might flow by, brimming to the banks, and attain its ideal... 
the third character, enigmatic, invisible, but everywhere present, which we 
might call the sublime character, and which is perhaps no other than the 
unconscious though powerful and undeniable concept of the poet’s idea 
of the universe, and which gives the play a far greater reach, a certain 
aspiration for existence after the death of other things, and makes us re- 
turn to it without ever exhausting its possibilities of beauty.” 


Such a genius is Chaucer, and he has gained such an effect in the 
Troilus by creating back of his tragedy the mystery which shrouds 
the activities of Nature, and the stars.7* And this “*eterministic 
tragedy is entirely complete when Troilus is brought to his death by 
an inescapable destiny (V, 1806). 

What follows in the Epilog to the completed drama (V, 1807-69) 
is dramatically a sorry performance. From one point of view one may 
lament the fact that an enlightened artist, who has held himself with 
admirable courage to the composition of a stirring tragedy, should 
have in the end deemed it expedient to drop into the rdle of an ex- 
traordinary moralist, pointing out to his contemporaries that earthly 
joy is but false felicity. Here in the Epilog the poet, without having 
given the slightest hint of warning, suddenly denies and contradicts 
everything that has gone before in the poem. The love-affair of Troi- 
lus and Criseyde, which he has presented with gusto and which we 
have watched with sympathy develop into a tragedy, is now con- 
demned as worldly vanity: such is the end of Troilus’s false love 
and desire, and such is the end of all this world’s frailty (V, 1828- 
34)."* He expresses the pious wish that all young people may re- 


* Quoted from Barrett H. Clark, European Theories of the Drama, p. 416. 

1 conclude, therefore, that, since Chaucer has created a tragedy which is 
artistically so far in advance of medixval theory and practice, he must be con- 
scious of that fact and is probably satirizing not only the Monk but also the 
medieval conception of tragedy when he defines it in the prologue to the 
Monk’s Tale and illustrates it with those monstrosities of rhetorical dullness 
called ‘tragedies’. Or, if he could conceive no better theory than that of his 
contemporaries, at least his genius has enabled him to create a tragedy which 
successfully transcends the theory. 

™ On the reasons for Chaucer’s denial of the courtly love embodied in Troilus, 
see G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry, p. 143, and Karl Young, “Chaucer’s 
Renunciation of Love,” Mod. Lang. Notes, XL, 270 ff. 
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pair home from such vanities and cast their countenances up to that 
true God in whose image they are made, for this world is but a fair 
which, like a flower, soon passes away. May they set their love 
upon that Christ who died for our souls upon the cross, arose, and 
sits in heaven above; He will play false to no man whose heart is 
fixed wholly upon Him. Since love to Christ is best, what need is 
there to seek a false love? (V, 1835-41). Moreover, having taken 
great pains to throw about his story a pagan cloak and, as it were, to 
tinge it with a pagan coloring, Chaucer now condemns the ancient 
pagan rites attendant upon the worship of such unvailing gods as 
Jove, Mars, and Apollo; behold Troilus, whose end is the finish of 
those who put faith in such “rascaille.” (V, 1849-55).78 And all this 
is in denial of those figures in the story who, as gods, have not a ves- 
tige of power over the fortunes of the protagonist; the names of the 
pagan gods, as we have seen, are employed merely as a literary de- 
vice to symbolize the real destinal forces back of the drama. In the 
next place, the dedication of the poem is illogical and in bad taste, 
or at least inappropriate. Having written deliberately what must 
have seemed to his age an immoral poem, Chaucer proceeds to dedi- 
cate it to the “moral Gower,” who would have disapproved heartily 
of the whole action; having fused into his drama an entirely deter- 
ministic philosophy, he has the temerity to dedicate it in part to 
tne “pnilosophical Strode,” whose adherence to the “school of the 
middle” would have made him abhor Troilus’s attitude toward pre- 
destination (V, 1856-59).7° And finally, the poet closes his worldly 
poem with a fervent prayer to the Trinity for protection against in- 
visible foes and for divine mercy. As Professor Tatlock well says: 


We must not regard this ending as merely throwing back an ironical 
light over what precedes, so that we should read the story a second time 


On the paganism in the poem and Chaucer’s renunciation of it in the Epilog, 
see J. S. P. Tatlock’s “The Epilog of Chaucer’s Troilus,’ Mod. Philol., XVIII, 
625-59. 

*¥For a discussion of Ralph Strode, philosopher of Merton College, Oxford, 
and his relation to the Ralph Strode, who was elected Common Pleader of the 
City of London, see Root, Troilus, p. 564; Israel Gollancz, Dict. Natl. Biog., 
under Strode; E. P. Kuhi, “Some Friends of Chaucer,” PMLA, XXIX, 272-75; 
Edith Rickert, London Times Lit. Sup., Oct. 4, 1928, p. 707; H. W. Garrod, 
ibid., Oct. 11, 1928, p. 736. For an indication of the philosophical Strode’s prob- 
able adverse attitude toward an entirely deterministic philosophy see Wyclif’s 
Responsiones ad Radulphum Strodum, National Library of Vienna, MS. 2603, 
now No. 62 of Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. F 
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with quickened understanding. The feeling in the Epilog is in no way 
foreshadowed at the beginning or elsewhere; it does not illuminate or 
modify; it contradicts. The heart-felt worldly tale is interpreted in an un- 
worldly sense. He tells the story in one mood and ends in another.*° 


But Chaucer is not yet content with that nest of contradictions, 
the Epilog; having finished his sermon, he must needs return to his 
manuscript and insert the three stanzas (V, 1807-27) which represent 
the flight of Troilus’s spirit through the heavens to the realm of true 
felicity.8t | This Troilus, who—according to the Epilog—has served 
false gods to his destruction and has concerned himself with the grati- 
fication of this wretched world’s appetites, now sails serenely to a 
Christian bliss.** This Troilus, who—as implied in the Epilog—did 
not set his heart’s love upon Christ but upon the vanity of this world, 
is rewarded with perfect felicity in heaven. And this Troilus, look- 
ing down from his coign of vantage above, laughs at those who weep 
for his death and condemns all human experiences motivated by blind 
desire, which is evanescent, realizing at last that every man should 
set his heart upon heaven and not upon worldly things. I cannot 
imagine a more dramatically inappropriate end for a great tragic pro- 
tagonist than this or a more illogical solution of the philosophical 
problem involving the relationship between the false felicity of this 
world and the perfect felicity hereafter. Fortunately, however, this 
Troilus is in no sense to be identified with that Troilus of the tragedy 
proper who suffers for love, struggles against an inescapable destiny, 
and dies like a hero. 

One may deplore, therefore, the tendency of certain critics to in- 
terpret the action of the whole story in the light of this entirely con- 
tradictory Epilog, with the result that the tragic quality of the poem 
is blurred and the supreme artistry of it vitiated. Professor Root, 
for example, commenting upon the moral that earthly joy is but false 
felicity, says: “The modern reader who dissents from this moral 
may disregard it, if he will, and find the story but little injured for 
his taste by its concluding stanzas. Yet it is no mere tacked-on moral. 


” Op. cit., p. 636. 

See Root, Troilus, pp. Ixxii, 559-60. 

“Chaucer gets the materials for the stanzas cn Troilus’s flight to heaven from 
the Teseide of Boccaccio, who mn turn is dependent for the idea upcen Cicero’s 
Somnium Scipionis. It should be observed, however, that Clement and Origen 
elaborated the same conception. See Origen, De principiis, II, cap. iii, tr. The 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, IV, 274. 
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It is implicit in the whole poem.”** And basing his criticism appar- 
ently upon the assumption that the passage representing Troilus’s 
flight to heaven constitutes an integral part of the unified work, Pro- 
fessor Root concludes: “And yet the story does not make on us a 
really tragic effect. It is rather a tragic story handled in the spirit 
of high comedy. Chaucer has not treated his theme with ¢ragic in- 
tensity. Great tragedy leaves us with the sense of irreparable loss, 
of a hurt for which there is no healing. Hamlet dies with the un- 
forgettably tragic words: ‘The rest is silence.’ The last we hear 
from Troilus is a peal of celestial laughter.”** It should be observed, 
however, that no modern reader is justified in either approving or re- 
jecting the Epilog to Troilus because the moral of it happens to flat- 
ter or disagree with his taste in morals. The main point is that the 
passing of Troilus’s more or less pagan spirit through the heavens 
to a Christian realm of perfect felicity destroys the tragedy of this 
drama with as much effectiveness as would have been the case in 
Hamlet had Shakespeare, following the pious suggestion of a con- 
ventional Horatio, actually represented Hamlet’s spirit’s being sung 
to its rest by flights of angels. Fortunately, however, the Epilog is 
not a part of the whole and is detachable at will, and one need not 
of necessity consider it at all in an interpretation of the drama. 

In fact, the line of clevage between the two productions is so 
abruptly and sharply drawn that it may fairly be said to represent 
the complete separation of the pure artist from the religious man. 
Considered by itself, the Epilog is a poem of great beauty, lyrical in 
quality, the spirit of which is exalted by the undoubted sincerity and 
religious fervor of its author. And the drama proper, considered 
in its own right, is the most effective tragedy written in medieval 
times. It is to Chaucer’s everlasting glory that in the composition of 
this work of art he should have suppressed his private beliefs (as 
indicated in the Epilog) and that, in an age when man and artist 
were not readily separable, he should have been courageous enough 
to exercise his artistic faculties alone in the creation of Troilus. 


WALTER CLYDE CURRY 


Vanderbilt University. 
* Root, Troilus, p. 1. 
“ Ibid. 
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III 


ST. CECILIA’S GARLANDS AND THEIR ROMAN 
ORIGIN 


N JACOBUS DE VORAGINE’S Legenda Aurea and its deriva- 
tive,) Chaucer’s Second Nun’s Tale, crowns of lilies and roses 
are brought by an angel to the future martyrs Cecilia and her hus- 
band after she has converted him to Christianity and continence. 
The usual symbolism of the flowers has been settled by Messrs. Holt- 
hausen and Lowes as being chastity and martyrdom; and Mr. Emer- 
son found the earliest occurrence, so far, of them and their symbolism 
in an authentic work of St. Ambrose.? But there was no ground for 
asserting the original source to be here. Nor is it the Proper Pref- 
ace for St. Cecilia’s day in the Ambrosian missal, from which both 
legends make a long quotation; the Proper Preface merely reflects 
some earlier version of the legend, and its date can hardly be de- 
termined.* Nor in the gospel of pseudo-Matthew (or “Liber de ortu 


* See “Chaucer and the Legenda Aurea,” to appear shortly in Mod. Lang. Notes. 

> PMLA, XLI, 253-5, and p. 177 below. The mention of “Ambrose’s” preface 
in the two legends does not show that the occurrence of the symbolism in his 
genuine works is the source of all later occurrences, as Emerson seemed to think. 
The two matters are unconnected. 

* Mr. Millett Henshaw happily has printed the liturgical passage (Mod. Philol., 
XXVI, 15-6). This passage was pointed out in 1891 by Holthausen (Archiv 
f. d. Stud. d. neu. Spr. u. Lit. LX XXVII, 269), as well as by Professor Francis 
James Child in one of his fertile obiter dicta, but has been generally overlooked 
Holthausen also indicated the symbolism of the flowers. The word “preface” 
used by Jacobus and Chaucer strangely enough has not been recognized by 
Skeat, Emerson, the editors of the New English Dictionary or practically any- 
one, as the liturgical term for that part of the eucharistic office between the 
Secreta and the Canon; in more restricted use, of course, the part beginning 
“Vere dignum et justum est” and ending at the Sanctus is the common preface, 
in which on some festivals a proper preface is inserted. In the Roman rite there 
are relatively few of these, and none for St. Cecilia’s day, but the Ambrosian 
follows earlier usage in supplying a proper preface on all festivals for which 
there are proper gospels, etc. Besides, Mr. Henshaw’s source, the preface is in 
Laderchi (Jacobus Laderchius), S. Cecilie v. et m. acta (Rome, 1723), I, 156; 
D. Bartolini, Atti del martirio della . . . S. Cecilia (Rome, 1867), p. 184; besides 
various editions of the Ambrosian missal, e.g., those of Milan, 1515 (f. 4vo), and 
1522 (f. 4vo). 
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B. Mariae et infantia Salvatoris’’) , which has been suggested‘ as “prob- T 
ably the source of the whole medieval conception of the symbolism it 
of the two crowns of martyrdom and virginity.” The righteous Abel os 
is here said (cap. v1) to have received two crowns. But not to men- . th 
tion the fact that they are not of flowers, while one crown is for his tt 
virginity, the other is not for his own innocent death (though later w 
so misunderstood) but for his acceptable offering to God. Further, nN 
this pseudo-gospel seems to be not older than the eighth or ninth E 
century,° and this detail is not found in its main source, the “Pro- oO 
tevangelium of James.” The early metaphorical examples collected is 
from Sts. Cyprian and Jerome by Miss R. D. Cornelius are mentioned a 
later. a 

There is a more significant document, about contemporaneous with t! 
the Cecilia legend, in which a genuine martyr is honored with crowns a 
of lilies and roses, and in which the symbolism of chastity and mar- r 
tyrdom though not stated is as clear at any rate as in the Cecilia it 
legend. This is one of the apocryphal Acts of Peter, the ““Martyrium i 


beati Petri apostoli a Lino episcopo conscriptum,’’*® which we may call 
the pseudo-Linus, an earnest, loquacious and preposterous work. The C 
scene is in Rome, after the contest with Simon Magus which figures : r 
so largely in other Acts of Peter. As a result of the apostle’s preach- t 
ing he is cast into prison by Nero; there he continues to preach, then t 
escapes from the city, meets Christ (“Domine, quo vadis?’’), returns, 


‘ 
is arraigned, and crucified head-downward. The whole emphasis in é 
what precedes the martyrdom is on the virtue of continence (or, as a 
modern has put it, breach of contract in the interest of morality. ] 


*Mod. Lang. Notes, XLI, 317-8. See Tischendorf, Evangelia apocrypha 
(Lipsiae, 1853), p. 64. 4 

°M. R. James, Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 1924), p. 70. It was 
& formerly dated earlier. 

*In R. A. Lipsius and M. Bonnet, Acta apostolorum apocrypha (Lipsiae, 1891), 

FT I, 1-22. There are also sixteenth-century editions, and there are summaries in 
Lipsius’ Quellen d. rim. Petrus-sage (Kiel, 1872), pp. 113 ff, and Apokryphen 
A postelgeschichte (Braunschweig, 1883-90), II, pt. i, pp. 91-3, 118. I give the 
opening words, “Post multimoda et multifaria uiae uitaeque salutaris documenta”, 
in order to avert the confusion and ambiguity so common in discussions of the 
less familiar early texts. This work may have been altered from a Greek original, 
to which the Greek version given by Lipsius (pp. 78-102) was at least closely 
related; this latter contains the part of the story where the crowns occur in 
pseudo-Linus and so does a cognate Latin version, with no word about them. 
The indications are therefore that they appeared first in pseudo-Linus. 
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This is the burden of the saint’s earlier preaching, and he converts to 
it not only the four concubines of the Roman prefect, but even a vast 
number of virtuous matrons. The resentment of a husband, and of 
the prefect at the reformation of his concubines, is what brings about 
the saint’s martyrdom. This extreme attitude toward chastity (as 
well as other points) has led to the questionable suspicion of a 
Manichean ultimate origin for the work, scandalized Cardinals 
Baronio and Bellarmine and the Bollandist editors, and has kept it 
out of the Acta Sanctorum.’ The extravagant exaltation of chastity 
is so essential that, though in the course of the saint’s final speeches 
at his crucifixion there is no special emphasis on it, chastity is almost 
as much in mind at the climax as martyrdom is. It is at this point 
that the mourners about the cross found their eyes spiritually opened 
at Peter’s prayer, and saw “angelos stantes cum coronis de floribus 
rosarum et liliorum,” and strangely enough saw Peter himself stand- 
ing on the summit of his cross, receiving a book from Christ and read- 
ing from it.® 

This then is the earliest document so far mentioned (except the 
original form of the Cecilia legend) in which garlands of lilies and 
roses, probably symbolizing chastity and martyrdom, are brought 
to a martyr. But there is much more than this. It is quite clear 
that the Cecilia legend in Jacobus and Chaucer and their predeces- 
sors belongs to the same spiritual generation and line of tradition 
as the pseudo-Linus. In the first place, not only is the scene of each 
in Rome, but there is much Roman detail, and each, at least in its 
present form, is a Roman production.® As to more precise resem- 


* Antwerp, 1709, vol. XXIV (June, vol. V), p. 399. Harnack, Geschichte d. 
altchristl. Litt. bis Eusebius (Leipzig, 1893-1904), II, i, 553 ff; ii, 170 ff, regards 
the so-called Gnostic Acts of Peter as merely “vulgar-christlich” with Docetic 
tendencies. 

* Acta apostolorum apocrypha, cap. x11, Lipsius and Bonnet, I, 15; cf. Lipsius, 
Apokryphen A postelgeschichte, II, pt. I, p. 92; and Quellen d. rém. Petrus-sage, 
p. 115. Lipsius (Quellen, 121) thought the rose and lily garlands characteristic 
examples of Gnostic taste, but gave no proof and was certainly mistaken. 

*A possibility has been recognized that St. Cecilia was really a Sicilian of the 
late second century, not a Roman of the early third (G. B. de Rossi, Roma 
sotterranea, Rome, 1864-7, II, 147 ff; Laderchi, op. cit., I, 137 ff), but her 
legend is certainly Roman, and she has always been among the relatively few 
saints commemorated in the canon of the Roman mass. Pseudo-Linus is cer- 
tainly Roman; cf. C. Schmidt, Die alten Petrusakten, in von Gebhardt and 
Harnack’s Texte u. Untersuchungen zur Gesch. d. altchr. Lit., XXIV, i, 145 
(Leipzig, 1903). 
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blances, in both there is the same super-chastity; St Cecilia on the 
night after her nuptials keeps her husband away by threats and 
heavenly promises (Leg. Aur., p. 772; S.N.T. 141-161), just as St 
Peter in pseudo-Linus (cap. I and III) persuades matrons to eschew 
their husbands without their husbands’ consent. In each, again, a 
book is brought by a heavenly visitant to encourage a martyr, who 
reads aloud from it, one of the personages in each scene being an 
apostle; in the Cecilia legend, to the future martyr Valerian appears 
an old man, apparently St Paul, holding a book, in which Valerian 
reads from the epistle to the Ephesians (Leg. Aur., p. 772; S.N.T. 
200-10). At this same point in each legend come the crowns of 
lilies and roses, brought by angels in each and visible only to the 
faithful.*° These two latter features, the visitant with a book, the angel 
with rose and lily crowns, are found only in pseudo-Linus among the 
various Acts of Peter, and are not only in the later but apparently 
in all the earlier versions of the Cecilia legend, which are essentially 
identical."* 

The two stories are about coéval. The extant form of the Cecilia 
legend all scholars seem to date in the later fourth or earlier fifth cen- 
tury.’? It has the traits of the legends which developed in the years aft- 
er the victory of Christianity; the violent dialogue between judge and 
martyr, and the confounding of the judge, the saint’s discourses dur- 
ing his martyrdom, his freedom from suffering, the miraculous defeat 
of the executioner’s first attempts.’* Scholars agree also fairly well 


Ps.-L., cap. XII; Leg. Aur., p. 773; S.N.T. 220-31, 243-59, 300-1, 354-6. 

“This is not the place to discuss the origin and history of the legend, which 
have not been thoroughly established. On the earliest versions see Laderchi, 
op. cit., the most important of all works on the subject; G. B. de Rossi, op. cit., 
II, xxxii ff; Acta SS, April, II, 203-11 (Sts Vaierianus, etc.; the Acta have not 
yet reached Cecilia, whose day is 22 Nov.); C. Narbey, Supplément aux Acta 
SS. (Paris, 1899-1912), II, 279-90 (the second volume is out of print and ex- 
cessively scarce; it contains an early version which seems to lack some of the 
above points, being damaged); #lfric’s Lives of Saints (ed. Skeat, EETS, OS, 
114, 1881-1900), II, 356-76; Surius, Historiae seu vitae sanctorum (Turin, 1875- 
80, 12 vols., tr. from the Greek of Simeon Metaphrastes), XI, 638-55; Antonio 
Bosio, Historia passionis B. Cecilie (Rome, 1600), pp. 4 ff. The Cecilia legend 
is probably reflected in all the earliest sacramentaries, but details are expiicit 
first in the so-called Gregorian Sacramentary (Laderchi, I. 172), which is per- 
haps not earlier than the eighth century. 

* De Rossi, XL ff, who quotes others; Narbey, II, 280 ff. 

“Ernst Lucius, Anfange d. Heiligenkults (Tiibingen, 1904), 91 ff. It might 
be added that the stress on Cecilia’s genteel family reflects the gratification of 
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in dating pseudo-Linus in the later fourth or earlier fifth century." 
Which is earlier does not matter much now, for the probability is 
that both reflect earlier legend. There are no cogent verbal resem- 
blances between them. The features common to both cannot be 
plausibly held to have originated in either. We need say nothing of 
the super-chastity, so commonly then portrayed and lauded.*® In 
each narrative the apparition of the apostle with the book is a 
gratuitous marvel, but more so in pseudo-Linus; the picture of St 
Peter standing on the summit of the cross to which he has just been 
fastened seems unlikely to have occurred without precedent to this 
very plodding writer, in whom we find helpless memory rather than 
imagination either good or bad. On the other hand, the angels with 
crowns at the actual scene of martyrdom are a primitive feature of 
pseudo-Linus which is lacking in the Cecilia legend. The apostle with 
the book hardly began in pseudo-Linus nor the crowns in Cecilia. 
Both turn our eyes toward the farther past. 

As to the crowns of lilies and roses, and their symbolism, a long his- 
tory stretches back from these two legends, not only into early Chris- 





the Christians at the improved social standing of their reiigion; though many 
saints’ lives, later and perhaps earlier, show this last infirmity of pious mind. 

“Early fifth century, Carl Schmidt, of. cit., 145. Apparently about the third 
quarter of the fourth century, Theodor Zahn, Gesch. des neutestamentl. Kanons, 
II, 838, 845-6 (Erlangen and Leipzig, 1890). Cf. also A. Harnack, Gesch. d. 
altchrisil. Litt. I, 132 £ (Leipzig, 1893). Lipsius (Quellen d. rém. Petrussage, 
pp. 119, 134, Apokr. Apostelgesch. Il, i, 111) believed that Biblical passages in 
the work show use of the Vulgate; unless one accepts his view that this is due 
to revision, pseudo-Linus then could not be earlier than the fifth century,— 
400-550 (ibid., 113). Later apparently he changed his view, but on dubious 
grounds, to third or fourth century (Acta apost. apocr., vol. I, pp. xi, xvii, 
and cf. xc). Pseudo-Linus is certainly later than the Council of Nicwa, and 
perhaps than that of Constantinople (A.D. 381), for a passage in cap. xm is 
a cento of phrases found in their creeds. The Constantinopolitan creed is sug- 
gested especially, but there is doubt how well it was known in the West be- 
fore the mid-fifth century at any rate, and the only phrase here peculiar to it 
(“ante omnia secula”) is found in Greek in earlier and less official creeds. The 
Credo was less familiar then than now, not being a part of the mass till after 
this time, long after in the West. The above passage, presumably, was ab- 
sent from the possible Greek original, just as that about the crowns was, being 
absent from the cognate Greek and Latin versions of the Acts of Peter given 
by Lipsius. 

” The extraordinary vitality of early Christianity was connected with two 
great new ideas, which really worked and lived. The first is the idea of the resur- 
rection, the second is a root-and-branch asceticism. 
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tian imagination but into ancient every-day life. As everyone knows, 
garlands were commonly worn among the Romans of the Empire as 
among the Greeks and later Hebrews, worn at festivals, banquets and 
(by bride and groom) at weddings; worn at worship and sacrifices, by 
worshipers, by the images of the gods, sacrificial victims and priests; 
placed on the heads of the dead. Finally, the garland was a sign of 
victory, especially in athletic sports.?® 

The early Christians took a peculiar and exceptional attitude, one of 
strong hostility, as some old-fashioned pagans had done, to the wear- 
ing of garlands on the head. Their attitude was due to the association 
of the practice not only with showy licentious banquets but more par- 
ticularly with pagan worship; believing as they did that the beings 
revered by the pagans as divinities were actual and formidable demons, 
Christians avoided observances associated with the worship of them. 
Justin Martyr (mid-second century) defends the Christians for not 
garlanding images of the gods (who are actually demons) .’* Minucius 
Felix (probably late second century) defends them for not garlanding 
the dead, and for not wearing garlands on their own heads; they are 
not indifferent to flowers and do use them loose and in chains about the 
neck, “Quis autem ille qui dubitat vernis indulgere nos floribus, quum 
capiamus et rosam veris et lilium, et quicquid aliud in floribus blandi 
coloris et odoris est?’"* Tertullian might be relied on to take a severe 
attitude toward such practices. None of his works is better known, 
more picturesque and moving, than the De corona militari (shortly 
after 200), in which he defends a Christian soldier for refusing to wear 
a garland in honor of the two emperors, on the ground that the practice 
was associated with idolatry and licentiousness. None of the faithful, 


On all this see J. Kéchling’s excellent De coronarum apud antiquos vi atque 
usu (Religionsgesch. Versuche u. Vorarb., XIV, 2; Giessen, 1914); Hastings, 
Encycl. of Relig. and Ethics, IV, 336-45 (articles by J. A. MacCulloch and G. 
F. Hill); S. Blondel, Recherches sur les couronnes de fleurs (Paris, 1876); Ernst 
Lucius’s admirable Anfdnge d. Heiligenkults (cited above); T. Mamachi, Cos- 
tumi dei primitivi cristiani (Florence, 1853), I, 225-6; Carlo Pasquali’s (“Pasch- 
alius”) Coronae (Leyden, 1671). This last odd collection of near-sighted learn- 
ing has little or nothing of lily and rose crowns for virginity and martyrdom, but 
much of crowns in general for these and other virtues, and of symbolical lilies and 
roses. 

* Apologia, I, 9, 24 (Patroligiae Grecae, VI, col. 340 and 365); cf. Arnobius, 
Adversus gentes (written about 303), Patr. lat. V, col. 1262 (cf. also 1074); and 
other writers cited latex. 

* Octavius, cap. XII and XXXVIII; P. L. III, col. 272 and 356. 
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says Tertullian, ever wears a crown, unless (apparently) sometimes 
when forced by military discipline (cap. 1). A garland on a woman 
is a sign of wantonness (cap. xIv). Mockingly he says (cap. xIv): 
“uti tu nunc laurea, et myrtho, et olea, et illustri aliqua fronde, et quod 
magis usui est, centenariis quoque rosis de horto Midae lectis, et utris- 
que liliis, et omnibus violis coroneris, etiam gemmis forsitan et auro, 
ut et illam Christi coronam aemuleris.’”"® In his Apologeticus also he 
says that Christians will not wear garlands of flowers on their heads.”° 
Clement of Alexandria (about the beginning of the third century) con- 
demns, as associated with licentiousness and especially with idolatry, 
the wearing of garlands of rosebuds, violets and lilies.2* The lily he 
makes sacred to Here and the rose to the Muses. Of Christians who 
refuse to sacrifice to idols St Cyprian (mid-third century)** says: 
“Frons cum signo Dei pura diaboli coronam ferre non potuit, corone 
se Domini reservavit.” Cyprian does, however, seem to speak of 
Christians crowning the martyred dead.** 

St Cyprian shows a particular inclination to the only notion of the 
garland that appealed to the early Christian imagination—as a crown 
of victory.** Over and over again in the New Testament garlands had 
been promised as a heavenly reward for faithful struggle. In the 


eighth of his epistles (written about 250) he breaks out thus: ‘“O 
beatam Ecclesiam nostram,...! Erat ante in operibus fratrum 
candida, nunc facta est in martyrum cruore purpurea: floribus ejus 


*P. L. Il, 77, 98-100. On soldiers’ garlands, and their pagan significance, 
see A. Bigelmair’s excellent Beteiligung der Christen am Gffentl. Leben (Munich, 
1902), pp. 169-70; cf. also 233-6. Wearing garlands implied honor to the sev- 
eral gods with whom the several plants were associated. The fathers in lighter 
vein ridicule flower-crowns as unnatural, as placed where the wearers cannot 
smell them, as having none of the supposed cooling influence; but this was merely 
seeking worldly reasons for an unworldly prejudice. Stringent souls shunned 
things associated with what they disapproved of, like meat sacrificed to idols 
in the first century and claret in the twentieth. 

*P. L., I, 492-3. 

* Paedagogus, II, 8 (P. G., VIII, col. 477 and 484). 

* Liber de lapsis, cap. II (P. L. IV, 466). 

* Unless “coronari in morte” means figuratively “to be regarded as a martyr” 
(Epist. LII, in P. L. vol III, col. 785); cf. Commodian, below. 

* Patr. Lat., IV, 355, 467, 622, 653-4. Cf. also Lactantius, De mortibus per- 
secutorum, cap. xv1. (P. L. VII, 219); St. Chrysostom, Patr. Graecae, V. 281. 
With Commodian (about the middle of the third century), “in agone coronari” 
means to gain the honor of martyrdom (Jnstructiones, II, 20, 3; in Vienna 
Corpus XV, 1887). So also Irenzus, Firmicus Maternus, Athanasius and others. 
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nec lilia nec rose desunt.... Accipiant coronas vel de opere candidas, 
vel de passione purpureas. In ccelestibus castris et pax et acies habent 
flores suos, quibus miles Christi ob gloriam coronetur.”** The Lord 
will give a white crown “pro operibus” to those who overcome in time 
of peace, and a purple “pro passione” in time of persecution.” 
Methodius (not far from 300), bishop of Olympus and opponent of 
Origen, in his Convivium decem virginum (VIII, cap. 13)?" speaks of 
seven garlands for virtue, especially for sobriety (sw¢pocdvn) and 
martyrdom, won by victors in the strife for purity (dyveia), 
who destroy the dragon’s seven heads and take away his crowns. The 
idea of crowns for purity and martyrdom becomes common in the early 
fifth century. In the Peristephanon of Prudentius (about the year 
403) two crowns are assigned to St Agnes for her virginity and martyr’s 
death. 


Duplex corona est praestita Martyri, 
Intactum ab omni crimine virginal, 
Mortis deinde gloria liberae. ... . 
Cingit coronis interea Deus 

Frontem duabus Martyris innubae.?° 


In almost exactly the same year (about 404), St. Jerome introduces 
the crowns of roses, violets, and lilies, the former two for martyrdom, 
the last for purity, in his letter of sympathy to Eustochium on the 
death of her mother Paula, who in her spotless widowhood had won 
the honor as it were of a martyr: “Non solum enim effusio sanguinis 
in confessione reputatur; sed devotae quoque mentis servitus im- 
maculata quotidianum martyrium est. Illa corona de rosis et violis 
plectitur, ista de liliis.”** The decorating of martyrs’ tombs with 
garlands, as their use in worship, became common after the victory 
of the church in the time of Constantine, when the cult of the martyrs 


*P.L. IV. 249-50. A good deal of the above is borrowed, sometii -s word 
for word, in a sermon later variously attributed to Augustine, Bede, Alcuin and 
others. Miss R. D. Cornelius cites the above passage from Cyprian, and that 
below from Jerome, and precedes me in indicating Cyprian as the earliest au- 
thority (PMLA, XLII. 1055-7). See especially I Cor. rx, 25, II Tim. 1, 8, 
I Peter v, 4, for scriptural precedent. 

*P. L., IV, 622. 

*” P. G., XVIII, 159; in the Ante-Nicene Library (Edinburgh, 1869), p. 81. 

** XIV, 7-9, 119-20 and cf. 127. 

* Epistolae, CVIII, 31 (P. L., XXII, 905). 
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rapidly developed and gave them some of the position in popular Chris- 
tianity which in popular paganism had been occupied by the heroes.*° 

It is merely because of their commonness, beauty and scent that 
these particular flowers had been used in wordly festivities and pagan 
worship. Pliny, speaking of flowers for garlands, says much as Ter- 
tullian does that the lily is best of all after the rose, and next to them 
the violet is most admired.** It is for this reason that these flowers 
appear so often in Christian writers. Before St Ambrose, as we have 
seen above, garlands of lilies and roses are mentioned by Minucius 
Felix (“sertis”), Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian. Gar- 
lands of white lilies for good works in a peaceful time and of red roses 
for martyrdom have been noted first in Cyprian (mid-third century) ; 
lilies and roses, not in garlands, as symbols of chastity or martyrdom 
first in Ambrose;*? the full explicit picture, garlands of lilies and 
roses for purity and martyrdom, first in Jerome. Cyprian has the best 
right so far to be called the beginner of the conceit. But no line of 
descent can be made out for it, and who can say where it began, or 
that the symbolism was always recognized? While it was probably 
originally intended in the Cecilia legend and pseudo-Linus, rose and 
lily crowns were natural enough without it. They were far older than 
their symbolism.** 


” Lucius, op. cit., 75 ff, 106, 123, 291; Blondel, op. cit. pp. 94 ff. 

™ Nat. Hist. XXI, 3-6; cf. also L. Friedlander, Sittengesch. Roms (Leipzig, 
1919-21) II, 288, 306, 345, III, 324, etc.; Blondel, pp. 36 ff, 60, 95 ff. Anchises 
would strew lilies and crimson flowers for the soul of the young Marcellus 
(4Eneid, VI, 883-4). Lilies and roses were favorites in the middle ages (A. 
Schultz, Das héfische Leben z. Zeit d. Minnesinger, Leipzig, 1889, I, 50), and 
always have been. “White as a lily, red as a rose” is the commonest of compari- 
sons. There is nothing mysterious and technical about all this. 

* The passage cited by Emerson (see p. 169 above) is: “Ubi integritas, ubi cas- 
titas, ubi religio, ubi fida silentia secretorum, ubi claritas angelorum est, illic 
confessorum violae, lilia virginum, rosae martyrum sunt. Nec incongruum quis- 
quam putet quod angelis lilia comparentur, curn lilium se Christus ipse mem- 
oraverit dicens: Ego flos campi, et lilium convallium (Cant. m, 1). Et bene 
lilium Christus; quia ubi martyrum sanguis, ibi Christus,” etc. (Expositio evang. 
sec. Lucam, vit, 128, in his explanation of Luke xu, 27-8). This is the only per- 
tinent passage. 

*The symbolism is not hard-and-fast. Tertullian speaks of the crown of 
martyrdom as white (De corona, cap. 1), and a correspondent of St. Augustine’s 
associates roses with virginity (P. L. XX XIII, 694) ; Ambrose does the same, be- 
sides associating lilies with martyrdom and giving these flowers still other 
meanings. But Lowes showed thoroughly that later the symbolism became more 
fixed. y 
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All this ponderous erudition on a light and airy subject links the 
Cecilia legend with real life and early Christian psychology, and also 
confirms what has been said as to its date. In spite of the hostility of 
the strict, the early Christians felt the charm of flowers and garlands, 
had given them up with regret, and presently, by the mid-third cen- 
tury, took pleasure in fancying them as awaiting the worthy in heaven; 
it is because the crowns in the legend and the apocryphal acts are 
merely an earnest of the heavenly future that they are brought by 
angels and are invisible to the worldly. They were endowed with 
spiritual meaning in accordance with the contemporary tendency 
toward symbolism, to counteract the association of the flowers with 
gods, to supply an edifying reason for enjoying them. The pleasant 
practise thus gained consecration. After the church’s victory in the 
early fourth century the pious use was generally accepted in imagina- 
tion, as is illustrated in the very title of Prudentius’ Peristephanon, and 
one may suspect the actual use revived as well; for this was the time 
when pagan elements in the largest number passed into Christianity, 
and the practice remained common in the early middle ages.** Both 
stories then are heavy with the scent of a particular moment in the 
history of Christianity; with the sublimation of worldly adornments 
by symbolism, with the vigorous asceticism which was creating 
hermits and monks, and above all with a characteristic attitude toward 
the saints. During the generations which followed Constantine, ad- 
miration and gratitude toward the martyrs flowered in poetry and 
myth, even, if written down sometimes by inferior people. The 
martyrs had wor the war for the church, and its leaders and inventive 
crowds laid their tribute on the graves of the known and unknown, and 
even built a cenotaph in the thronged roadway when they established 
the festival of All Saints. The conservatism of religion has brought 
down the Cecilia legend almost entirely unchanged, and the serious- 
ness with which Chaucer took his religion (to recall the keenest book 
ever written about him) has produced the best of all versions of the 
legend. Nothing else commonly read by the modern so embodies the 
spirit of the first century of victorious Christianity as the Second 
Nun’s Tale.** 

Joun S. P. TatLock 

University of California. 

™ Early Christian iconography would probably illustrate the changing attitude. 
See A. N. Didron, Christian Iconography, I, 95 ff. ; 


™ Another passage in Chaucer about two crowns has puzzled critics. Skeat 
fancied a reference to Cecilia’s crowns by Pandarus in the Troilus (II, 1735), 
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which was probably written about the same time or somewhat later. If so, 
there is a paradox. To adjure Criseyde in God’s name, and in the virtue of 
the two crowns which glorify chastity and martyrdom, not to martyr Troilus 
by safeguarding at least her reputation for chastity borders on the ridiculous. 
No subtle theory about reassuring hints will save it. Pandarus is not addicted 
to this kind of paradox or impudence. His cue at this stage is to pretend to 
Criseyde that nothing is in view but honest mirth, though probably both of 
them knew better. Whether or not the reference is to the rose and lily crowns, 
we lack some essential part of its background. In the Cecilia legend the symbol- 
ism of the lilies and roses is no more emphasized than their being brought from 
heaven by an angel, and at an unlikely season for flowers (in Leg. Aur. and 
S. N. T.). Likewise at St. Dorothea’s martyrdom an angel brings her roses and 
apples in February, as Mrs. M. DeP. Smith points out to me (Acta SS., Feb Vol. 
I, 780, 782) ; for St. Trypho lilies bloom in winter, at his martyrdom a crown with 
various flowers is miraculously put on his head, and at St. Nympha’s baptism 
an angel crowns her with lilies and roses (conveying the symbolism; ib., Nov., 
IV, 356, 364, 380). Similarly in later legends of other saints. In the most cele- 
brated of American miracles Juan Diego receives roses from the Virgin in De- 
cember on the barren hill of Guadalupe, just outside the city of Mexico. The 
blooming garden in December in Boccaccio’s Filocolo and Decameron doubtless 
owes something to saints’ legends. 
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AN EAST MIDLAND RECENSION OF THE PRICKE 
OF CONSCIENCE 


T IS now more than forty years ago that the first serious attempt 

was made to classify the several versions of the Pricke of Con- 
science according to the MSS which were then known. On the 
basis of three test-passages selected from approximately the be- 
ginning, the middle and the end of the poem (vv. 1836-1927, 
5126-5204, 9335-9394, according to the line-numbers in Morris’s 
edition) the MSS were divided into four main families, designated 
respectively by the symbols, Y, X ii, C, and Z, of which the fourth 
(Z) represents the Northern version which was printed by Morris.! 

The present paper concerns itself entirely with the second of 
these divisions (X ii), which is an East Midland recension of the 
poem, differing notably from the others in content and arrange- 
ment as well as in dialect color. The existence of this separate 
group was first pointed out in 1888 by Dr. Percy Andreae,’ in his 
attempt to classify the eighteen MSS of the Pricke of Conscience 
known to him. Among these he recognized as a special subgroup 
MSS B. M. Addit. 11305, Harley 1731 and 2281 and Royal 
18.A.v. but dismissed them briefly as representing a version of 
the poem too corrupt to be of value. In the following year Biil- 
bring® extended the results of Andreae’s study by adding to this 
subgroup four other MSS: Trinity Coll. Dublin A.4.4 (D.4), 
Harley 2377, Lansdowne 348, and Arundel 140. 

In a second paper‘ published in 1896 Biilbring increased the 
list of MSS in this group by adding four others: Camb. Univ. Ee. 
4. 35 (C. 35), the Yates MS (now one of the Garrett MSS de- 
posited in the Princeton University library), and two MSS in 
the Cathedral Library at Lichfield (Lich. 6 and Lich. 18). 


1 The Pricke of Conscience, ed. Richard Morris, Publications of the [London] 
Philological Soc., Berlin, 1863. 

2 Die handschriften des Pricke of Conscience von Richard Rolle de Hampole im 
Britischen Museum, Berlin diss., 1888. 

* Karl D. Biilbring, “On Twenty-Five MSS of Richard Rolle’s Pricke of Con- 
science,” etc., Transactions of the [London] Philological Soc. 1888-90, pp. 261-83. 
(Referred to hereafter as Biilbring I.) 

*“Zu den Handschriften von Richard Rolle’s Pricke of Conscience,” Engl. 
Studien, XXIII (1897), 1-30. (Referred to hereafter as Biilbring II.) 
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With the publication of the Register of Middle English Religious 
and Didactic Verse® still further manuscript material has come to 
light and it is now possible to recognize five other MSS of the 
Pricke of Conscience as members of this X ii group. These ad- 
ditions are: 


(1) Bodl. 1491 (Laud. Misc. 601), referred to as B 1491. Parchment, 
End XIV cent. f. la-116b. Between f. 49 and 50, leaves have been 
lost and there is a gap in the text corresponding to Morris, vv. 3676- 
4083. 

(2) Bodl. 2322 (Bodley 423) referred to as B 2322. XV cent. f. 244a-351b. 
vv. 1-312 are missing, and between f. 262 and 263, vv. 1794-1902. 

(3) St. John’s College, Camb. 29 (B.7) referred to as J 29. Paper, XV 
cent. f. 5a-119b. 

(4) Beaumont College (Old Windsor) referred toas Beau. XV cent. f.la. 
el seqq. 

(5) Strong MS. (referred to as Strong). Middle XV cent. f. 1a-115b. 
Between f. 5 and 6, vv. 385-463 are missing. 


It is the object of the present paper to determine the places to 
be assigned to these additional MSS within this group and to 
re-examine, in the light of this new evidence, the relationship of 
the MSS already discussed by Biilbring. 

The altered version of the poem which is presented in the X ii 
manuscripts shows the work of a reviser who treated his copy 
with a free, yet not unskilled, hand. The variations, as compared 
with Morris’s text, consist in rewording, in additions, in omissions 
and in the rearrangement of lines. The opening couplet of the 
poem, 

Pe myght of pe Fader almyghty 
pe witte of pe Son alwytty 


has been changed to read 


The myght of the fadur of heven 
And the wit of the son w* his 3iftes seuen.® 


5 Carleton Brown, Part I, 1916, Part II, 1920, Oxford, printed for the Biblio- 
graphical Society. For lists of MSS of the Pricke of Con. see Part II, Nos. 314, 
723, 2206, and 2207. See also further notes on the MSS by Hope Emily Allen, 
Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle, etc., Monograph Serie§ of the Mod. Lang. Assn., 
N. Y., 1927, pp. 373 ff. 

6 Garrett and Lich. 6, alone among the X ii MSS, give the opening couplet in its 
original form. Lich. 6 in the beginning of the poem shows many divergences from 
Lich. 18. Biilbring, in a letter to Dr. Furnivall, now kept in the covers of Lich. 6, 
suggests that the altered couplet may not have been introduced in the original B 
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From the opening lines to the end of the poem there has been a 
continual reworking of the text.’ Many of the alterations are 
plainly meant to remove the difficulties which a Midland scribe 
would inevitably find in northern rimes. The following examples 
are typical: 


(Morris) vv. 4325-6. He sal alswa dede men uprays, 
pat sal gang about, als pe boke says 
(Add. 11305) that shuln other men by the honde ceyse. 


(Morris) vv. 3294-5 Som bat pe dede here sodanly tas. 
In dedely syn strik til helle gas; 
(B 2322) And som pat dethe sodeynely dothe take 
In dedely synne bepe jbound as bere to pe stake. 


Other alterations, one is tempted to say, were intended to get 
rid of mere tag phrases. At least they achieve that result. Many 
of the rewordings are an improvement on the original in vividness 
if not in accuracy. The second example quoted above is a case in 
point. Even where the rime does not necessitate rewording, the 
scribe has often altered his line and, in doing it, eliminated a 
commonplace expression. For example: 


(Morris) vv. 812-5 Bot yhit can some men, pat er sleghe, 
Witte if he sal of pat yvel deghe 
By certayne takens, als yhe sal here, 
pat byfalles when pe ded es nere 
(H 2281) By certeyne tokenes in pomice and in brep 
pat fallet to a man pat drawet to dep 
(Morris) vv. 1310-11 pan es worldes welthe to drede parfor, 
Als says pe grete clerk, Saynt Gregor: 
(B 2322) ffor welth is but a shadewe somdele derke 
As pere of seyth seynt Gregor, pe grete clerke® 





text. But one might equally well suppose that the scribe of Lich. 6 for the first 
part of the poem followed a copy not of the B type. Lich. 6 in this part is in general 
closer to the Z text than Lich. 18. Lich. 6 has lost fairly long passages of text in 
two places: between f. 123 and 124 covering material in Bk. V of Morris’s text, 
and between f. 163 and 164, covering material in vv. 7122-7856 of Morris. The 
relation between the Lichfield MSS well illustrates the fact that close similarity 
of any two MSS in the test-passages does not necessarily imply similarity in all 
parts of the text. 

7 The variations cited in the present paper have been checked up for all the MSS 
of this group except D 4, which I have not personally examined. 

8 It may be objected that the second line of the altered text is as commonplace 
as its original. It is. But the first line shows a livelier reading. A medieval scribe 
would hardly omit all references to his sainted authorities. 
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(Morris) vv. 4555-6 And ban pair enmys a voce sal here 
Until pam spek, on pis manere: 
(Addit. 11305) Speking to hem as thurgh a leem of fyre. 


The additions, like the rewordings, are scattered through the 
whole extent of the text. Usually they consist of no more than 
a couplet or two and offer little or no means of discovering the 
specialinterests or biases of the alteringscribe. One or two examples 
will sufficiently illustrate the character of these additions. After 
v. 4550 of Morris’s text, this altered version adds four lines em- 
phasizing the terror which Antichrist will inspire: 


(Addit. 11305) ffor her drede shal than be so gret 
that vnnethe me shal finde in eny stret 
Eny man that dar eny worde outecrake 
Suche thretyng and turment he shal make. 


Throughout that part of Book V which warns of the strict account- 
ing each must give at the Last Judgment, these MSS add extra 
comments on men of law, doctors, and others in special danger of 
condemnation. The longest addition concerns the rich who are 
heedless of their poor neighbors:® 


(Addit. 11305) But many a poure here lyueth in wo 
the ryche wol no good to him do 
Though they holden gret householde 
thei suffre hem to lyue in wo manyfolde 
They thenke not vpon the laste day 
Where noon shal say onys nay 
Of her mysdede that thei haue wrought 
And her neighbores in care ofte ybrought. 


Once at least the scribe misread his copy. The author is speaking 
of those who will be punished for sins committed in ignorance 
“Thurgh errying” (v. 5781). The copier understood “hearing,” 
and added: 

(Harl. 2281) But also pat hauet gult porug heering 
As ydel tales bacbiting pat hy herep al day 
And per to geue gode wille and seyn not nay. 


The omissions of lines which mark off this group from Morris’s 
text are as frequent as the additions but are less satisfactory for 
characterizing the text. The rearrangement of lines, on the other 
hand, is a distinguishing feature of the group and in the latter 


® See Morris’s text, vv. 5938-41. The addition cited above is apparently missing 
in Lich, 18. 
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part of the poem furnishes one of the tests by which the larger 
group can be divided into sub-groups of closely related MSS. In 
that connection the rearrangement of lines will be discussed in 
detail. 

Biilbring arranges the larger number of MSS of the X ii family 
in a B-group, which in turn falls into the sub-groups b and 6B—the 
latter being composed of certain ‘‘corrupt” manuscripts, as Andreae 
and Biilbring termed them. As the chief link between the b and 
8 subdivisions, Andreae and Biilbring note that the MSS in both 
groups in place of vv. 1890-1 repeat vv. 1874-5, thus naming 
St. Bernard again in the second couplet, instead of Solomon. But it 
should be noted that none of the rewordings and additions already 
cited as characteristic of the 8 MSS—to use Biilbring’s desig- 
nation—is to be found in MSS of the b group. In other words, 
the divergences between the b and 8 groups are much more marked 
than the similarities. The MSS, in fact, stand quite apart from 
other texts assigned to the X ii family. 

Within the 8 group itself, in the first test passage, vv. 1836-1927, 
the MSS listed in Biilbring I fall into two divisions, ¢ and 8 ii. To 
the latter belong Addit. 11305 and Royal 18, which alone do not 
show certain changes from the readings of Z characteristic of the 
MSS of the ¢ group.’° 

The diagram in Biilbring I (opp. p. 262) will make clear the 
manuscript relationship thus far indicated: 





(2) Harl. 1731 
Lansd. 348 








Harl. 2377 
Arund. 140 











Xii 





B Bi Harl. 2281 
1,3) Harl. 1731 
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B D.4 








ii Royal 18. A. v. 
. Addit. 11305 
——————————————————————————————— 

















10 See Biilbring I, p. 278 and pp. 274-5 for readings according to the ¢ division. 
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The additional manuscript material considered by Biilbring in his 
second paper made it necessary, however, for him to revise his 
chart by subdividing further the ¢ group as shown in the following 
diagram." 
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It now becomes our problem to fit into this scheme the remain- 
ing five 8 MSS: B 1491, B 2322, J 29, Beau. and Strong. Before 
making this attempt, two particularly striking cases of relationship 
between these MSS must be noted. Without doubt Harl. 1731 
and B 1491 have a common source not far behind them. Except 
for the middle test-passage, these two MSS are almost identical 
in wording and in arrangement of material. The following variants 
cover practically all the differences between the two in the first 
test-passage :” 


v. 1841 ffor hi louep togedre euere to dwelle] for to dwelle. 
1873 pat he ne bynemeb pe lyf of hem in a prowe] pe omitted. 
1910 And to ech ato fyngir & hond also] a omitted; of honde. 
1925 May gretly drede pe harde debes breyd] harde omitted. 

Even more striking is the similarity between J 29 and B 2322. 
Here the agreements extend throughout the poem and include not 
only wording but spelling. In addition to the common 8 alterations 
quoted above, both these MSS make changes which are not found 
in other texts of this group, and as will be shown more fully in 
another place, these two sometimes fail to alter a line whica all 
other 8 MSS change. The slightness of the orthographical differ- 


4 Biilbring II, p. 20. 
% The first readings are those of B 1491; the second, of Harl. 1731. 


% 
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ences which most frequently occur in the lines of J 29 and B 2322 is 
shown in the following verses: 


(J 29) v. 1913 With rotys schould all be occupyed. 


(B 2322) With rotes schould all be occupyde. 
(J 29) v. 1910 Tille ilk a too and fynger on hande. 
(B 2322) Tille ilke a too and fynger on honde. 


Clearly both texts were made from a common source and made 
by careful scribes who admitted into their copies scarcely any 
deviations from the text before them." 

These two pairs, Harl. 1731 and B 1491, J 29 and B 2322, are 
the only ones showing such complete agreement within each pair. 
Generally where the reading of one MS is given, a similar reading 
in its companion MS can be taken for granted. For practical 
purposes the four MSS reduce to two. 

From the facts just stated, the place of B 1491 in the scheme of 
classification is easily fixed. That MS belongs with Harl. 1731 in 
the subdivision 8 i. But with the admission of B 1491 to that place, 
Harl. 2281 must be removed. A reexamination of the readings of 
Harl. 2281 shows, first, differences between that MS and Harl. 
1731 in places where, as one expects, Harl. 1731 and B 1491 are 
in entire agreement; and second, differences between Harl. 2281 
and the Lichfield MSS which form the corresponding subdi- 
vision, 8 iii. 

The following comparison of readings will make both points 
clear:4 


v. 1836 drede deep in hys herte] Lich. 6: on hys herte. H 2281: omits 

hys. 

1837 wel smert] Lich. 6: wel; H 2281: so smert. 

1841 ffor hy loueb togedre euer for to dwelle] Lich. 6: to-gedere 
euere flor to d; H 2281: for euermore p. wolde to. d. 

1842 And non of hem wolde gladlych oper for go] Lich. 6: same 
reading; H 2281: nolde fram obere go. 

1843 So much ys pe loue euer be twene hem two] Lich. 6: same 
reading; H 2281: omits ys and euer. 


18 Neither MS appears to be the source of the other. B 2322—and this is the 
most extensive difference between the texts—condenses the conclusion of the poem 
to about twenty lines, whereas J 29 gives it almost entire as it stands in the Z text. 
On the other hand a disarrangement of lines in J 29, namely, v. 9118 followed by vv. 
9103-8 and these by 9115-7, does not occur in B 2322, though both alike omit vv. 
9109-14. 

4 The first readings are from Harl. 1731 which are the same as those of B 1491. 
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1851 Euer to gedre hy wolde dwelle stylle] Lich. 6: Euere togyddere 
bey woldyn dwelle stille; H 2281: Ever bay w. tog. ben st. 

1865 pat fleeb al aboute as dob pe breeb] Lich. 6: same reading; 
H 2281: as amannes brebp. 

1873 pat he ne be nemeb lyf of hem in a browe] Lich. 6: pat he by- 
nemep ly3ff hym in a prowe; H 2281: pat he ne slep as y tolde 
bifore. 


These manifest differences between Harl. 2281 and Harl. 1731 
on the one hand, and between Harl. 2281 and the Lichfield group 
on the other hand, oblige us to remove Har]. 2281 not only from 
the group #i, but from the group y as well, and to derive it directly 
from ¢i.'5 This proposed change brings Harl. 2281 into a position 
similar to that held by the Garrett MS. No closer relationship 
between these two MSS warrants one in placing them neatly 
together in a special sub-group. Both go back independently to 
the intermediate source, ¢ i.'® 

Turning now to the Strong MS, a comparison of its readings 
with those distinguishing the fii and ¢ groups produces rather in- 
definite results. As the following lines will show, Strong might 
belong to either of the two divisions. 


v. 1844 The more pat two ben sett in loue] ¢ sadder; @¢ ii (11305) and 

the moor. 

1848 The body] ¢ Ac t. b; 6 ii. But the b. 

1853 Why pay wolde] ¢ whi pat hi w; 8 ii. Why thei desiren 

1863 Whan he schal fro the body fare] ¢.... pat one... . pat 
oper; 8 ii whanne thei shullen a twynne fare 

1874 ffor dep hap mercy of no whi;t] ¢ so pat dep hab no m; 8 ii so 
that dethe hath mercy 

1902 he liknep] ¢ Here he 1; sii A wise clerk liknep 


Indecisive as these readings are, they favor the ¢ rather than the 
6a group. The Strong MS, moreover, has some variant readings 
in common with MSS of the y subdivision of the ¢ group. The 


 Harl. 2281 clearly belongs in the ¢ i division of the ¢ group, since it has 
none of the characteristic readings of the ¢ ii division, and since, in spite of the 
differences noted, it has many readings in common with Harl. 1731 and the Lich- 
field group. See Biilbring IT, 20. 
16 For instance in the following lines which distinguish Harl. 2281 from other 
¢ MSS Garrett has quite different readings: 
v. 1901 A fylosofre tellet vs wiseliche in his lore] Garrett: [a ph.] discreuep 
as he hape lered in lore. 
v. 1921 .... but hit last not so longe] Garrett: .... & hit es nouzt long. 
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following lines should be compared with those cited above (p. 186) 
from Harl. 1731: 
v. 1837 ffor hys peynes be wel smert 
1842 her noon gladly wold ober fro 
1843 So moche ys loue bytwene hem two 
1865 That fleth about as dop abreb 
Probably, then, in the first test-section the Strong MS goes 
back to the source y. It is so placed in the diagram.'? One reason 
for the difficulty in placing the Strong MS is the fact that its text 
is pared down to the fewest possible words and consequently 
many test words have been dropped out. 
The Beaumont MS in the first test passage belongs to the sub- 
division fii on the evidence of the following readings:'® 
v. 1836 Ferst a man dredep dep in herte] A man dredeb. 
1838 And deb is ycluped pe laste ende] And deb is jcluped pe L.e. 
1856 A nober skile is forpat non of hem may noping do] Anober skele 
is for nom of hem may noping do 
1857 Bote sif pat ober wole assenty per to] pat ober wole assenti. 
1921 And hardor is pe tyme ac hit is nou3t long] & hardur in pe 
tyme ac. 


The reading of vv. 1856-7 shows that the Beaumont MS 
stands somewhat closer to D 4 than to C 35, the other MS in the 
¢ii group. C 35 runs as follows: 

Anober skile is for non of hem mai be 
Bote 3if bobe assentaumt per to be. 


The agreement of Beaumont with the ¢ii group is not complete 
in all points. Unlike D 4 and C 35 Beaumont omits vv. 1870-1 
and 1888-9, as MSS of ¢i do; and it does not contain the couplet 
added after v. 1899 by D 4and C 35. On the other hand, Beaumont 
retains vv. 1878-9 and 1922-3, as@ii does. The evidence balances 
in favor of ¢ ii as the group with which Beaumont has the closest 
affinity.’ 


17 The following readings distinguish Strong from other 6 MSS. 
v. 1836 A man is dred of dep in hert. 
1839 Whan pe saule forth schal wende. 
1847 whan pey schal make departynge. 
1860 The ferth ys whan pey sembil so. 
1867 In euery lande he hap powere. 
18 The first readings are those of Beau., the second, of D 4 cited from Biilbring 
I, p. 274. For readings common to ¢ ii see Biilbring IT, p. 9. 
19 The following readings are peculiar to Beaumont: 
v. 1923 pe peyne of dep he bygan to discryue] D 4 wolde; C 35 dude. 
1925 May sore drede pe hard depes breyd] D 4, C 35 gretly. 
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With three MSS (B 1491, Beau. and Strong) put in position 
and Harl. 2281 shifted from its place, the diagram takes the fol- 
lowing form: 
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The two MSS, J 29 and B 2322, which remain to be classified 
in the larger group offer many interesting and puzzling peculiarities. 
In attempting to assign them a place in the diagram, one is con- 
fronted by an apparent disagreement in results when two different 
tests are used. If the presence of certain additions and alterations, 
such as those quoted in the first part of this paper, is accepted as 
proof of relationship to the 6 group, then there is no question but 
that J 29 and B 2322 belong in that class of MSS. For these two 
contain all the passages cited above, and many others common 
to the group from among which those few examples were selected. 
On the other hand, if the position of these MSS were to be deter- 
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mined by their readings in vv. 1836-1924—the first test-passage 
alone being under discussion at present—one could find scarcely 
a shred of evidence for placing them in the general group B, still 
less in 8 or one of its subdivisions. For instance, J 29—and this 
applies equally to B 2322—does not make the alteration common 
to the B group, of quoting St. Bernard twice as his authority, 
first in v. 1875 and then in v. 1890. For the latter line J 29 reads 
almost like the Z text: Als Solomon that full wys wasse. As for 
lines in this test passage characteristic of 8, only the following 
show a slight trace of 6’s alterations: 


vv. 1874-5 Deth wille leue for no maner thyng 
As seynt Bernard seith in hys wrytyng. 


Here the second verse is similar to that substituted by the 8 group 
for v. 1890 of the Z text. Another line showing a 8 alteration is 
v. 1866, where bothe is added by J 29, asin 8 MSS: Thurgh ilke a 
cuntre bothe fer and nere. 

These two or three small points of similarity in the course of 
the whole test-passage have very little weight in view of the failure 
of J 29 to show the most characteristic alterations of the 8 group. 
For instance, to quote only two examples, the reading of Z in v. 
1854: For—py pat God, als says haly writ, is changed by 8 to 
read: ffor god seyp porw hys grace & wytte.”° This line in J 29 is 
much closer to Z: ffor god as witnesseth holy wryte. Similarly 
in v. 1913, J 29 shows only a slight change from the Z text. 


8 (Lich. 6.) pe rotes off be tre scholde per on a byde. 
(Z) With rotes off pat tre war occupyde. 
(J 29) With rotys schould all be occupyed. 


It is impossible, therefore, on the evidence of readings in the 
first test passage to find a place for J 29 and B 2322 within the 
8 group. 

This difficulty is not lessened by the fact that a very evident 
relationship exists between these two MSS and MS Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin D.4.11 (referred to as D 11), which Biilbring has 
classed under the division Y.* In just those lines in which J 29 
shows the greatest divergency both from the 8 and from the Z 


20 The reading of Lich. 6. Other MSS of the 6 group show slight variants, e.g- 
Addit. 11305: ffor almighty god thorugh his grace & wyt. 

21 See Biilbring I, p. 262 for a description of the MS; p. 265 for variant readings 
and p. 271 for classification of it as aii in the first test passage together with MS 
Addit, 11304. ) 
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texts, its agreement with D 11 is most apparent. The changes 
are quite as striking as some of those made by 6 MSS and as 
far as one can tell from the variant readings available, they occur 
only in J 29 (and its companion B 2322) and D 11. The following 
lines are noteworthy.” 


v. 1838 when the bodie and soule schalle sunder wende] saule and body 

schall sonder w. 

1843 They makith sorow to part on two] Bot makes sorow to parte 
on tua. 

1844-51 Omitted by J 29 and D 11; these lines aie lost in B 2322. 

1867 In ilke a place he hase powere] in all places. 

1868-9 Omitted by J 29 and D 11. 

1873 Ne brayde nor boste pat pei can blowe] nor baulde for boste pat 
pai can blawe. 

1889 In ilk a place he has power] In ilke a place deede hase p. 

1896 And dethe schal maystyr ilk aman] And d. s. maistre euer 
ilka m. 

1898 Of sotelte may none be swilke] Of solelte may nane be slike. 


According to the available evidence, then, J 29 and B 2322 show 
the alterations and additions characteristic of the group in sec- 
tions of the poem preceding and following the first test-passage. 
They fail to show characteristic readings in the first test lines 
themselves. Quite possibly in Book III, from which the test- 
passage is taken, these two MSS followed a copy not of the # type. 
In any case they will not fit into a classification of MSS based 
on readings in that particular section, and must be set apart as 
an independent group.” 

A comparison of the 8 MSS in the second test-passage, vv. 
5126-5204, shows the necessity of making several changes in the 
grouping as established for the first test-passage. It is again a 
question of different versions followed in different sections of the 
poem. Harl. 1731 offers an excellent example of the correction of 
one copy by another. In several places in this section lines orig- 
inally reading like the Z text have been cancelled and rewritten in 


2 The first reading is that of J 29; the second, of D 11, taken from Biilbring I, 
p. 265 f. 

% The relationship between J 29 and B 2322 and D 11 still remains to be settled. 
I have not personally examined D 11 and therefore cannot say how far beyond the 
test-passage the similarity between the 3 extends. It is clear from the readings cited 
by Biilbring that the relationship between J 29 and D 11 is not at all as close as 
that between J 29 and B 2322. 
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accordance with the 6 revision.% But at the same time Harl. 1731 
by no means makes all the alterations characteristic of 8 in this 
section, and no longer holds its place in 8 i. 

This divergence of Harl. 1731 is not shared by B 1491, its com- 
panion MS in the first grouping. The latter MS maintains the 
the same close relationship to the Lichfield group which char- 
acterized it in the first test-section. Compare the following 
readings: 

v. 5150 pe which is pe vale of iosophat as himself wolde] Lich. 6: pe 

wuche is pe vale of josaphat as hym sylf wolde. 

5158 As god by pe prophete schewep to vs] Lich. 6: As god bi pe 
prophyt schewyp to vs. 

5166 Todemeas hi beop worpi be men euerichone] Lich. 6: To deme 
as hy bep worpy be men euerychon. 


LAE EE RANE Uk See 


B 1491, therefore, will remain as representative of the 6 i group. 

The Garrett MS in the second test-passage shows a much closer 
resemblance to B 1491 and the Lichfield texts than it did in the 
first section. The following readings from Garrett should be com- 
pared with those just quote: 


v. 5150 pe whiche es pe Vale of josephat as himself wolde a 
5158 Als god bi his prophete schewe to vs 4 
5166 To deme as bai be worthi pe men echone j 


While these particular lines leave nothing to choose between 
B 1491 and the Lichfield group as the better placement for the 
Garrett MS, a more extended comparison of readings in the sec- 
tion indicates a somewhat closer resemblance between Garrett and 
B 1491. Consequently the Garrett MS is shifted into the place 
left vacant by the removal of Harl. 1731, that is, into the 8 i sub- 
division with B 1491. 


NE wate ans ea 


* See Andreae, p. 17; Biilbring I, p. 272 f. 

% Biilbring II, p. 21 points out many lines showing agreements between the 
Garrett MS and the Lichfield group, and also between Harl. 2281 and Lichfield. 
He decides to allow greater weight to the latter relationship because in the first 
test-passage Harl. 2281 and Lichfield had a common source y, while Garrett went 
back to ¢ indirectly. But it has been shown (see above, p.187) that Harl. 
2281 should not be derived from y in the first test-passage. The same state- 
ment applies to the second text-passage. Consequently there is no reason for giving 
the preference to agreements between Harl. 2281 and Lichfield as against Garrett 
and Lichfield. The really decisive factor for the placing of Garrett is the addition 
of B 1491, a MS unknown to Biilbring, to this group, since it is with B 1491 and not 
with the Lich. MSS or Harl. 2281 that Garrett agrees most closely. 
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In the case of C 35 and D 4, the relationship which clearly 
exists between them in the first test-passage is no longer traceable 
in this section.” C 35 apparently cannot be assigned to any sub- 
group, but finds its source in 6 directly. D 4 on the other hand 
shows some agreements with Royal 18 and it is, therefore, added 
to the B ii subdivision.’ 

The Strong MS is again difficult to place because of its abbre- 
viated lines and occasional novel readings.?* On the whole it 
agrees sufficiently well with the Lichfield MSS to warrant one in 
deriving it here too from the source y. 

The Beaumont MS. like D 4, to which it stood closest in the 
first section, falls in with the @ ii group in the second section. 
Characteristic readings of that group appear in the following lines:” 


v. 5132 Where pat he stey iz his manhede to heuene] 8 ii he stied. 
5137 As pus pe aungels to his disciples tolde] ¢ ii (11305) As thus the 
aungels to his disciples tolde. 
5149 On eorpe he schal panne his dom holde] ¢ ii on (pe) erbe; 11305: 
On erthe he shal than his doom holde. 
5152 As to vs god tellep by joel his prophete] 8 ii (11305) as to vs god 
tellith by johel his prophete. 


Beaumont does not show the more minute points of agreement 
which connect D 4 and Royal 18. On the other hand it runs closely 
parallel in this section to Addit. 11305 and may therefore be joined 
with that MS in a sub-group 7 2 corresponding to the sub-group 
x i, which contains Royal 18 and D 4. With this rearrangement of 
Beau., C 35, and D 4, the group ¢ ii disappears, and the source 
designated as ¢i becomes identical with the source ¢. 

Only J 29 and B 2322 remain to be assigned to their places. In 
this second test section there is no doubt whatever of their relat- 
ionship to the 6 group. Here the evidence of readings in particular 
lines fits in with the evidence from scattered alterations and addi- 
tions. 6 alterations are unmistakable in the following lines: 


(B 2322) v. 5130 He schalle com withe outen eny lette adowne 
5132 Where pat he in his manhode sty in to heuyn 


% See Biilbring II, p. 10. 

27 Tbid., p. 11. 

28 Some of its peculiar lines are these: 5130 withouten leth he schal come doun; 
5135 he schal deme pe world per fey; 5166 To deme pe folkes euerychon; 5188 Bot 
litel fro Jerusalem; 5196 pat me bare of hire body. 

29 The first readings are from Beaumont, the second, from Biilbring II, p. 11 f. 
and the MSS as indicated. 
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5135 he schal com & deme al thyng in good fey. 
5172 ffor he hathe afore be kynde of erthe Inom. 


But though these two MSS belong undoubtedly to the 8 group, 
they do not fit into any of the subdivisions of that group. Certain 
changes they alone make. For instance, vv. 5145*-6 are omitted, 
as in no other MSS and on the other hand vo. 5167-8 are not 
omitted as they are in all other MSS except H 1731 and C 35.%° 
Furthermore, J 29 and B 2322 transpose vv. 5177 and 5178. Be- 
cause of these differences they should be referred back to the source 
8 directly, rather than through one of the subgroups. With these 
changes and additions the diagram of MS relations in the sec- 
ond test section appears as follows: 
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3° These last two MSS, it will be remembered, break away from the subgroups 
to which they belong in the first and in the last test passages, and go back in the 
middle passage to sources nearer the original. 

31 See Biilbring II, pp. 10, 11, 21 for modifications made in his first diagram. 
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In the last part of the poem,—in Book VII, to be exact,—the 8 
group shows in addition to its other alterations an extensive re- 
arrangement of the text. This affects two passages in particular: 
the description of the city of heaven and the enumeration of the 
pleasures and pains of the five senses. The rearranging is not done 
in the same manner in all 6 MSS. This affords a new test for 
classification and in the present paper the 8 MSS are grouped 
on the basis of this test, for the last part of the poem, rather than 
according to the readings in Biilbring’s third test passage. 

Leaving aside for the present J 29 and B 2322, the remaining 
B MSS, on the basis of their ordering of lines in Book VII, fall in- 
to two main divisions. The first may be represented by Addit. 
11305. Making allowance for the usual short omissions, this MS 
follows the order of the Z text as far as v. 8840. At this point 
Addit. 11305 ends its account of “‘holy church fighting” and “‘hely 
church overcoming.” Instead of proceeding, as Z does a few lines 
below (v. 8853) to a description of the city of heaven, the “‘blysfulle 
wonyng”’ of the church at rest and one of the pleasures of sight 
enjoyed by the saved, Addit. 11305 skips from v. 8840 to vv. 
9396-9410, where the pain of sight is described. Then follows in 
Addit. 11305 a dovetailing of those passages in Z which picture 
the pleasures and pains of the five senses. Z gives all the pleasures 
first and then the pains; Addit. 11305 sets the complementary 
pleasures and pains in pairs. Such a rearrangement is not at all 
unnatural. The Z text uses a similar method in the earlier part of 
Book VII where the description of each ‘‘general’’ pleasure is 
followed immediately by an account of the corresponding “general” 
pain. That passage might easily suggest to an altering scribe 
a like arrangement for the “‘special’’ pleasures and pains. This 
shift brings the elaborate description of the city of heaven, 
imagined ‘‘on myne awen hede,”’ into place as the climax of the 





The new source B* was added to mark off C 35 from all other 8 MSS. It serves the 
same purpose for J 29 and B 2322. I have compared the readings of C 35 and 8 
iv, to see if they might be joined in a single group, going back directly to 8. With 
minor agreements, the three are yet not sufficiently alike to be set in any closer 
relationship than that indicated in the diagram. 

® Vv. 9335-9402, the third test-passage used by Andreae and Biilbring, occur 
in the midst of material shifted by the 8 group out of its regular sequence. Hence the 
difficulty of locating these lines, and of designating them by the numbering of the 
Z text. This fact led Biilbring to say (I, p. 283) that the test lines did not appear 
in the Lich. MSS. Tey do, but much scattered. 
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whole poem, a climax more soothing to the hearer than the account 
of the pains of the damned with which the Z text, barring the 
epilogue, ends.* 

Six MSS follow the order of Addit. 11305. These are Harl. 1731 
and Harl. 1491, Lich. 6 and 18, the Strong MS, and, with a differ- 
ence to be noted below, the Garrett MS. A minute comparison 
of Harl. 1731 and Addit. 11305 brings to light a remarkable agree- 
7 ment between them throughout Book VII. With the exception 

of one or two couplets omitted by Harl 1731, both MSS contain 
the same number of lines, in the same sequence, and that even in 
the epilogue where scribes so frequently felt at liberty to add 
or omit. On the other hand, on the evidence of readings of sepa- 
rate lines Addit. 11305 and Harl. 1731 are not copies from the 
same source. Apparently alterations in the text continued after 
the rearrangement of lines had been made. 

The Garrett MS agrees with the six MSS just named in making 
a break in the text at v. 8840 and in bringing in at that point 
the pleasures and pains of the senses. But unlike these MSS 
Garrett does not return to the description of the city of heaven. 
4 That passage, vv. 8841-9386, is entirely omitted. In this respect 
ane Garrett is unique among all the BMSS. 

Le 2 The second rearrangement of material may be represented by 
C 35. Here the first break comes much earlier. After v. 7726 
C 35 jumps over to v. 8853, that is, from the description of the 
highest of the heavens to the description of the city of heaven icself. 
Then C 35 continues, with many omissions and some minor 
rearrangements, as far as v. 9245, at which point it returns to v. 
7783 and proceeds to follow again the order of the Z text. Thus in 
both rearrangements of Book VII, v. 8853 is one of the points of 
departure, or in other words, in both the description of the city 
of heaven is shifted into a new position. The chief difference is 
that in C 35 this material is brought forward into the first part of 
Book VII, while in Addit. 11305, as already noted, it is placed at 








aD % The order of lines is as follows: 8840; lines of transition; 9396-9410 pain of 
sight; 9252-75 pleasure of hearing; 9411-16 pain of hearing; 9276-93 pain of smell; 
9298-9316 pleasure of singing and speaking; 9429-36 pain suffered by the damned 
in their throats; 9317-31 crowning of the saved; 9363-74 their praising of God; 
9439-74 torment within & without of the damned. After this Addit. 11305 returns 
iat to v. 8853 where the description of the city of heaven begins. In the shifted pas- 
r* sages there are many omissions betwen*the beginning and ending verses of each 
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the very end of the poem™ just before the epilogue. C 35 like 
Addit. 11305 substitutes the same alternation of pleasures and 
pains for the consecutive arrangement given in the Z text. But 
like the Z text, C 35 concludes the poem with an account of the 
pains of the five senses. Which order represents the original 
alteration of Z it is impossible to say. To judge by the number 
of texts adopting it, the order represented in Addit. 11305 proved 
more popular. 

C 35, in fact, is followed in its rearrangement by only two MSS, 
Royal 18 and Beaumont. Between these two and C 35 no such 
close agreement exists, in amount and exact arrangement of ma- 
terial, as that between Addit. 11305 and Harl. 1731. The feature 
common to all three MSS is the shifting of the description of the 
city of heaven to the early part of Book VII. In Royal 18 and 
Beaumont the break comes after v. 7770, not after v. 7726 as in 
C 35. Otherwise the general ordering of the text is alike in the 
3 MSS and certainly distinct from that of the other group. 

That ten MSS* agree in shifting the material of Book VII 
would suggest that such rearrangement was characteristic of all 
B MSS, but this inference is nullified at once by J 29 and B 2323. 
Throughout Book VII these two MSS follow strictly the order 
of the Z text. Moreover, they make comparatively few omissions, 
preserving entire several sections of text dropped out by the other 
8 MSS.* And yet in the wording of single lines, J 29 and B 2322 
clearly belong with 8 texts. Their failure to follow the 8 rearrange- 
ment one may explain tentatively by assuming that J 29 and B 
2322 represent a stage of transition from a text of the Z type to 
one of the 8 type. The common readings found in all 8 MSS 
point to a common source, but the differences in arrangement of 
material, as illustrated in J 29, C 35 and Addit. 11305, suggest 
that the shifting of lines was not made at the same time that 
individual lines were altered. 

In support of the theory that J 29 and B 2322 represent a transi- 
tional stage of the 8 text, one may point to many lines in these 


™ Either shift is an improvement. Where the description stands in Z as part 
of the “bliss of sight” it unduly expands the amount of space given to that sense. 
% Of the order of D 4. I cannot speak definitely, further than to say that the lines 
printed by Biilbring show that D 4 alternates the pleasures and pains. Bilbring 
II, p. 23 groups D 4 with C 35 on the evidence of readings in the test lines. I have 
left it in that position. Harl. 2281 breaks off in Book V, at v. 5765 of Morris's text. 
% For example, vv. 7675-84 and 8039-52. 
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MSS which show a combination of Z and § readings. The following 
are typical: 


(Z) v. 7909-10 pe fyrst blys es bryghtnes cald 
pat pe saved bodyse salle ay hald. 


(J 29) The firste blis is bryghtnesse holde 
The whiche bodyes sauyd haue scholde. 
(C 35) pe fferste blisse is brigtnesse y holde 


pat pe riztful men haue scholde. 


Here J 29 has altered the rimes as in the f text, but has still pre- 
served the “‘sauyd bodyse”’ of the Z text. 


(Z) v. 7995-6 pis fredom and pis fraunches 

Salle be appropried tylle pe saved bodyse. 
(J 29) Schalle to pe saued bodies do seruyse. 
(C 35) In heuenn blisse schal do seruise. 


Again, one half of the reading of J 29 is derived from Z ard the 
other half agrees with the altered version. 

This condition of the text is not confined to Book VII. The 
following examples are taken from Book V. 


(Z) v. 5189. And in bat cuntre standes Bethleem. 
(J 29) Also in pat contre stant be place of Betheleem. 
(B 1491) And also in pat place staunt bethleem. 
(Z) vv. 5191-2 par-for Crist sal sytte par pat day, 
Onence pe myddes of erth pus for to say 
(J 29) As amyddes pe werld be doome to 3ziuen on pis manere. 
(B 1491) pe grete dom to 3iue in pis manere. 


The transitional stage is clearly marked in the last example. J 29 
keeps the reading of the Z text in the first half of the line and 
alters the second part. B 1491, representing the 8 group, drops 
the first half of the line and retains only the altered second half, 
so that the resulting verse is entirely different from that of the 
original text. 

Though neither J 29 nor B 2322 can be regarded as sources 
of the other MSS of the 8 group, they undoubtedly represent an 
earlier stage in the process of alteration. One can suppose that 
the alteration proceeded by successive stages somewhat as follows: 
first, rewording the northern text principally to make the rimes 
ring true; then a rearrangement of sections of the text; then, in 
the course of further recopying, new alterations in the wording. 
Such a succession of stages in the alteration of the text would ac- 
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count for the conditions one actually finds in J 29 and B 2322 with 
their altered reading but unrearranged lines; in Addit. 11305 and 
C 35 with their altered readings and lines rearranged in two differ- 
ent orders; and in Addit. 11305 and Harl. 1731 with their close 
agreement in number and order of lines and their variations in 
readings. 

The grouping of 8 MS in Book VII on the basis of rearrange- 
ment of material can be shown in diagram as follows:*” 
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37 The MSS in group Ai have been examined throughout Book VII for readings 
as well as for arrangement of lines, and grouped together as indicated in the diagram 
on the evidence of both these tests. Biilbring IT, p. 23 classified the Garrett MS with 
Royal 18 in the third test-passage, but very few of those lines are retained in 
Garrett. It shows no particular closeness in readings to the other MSS in group 
Ai but its rearrangement of lines puts it in that group. In group Aii, Biilbring’s 
grouping of D 4 and C 35, on the basis of reading, has been retained in the absence 
of further evidence of D 4’s order of lines. See footnote 35. Beau. and Royal 18, 
as already noted, both make the first break at v. 7770 which is the reason for 
bracketing them together. 
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That the fourteen MSS here assigned to the 8 group complete 
the whole number of extant 8 MSS is by no means certain. 
Since two MSS (Garrett and Lich. 6) have the normal opening 
couplet and yet show 8 alterations in other parts of the text, one 
may expect that further examination of MS listed under the 
normal opening may add new members to the 8 family. So, too 
for MSS defective at the beginning. With any additions to the 
group the classification here attempted would necessarily expand 
and change. 

The 8 group as a whole offers an interesting variation of the 
original text. While distinctly different in its readings, it is not 
“corrupt” in the sense of giving a garbled version of the Pricke. 
Its most obvious revisions are due to difference of dialect, and in 
that connection it offers an excellent illustration of the shifts to 
which a revising scribe was driven by the necessity of being poetical 
and grammatical at the same time. But one is not primarily in- 
terested in the dialect variations in texts of the Pricke. Cer- 
tainly for a work as influential as this one, it is of interest to know 
in what variety of forms it circulated, and to discover, if possible 
reasons for the variety, perhaps, reflections of local conditions and 
individual interpretations. One has in mind the Lollard inter- 
polations found in some copies of the work. But first the revisions, 
the “families” of surviving MSS must be differentiated. Toward 
that end the present study makes its small contribution. 

CHARLOTTE D’EVELYN 


Mt. Holyoke College 

















Vv 
L’ ALLEGRO, LINES 53-55 


William Vaughn Moody’ found an inconsistency in the time element 
of L’Allegro because in the reference to hunters and “hoar hill,” (lines 
53-55) he saw “an autumnal detail irreconcilable with the midsummer 
picture.” This apparent inconsistency Moody further elucidated in 
his note (p. 387) on “hoar hill,” which he explained as “covered with 
hoar-frost, since the hunting season is in the autumn.” 

The New English Dictionary lends its authority to Moody’s view by 
using line 55 to illustrate its definition of hoar: “Of trees, woods, or 
the like: Grey from absence of foliage; showing the bare grey stems.” 
Miss Lockwood? repeats “gray from absence of foliage,’ but registers 
some doubt by inserting a question mark after the definition. 

Moody’s objection, however, does not seem to me well founded. 
His statement that lines 53-55 suggest autumn rests upon the erroneous 
assumption that hunting occurs only in the autumn and that oar must 
therefore refer to white-frost or grey, leafless forests. Hunting, in Mil- 
ton’s time, did not necessarily bring autumn to mind; on the con- 
trary, it was as frequently associated with the milder seasons. Numer- 
ous allusions to hunting in the spring and summer might be collected 
from the poetry of Milton’s time and earlier, but the following examples 
should suffice: 


The hunter then soundes out his horne, 

And rangeth straite through wood and corne. 
On hilles then shew the Ewe and Lambe, 
And euery yong one with his dambe.® 


The wilde forest, the clothed holtes with grene: 
With rayns auiled, and swift ybreathed horse, 
With crye of houndes, and mery blastes betwene 
Where we did chase the fearfull harte of force.* 


*Complete Poetical Works of John Milton, ed. 1924, p. 24. 

® Lexicon to the Poetical Works of John Milton, 1907, p. 209. 

*Gavin Douglis, “Proloug of the twelt buik,”’ Arber’s Reprints, 1871, Tottel’s 
Miscellany, p. 231. 

*Henry Howard, “Prisoned in Windsor,” Arber’s Reprints, Tottel’s Miscellany, 
p. 14. 
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L’Allegro, Lines 53-55 


A huntsman here follows his cry of hounds, 
Driving the hare along the fallow grounds 
Whilst one at hand seeming the sport t’allow 

Follows the hounds and careless leaves the plow. 


Here round a Maypole some the measures tread.> 


It is in the summer time that Earl Percy sets out on the hunt that 
results in the battle of Chevy-Chase, just as it is during the summer 
that King Edward the Fourth, who “wolde a hunting ryde,” meets the 
Tanner of Tamworth.® 

In prose, too, there are frequent references in the literature of the 
time. Breton,’ in a passage descriptive of summer, says that “the 
stately Harte is at Layre in the high wood . . . . the greyhound on the 
plaine makes the faire course: and the well-mouthed Hound makes 
the Musicke of the woods. .... ” It is on a “fine fresh May morning,” 
it will be remembered, that master and scholar, in the Complete An- 
gler, join the party which with horse and hound sets out to hunt the 
otter. “In June, July and August,” says Turberville,* “they [harts] 
go to springs & coppises, as before, and unto corne, as wheat, otes, rie, 
barly & such like as they may find (but seldom to rie or barly) & then 
are they in their pride of greace.” From a poem quoted by Turberville, 
“The report of a Huntesman upon the sight of an Hart, in pride of 
greace,’”® it is evident that the hart was considered in best condition 
during the early summer, after it had had an opportunity to feed on 
the fresh vegetation and before it had suffered from the heat of the 
season. The hare, of course, was hunted for sport, not for food,’® so 
that it was hunted in any season convenient to hunter or hound. 

Consequently, far from implying the autumn season, Milton’s de- 
tails of hounds and horn are quite as typical of summer. The insis- 
tence, moreover, that Hoar as used by Milton here has reference to 
hoar-frost, is unwarranted when either of two other interpretations har- 
monizes with the picture as a whole. As between the meanings “an- 
cient,” as in line 98 of Arcades, or color simply, I am inclined toward 
the latter. Thus Shakespeare speaks of 


*Wm. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, Book 1, Song 2, ll. 827-834. 

*Percy’s Reliques, ed. 1576, I, 183 and 306. 

™“Fantastic*.es,” in Works in Verse and Prose of N. Breton, ed. A. B. Gros- 
sart, 1879, II, 6. 

* Noble Art of Venerie or Hunting, London, 1611, p. 74. 

* Ibid., pp. 96-97. 

* Ibid., p. 175. 
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a willow.... 
That shows his hoar leaves (Hamlet, IV, vii, 168-9), 


and Spenser, in a scene that has no reference to the cold seasons, says— 


.... it was a still 
And calmy bay, on th’ one side sheltered 
With the brode shadow of an hoarie hill (F.Q. 11, x11, st. xxx, 2-4). 


In Robin and Makyne, one of the oldest pastorals in the language, in 
a setting which is definitely a summer one, we have— 


Makyne went hameward blyth enough, 
Outowre the holtis hair.. 


Obviously, the usage is parallel to that in Milton, so that there is no 
need whatever for supposing that the “hoar hill” of L’Allegro is sug- 
gestive of hoar-frost. Much more is the term descriptive of the mist- 
covered hills of any dewy summer morning, when an observer, look- 
ing toward the rising sun, will notice that the slopes seem literally 
white. So Shakespeare, in lines of which Milton’s are curiously 
reminiscent— 


But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill (Hamlet I, i, 166-7). 


Perhaps no exception need be taken to the definition of Hoar as 
given by the New English Dictionary; but the use of Milton’s line to 
illustrate the definition is erroneous. Moody’s criticism, suggested as 
it probably was by the critic’s knowledge of American game laws 
rather than by reference to English hunting customs of the seventeenth 
century, is without substantial basis. If there is an inconsistency in 
the time element of L’ Allegro, the flaw does not appear in lines 53-55. 


University of Iowa. Husert H. HoeLtje 


™ Percy’s Reliques, ed. cit., II, 302. The glossary renders the phrase, “hoar 
hills;” E. K. Chambers, English Pastorals, 1895, p. 5, interprets by “grey hills.” 
Chaucer, R.R. 6996, uses “holtes hore.” Wordsworth, in a sonnet, “Composed 
on a May Morning,” speaks of “turf yet hoar with sleepy dew.” 
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VI 
MILTON’S “TWO-HANDED ENGINE” 


EW of Milton’s lines have called forth more comment and inter- 
pretation than lines 130-131 of Lycidas, which form the climax of 
the denunciation of corruption in the clergy: 


But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 


For example, Professor C. G. Osgood has suggested’ that an allusion 
to “the iron flail of Talus” was intended—a supposition that would 
link the “two-handed engine” in an interesting way to Milton’s avowed 
admiration for Spenser and to the uprooting of the hills in the war in 
heaven. This interpretation, however, while it might enrich the meta- 
phor, would make Milton’s words voice only a vague hope that some 
agency, as yet unknown, would punish the corruption of the clergy. 
And such vagueness in Milton’s mind hardly agrees with his deliberate 
confidence in the accomplishment of the reforms he advocated—a con- 
fidence which he maintained, even in the face of an obviously chang- 
ing popular attitude, until the Restoration was fully wrought. 

Mr K. N. Colvile* would interpret the “two-handed engine” as “the 
Court of High Commission, to which was entrusted the power of both 
swords, the Ecclesiastical and the Temporal powers,” or which could 
resort, according to Calderwood’s Aliare Damascenum, to “duplici 
gladio ... . spirituali et temporali.” Mr. Colvile’s communication was, 
however, promptly answered by three objections from Mr Nowell 
Smith,° of which the last alone seems sufficient to disprove the hypoth- 
esis. Mr. Smith points out the phrasing of the sub-title added to the 
poem in 1645, in which “Milton wrote ‘and, by occasion, foretells the 
ruin of our corrupted Clergy, then |[namely, 1637] in their height.’ 
And it is in these two lines, and in no other words in the poem, that 
Milton ‘foretells the ruin’ of the clergy.” Any explanation of the lines, 
to be consistent with Milton’s sub-title, must find in them the prophecy 
of the ruin of the corrupt clergy. And Milton would hardly have 
looked to the Court of High Commission for that. 


* Review of English Studies, I, 339.. 
* (London) Times Lit. Suppl., Nov. 22, 1928, p. 909 f. 
*(London) Times Lit. Suppl., Dec. 6, 1928. 
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The same objection applies also to the interpretation offered by 
Professor G. M. Harper.‘ He suggests that “Milton meant the com- 
bined power of Spain and France,” that he “seems to lament” that 
“one blow from that engine of destruction, a combination of Spain 
and France, . . . . would be the end of English liberty.’” This ex- 
planation apparently assumes that Milton in 1637 was so near to 
despair that he foresaw the ruin not only of the “blind mouths,” but 
of the “hungry sheep” and the “worthy bidden guest” as well. In- 
deed, if he had, in spite of the sub-title, meant here only to enumer- 
ate one more of the succession of disasters threatening England and 
her Church, would he not have written “And that two-handed en- 
gine,” etc.? The contrast expressed by “but” surely implies a turn- 
ing from the evils of the time to some change, some retribution, in 
the future. 

Verity adds the suggestion that “the sword of Justice is meant’’;® 
but this hypothesis is supported by no corroboration except two 
references to such a sword in the Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, 
written more than ten years after “Lycidas.” And Professor Elton 
quotes, among other interpretations, “the axe by which Laud was 
to lose his head afterwards’”—a prophecy, as he remarks, “which 
the poet could have no grounds for making at the time he wrote.’* 

Most of the other possibilities that have been brought forward 
are summarized by William Vaughn Moody in his note on the lines:* 


This famous crux has been explained [he writes] in numberless ways; the 
two-handed engine has been interpreted (1) as the “axe that is laid unto the 
root. of the tree,” St. Matthew III. 10; (2) as the two-handed sword of 
Revelation I. 16; (3) as the two Houses of Parliament; (4) as the sword 
of St. Michael; (5) as the secular and the spiritual power, etc., etc. The 
obscurity of the figure only adds to its terror. 


These explanations may be multiplied indefinitely, as by suggesting 
“the axe of God’s reformation” referred to in the treatise Of Reforma- 
tion in England,* or the second coming of Christ—“thy kingdom is now 


* Times Literary Supplement, June 16, 1927, page 424. 

° A. W. Verity, Milton’s Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, L’Allegro, Il 
Penseroso and Lycidas. Cambridge: University Press, 1918. Page 147. 

*Oliver Elton, Milton’s Lycidas, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso. Oxford: Ui.iversity 
Press, n. d. Page 18. 

*“Student’s Cambridge Edition” of Milton’s Complete Poems*(p. 390). 

® The Prose Works of John Milton (J. A. St. John, editor), London, Henry G. 
Bohn, 1848 (Vols. I, II, and III) and 1853 (Vols. IV and V). Vol. II, page 397 
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at hand, and thou standing at the door.’”® Yet, although the lack of 
corroborative evidence leaves most of these still conjectural, the very 
number of the suppositions proposed implies a rather general belief that 
Milton must have had in mind something more definite than a belliger- 
ent faith in ultimate retribution, either human or divine. Probably 
also, as Elton suggests,’° “it is part of Milton’s literary art to be at 
moments majestically obscure”; for later, in Tetrachordon, he de- 
clared that “it is a general precept not only of Christ, but of all 
other sages, not to instruct the unworthy and the conceited, who love 
tradition more than truth, but to perplex and stumble them pur- 
posely with contrived obscurities.”"* Granting, however, that the 
Lycidas passage contains in its wording an obscurity, contrived to 
conceal its meaning from “the unworthy and the conceited,” it does 
not follow that any such obscurity existed in Milton’s thought; and 
such an inference would imply a state of doubt, almost an admission 
of frustration, hardly consonant with the calm, determined young poet 
of Lycidas and the early sonnets. 

Though it will never be possible to prove beyond question exactly 
what was in Milton’s mind when he wrote these lines, two of the pos- 
sible interpretations noted by Moody are supported by sufficient evi- 
dence to justify careful consideration. These are, “the two-handed 
sword of Revelation I. 16” and “the two Houses of Parliament.” 

Most of the modern critics are agreed that Milton was thinking 
of parliament as the agency whose two hands were to wield the puni- 
tive “engine” described—each house, perhaps, imagined as furnishing 
one hand for the common task. Indeed, that Milton did look to 
parliament to complete the reformation of the church is sufficiently 
clear. In the Apology for Smectymnuus he speaks of “God and man 
consenting in joint approbation to choose them [“this parliament’’] 
out as worthiest above others to be both the great reformers of the 
church, and the restorers of the commonwealth.”** In The Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce he thus addresses the “worthies in parlia- 
ment”: “Ye have now, doubtless, by the favour and appointment of 
God, ye have now in your hands a great and populous nation to re- 
form; from what corruption, what blindness in religion, ye know 


* Prose Works, Vol. III, p. 72. 

* Elton, op. cit., p. 18. 

™ Prose Works, Vol. III, p. 370. 

™ Prose Works, III, 147; the italics are mine. 
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well.”*> And he concludes the address “To the Parliament” pre- 
fixed to Tetrachordon with this sentence: 


Certainly, if any other has enlarged his thoughts to expect from this gov- 
ernment, so justly undertaken, and by frequent assistances from Heaven so 
apparently upheld, glorious changes and renovations both in church and 
state, he among the foremost might be named, who prays that the fate of 
England may tarry for no other deliverers—John Milton.1* 


Years later, he addressed to parliament two pamphlets, A Treatise 
on Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes and Considerations ... . to 
Remove Hirelings out of the Church, which of all his prose writings 
are most nearly related to the exact subject of the lines in Lycidas 
under consideration. 

Proceeding, then, on the hypothesis that Milton hoped the puri- 
fication of the clergy was to be effected by parliament, it is pertinent 
to inquire whether there is any implication, here or elsewhere, as to 
the means by which it could be accomplished—in other words, as to 
what the “engine” might be. And I think there is evidence to show 
that the “engine” he had in mind was liberty, conceived as a weapon 
or instrument to be wielded by parliament against the unworthy self- 
seekers among the clergy. This may seem at first too literal a ren- 
dering of a poetic metaphor; yet it would supply both the instru- 
ment for executing the justice he was pleading for, and the agency 
to use that instrument. Instead of being merely a vague and angry 
threat of retribution his figure would thus represent a deliberate and 
thoughtful forecast of the means by which the proper punishment 
was to be imposed. In order to test the truth of this hypothesis it 
will be necessary to examine closely Milton’s idea of the nature and 
uses of liberty. 

Liberty, according to Milton, is of two kinds: “true” or “honest” 
liberty is an efficient instrument in the hands of “just and virtuous 
men”; and false liberty or “licence” is “a mischief unwieldly” in the 
hands of all others. In 1643, in The Doctrine and Discipline of Di- 
vorce, he stated:** 


honest liberty is the greatest foe to dishonest licence. . . . He who wisely 
would restrain the reasonable soul of man within due bounds, must first 
himself know perfectly, how far the territory and dominion extends of 


* Prose Works, IXI, 174 f. 
* Prose Works, III, 321 f.; the italics are mine. 
* Prose Works, Ill, 174 f. 
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just and honest liberty. As little must he offer to bind that which God 
hath loosened, as to loosen that which he hath bound. The ignorance and 
mistake of this high point hath heaped up one huge half of all the misery 
that hath been since Adam. 


And in Areopagitica (1644), he defined this “true liberty” in his own 
words: 


For this is not the liberty which we can hope, that no grievance ever 
should arise in the commonwealth: that let no man in this world expect; 
but when complaints are freely heard, deeply considered, and speedily re- 
formed, then is the utmost bound of civil liberty obtained that wise men 
look for.'® 


Liberty functions, then, in three ways: in the free hearing of com- 
plaints, in the deep consideration of them, and in the speedy reform 
of them. All three are involved in the complaint in Lycidas, but 
it is in the function of reforming that liberty can be invoked as a 
means or instrument, and thus figuratively referred to as an “engine.”’ 
If there is any doubt whether Milton would, under any circumstances, 
have conceived liberty as a tangible instrument, and more particu- 
larly as an instrument to curb or restrain the freedom of others, it 
is only necessary to compare the simile which he used in Book III 
of The History of Britain, describing “those fair opportunities, which 
might seem to have put liberty so long desired, like a bridle into 
their hands.’’" 

In 1645-6 Milton returned to the distinction between liberty and 
licence, closing the second sonnet on Tetrachordon with these lines: 


But this is got by casting pearl to hogs, 

That bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when Truth would set them free. 
Licence they mean when they cry Liberty; 

For who loves that must first be wise and good: 
But from that mark how far they rove we see, 
For all this waste of wealth and loss of blood.1® 


Again in The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates (published early in 
1649) is found the assertion that “none can love freedom heartily 


** Prose Works, II, 50. 

™ Prose Works, V, 236; the italics are mine. 

* The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton, ed. William Vaughn Moody, 
Boston, 1899, p. 75. 
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but good men; the rest love not freedom but licence”; and a few 
pages further on occurs the emphatic declaration “that all men na- 
turally were born free.’’® 

The passages thus far quoted are Milton’s most definite utterances 
on the nature of liberty from the writing of Lycidas in 1637 until 
March, 1649, when he became Latin Secretary. They establish that 
by liberty he understood the natural and positive freedom of man 
to do good, and that he carefully distinguished such liberty from li- 
cence, which is freedom to do evil. True liberty, exerted in its 
function of reforming (as pointed out above), would be exactly the 
proper means of combating corruption in the clergy, exactly the 
“engine” that, in the hands of parliament, could and should carry out 
the threat expressed in Lycidas. 

Milton’s theory of the origin and perfection of liberty tends still 
further to confirm this view; for he divides liberty again into the 
original liberty granted by God to Adam and all later men, and the 
“Christian liberty”, or liberty purchased and perfected by Christ, 
which has been available to men since the beginning of the Christian 
era. The original liberty was coexistent with reason, both being gifts 
of God: 


God of his own wisdom determined to create men and angels reasonable 
beings, and therefore free agents; foreseeing at the same time which way 
the bias of their will would incline, in the exercise of their own uncontrolled 
liberty.?° 


So Milton wrote in the treatise On Christian Doctrine; and hence 
he wrote in A Treatise of Civil Power that “our liberty . . . is the 
certain and sacred gift of God... .”*? This original liberty is, of 
course, almost identical with free will, and as such is a necessary 
correlative of reason itself: “when God gave him [Adam] reason, he 
gave him freedom to choose, for reason is but choosing.”?? Later, as 
Milton points out in Christian Doctrine,” liberty was “unfolded by 
the gospel” in a “clearer and more perfect light” than under the law; 
Christian liberty, that is, transcends this original liberty given by God. 

Inasmuch, however, as it was not possible for our liberty either to be 


perfected or made fully manifest till the coming of Christ our deliverer, 
liberty must be considered as belonging in an especial manner to the gospel, 


* Prose Works, II, 2 and 8. * Prose Works, II, 74. \ 
” Prose Works, IV, 39 f. * Prose Works, IV, 360. 
* Prose Works, II, 543. 
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and as consorting therewith; first, because truth is principally known by 
the gospel . . . and truth has an essential connection with liberty . . Secondly, 
because the peculiar gift of the gospel is the Spirit; but “where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty” . . . 

CHRISTIAN Liperty is that whereby WE ARE LOOSED AS IT WERE BY EN- 
FRANCHISEMENT, THROUGH CHRIST OUR DELIVERER, FROM THE BONDAGE OF 
SIN, AND CONSEQUENTLY FROM THE RULE OF THE LAW AND OF MAN: TO THE 
INTENT THAT BEING MADE SONS INSTEAD OF SERVANTS, AND PERFECT MEN 
INSTEAD OF CHILDREN, WE MAY SERVE GOD IN LOVE THROUGH THE GUID- 
ANCE OF THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH.” 

I have quoted these passages at length because they show that 
Milton used the expression “Christian liberty” with the connotation 
of freedom “from the bondage of sin”, an active freedom “to serve 
God.” They explain, also, why Milton speaks elsewhere of “that 
freedom which is the chief prerogative of the gospel”, of “Christian 
liberty, the birthright and outward testimony of our adoption”, and 
of “that sacred liberty, which our Saviour with his own blood pur- 
chased.”**> The relationship between liberty and religion is still fur- 
ther indicated in The Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free Com- 
monwealth, in which Milton refers to “our liberty, which is our re- 
ligion”;”* in the Apology for Smectymnuus, where they are “two 
things God hath inseparably knit together, and hath disclosed to us, 
that they who seek to corrupt our religion, are the same that would 
enthral our civil liberty” ;?” and in Considerations ... to Remove Hire- 
lings out of the Church, where again liberty is “inseparable from 
Christian religion.”** This is significant: not only is religious liberty, 
as distinguished from civil or political liberty, closely related to the 
Christian religion in Milton’s mind; but even civil liberty seems to be 
“knit” by God to religion. And the part to be played by liberty in 
completing the reformation of the church is clearly indicated by a 
passage in the prayer to “one Tripersonal godhead” which closes the 
treatise Of Reformation in England, published less than four years 
after Lycidas: 


Hitherto thou hast but freed us, and that not fully, from the unjust and 
tyrannous claim of thy foes; now unite us entirely, and appropriate us to 


™* Prose Works, IV, 398 f.; capitals as in original. 
*® Prose Works, Ill, 148; II, 542. 

* Prose Works, Il, 113. 

* Prose Works, III, 146 f. 

* Prose Works, III, 5. 
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thyself, tie us everlastingly in willing homage to the prerogative of thy 
eternal throne.?® 


This “willing homage” presumably meant to Milton the perfection of 
Christian liberty, by the definition of which “we are loosed . . . from 
the bondage of sin,” to “serve God in love.” In other words, Milton 
seems to have looked to the perfection of Christian liberty as the sign 
of completed reformation in the church. 

The description of Christian liberty suggests a still further associ- 
ation of ideas which, though by no means conclusive in itself, tends to 
confirm this interpretation of the “two-handed engine”. The re- 
semblance of the figure in Lycidas to the “sharp two-edged sword” 
of Revelation 1. 16, mentioned above, has been repeatedly noticed; 
and, while the resemblance is at best a superficial one (‘“‘two-edged” 
not necessarily connoting “two-handed”), it is quite possible that 
Milton in forming his metaphor had the scriptural passage in mind. 
Now in Revelation 1. 16, the sword comes out of the mouth of “one 
like unto the Son of man.” And in Hebrews 4. 12, “the word of God” 
is described as “quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword.” Milton, in his Animadversions, refers to “the scriptures 
of God” as “this weapon”’,°° which would suggest that he had noticed 
and remembered the metaphor of the New Testament. But liberty, 
by Milton’s own definition, “must be considered as belonging in an 
especial manner to the gospel, and as consorting therewith”;** and 
elsewhere he speaks of “that freedom which is the chief prerogative 
of the gospel”, of “Christian liberty, the birthright and outward testi- 
mony of our adoption”, and of “the fundamental privilege of the 
gospel, the new birthright of every true believer, Christian liberty.’’*? 
It seems, then, that Milton considered liberty at least a most im- 
portant part of the “sharp two-edged sword” that went “out of his 
mouth”;** and that, if he drew the form of his metaphor partly 
from the passage in Revelation, he did so because of the special apt- 
ness of the scriptural figure to describe the liberty to which he looked 
for the purification of the clergy. 


* Prose Works, II, 418; the italics are mine. 

* Prose Works, III, 67. 

* Prose Works, IV, 398. 

™ Prose Works, III, 148; I, 542 and 539; the italics are mine. 

*It may be noted in passing that Phineas Fletcher in The Locusts (Canto I, 
stanza 24) uses “that sharp two-edgéd sword” as synonymous with “that 
sacred word.” 
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On a development, then, of the suggestion that the two Houses of 
Parliament were to be the agency whose hands were to wield the 
“engine”, and bearing in mind the analogy presented by the figure 
in Revelation 1. 16, it seems logical that Milton should have looked 
upon liberty—that liberty understood only by the “wise and good”, 
which consists in the free hearing, deep consideration, and speedy re- 
forming of complaints—as the proper “engine” by which the corrupt 
clergy could be punished. 

Milton clearly considered parliament responsible for liberty; for, 
as he stated in the first Defence, it is “the parliament, to whom it 
properly and originally belongs to take care of the liberty of the 
people both in peace and war.’’** Furthermore, parliament’s responsi- 
bility extended not only to “aiming at true liberty’’** as an end, but 
also to “the asserting of our just liberties”** as the means to that end— 
the sense in which liberty could be metaphorically represented as an 
“engine”. Thus, in the Considerations ...to Remove Hirelings out 
of the Church, published in 1659, Milton addressed the parliament 
as, “next under God, the authors and best patrons of religious and 
civil liberty”, and called the removing of “hirelings” from the church 
“a work worthiest your authority, in all things else authors, asserters, 
and now recoverers of our liberty.”*” 

Historically, also, this interpretation seems sound; for Milton would 
by no means have been alone in wishing, in 1637, for such an assertion 
of liberty, even though parliament was not generally hailed as the 
champion of liberty until a few years later. According to Trevelyan, 


The year 1637 is the first of the revolutionary epoch. The demonstra- 
tions round the pillory in Palace Yard, the universal interest in Hampden’s 
Ship Money case, and the rising of Scotland against the Prayer-book, form 
in an ascending scale of importance the first three steps of the popular 
movement which brought Charles to the scaffold.** 


And Green, discussing the year 1637 in his Short History and pre- 
senting his own interpretation of the passage in Lycidas, calls atten- 
tion to “the stern resolve of the people” which “spoke in his threat of 
the axe. Wentworth and Laud, and Charles himself, had yet to reckon 


™* Prose Works, I, 143. 

* Prose Works, III, 315. 

* Prose Works, III, 285. 

* Prose Works, III, 2 and 3; the italics are mine. 

™* G. M. Trevelyan, England Under the S'uarts, N.Y. 1925, p. 180. 
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with ‘that two-handed engine at the door’ which stood ‘ready to 
smite once, and smite no more.’ ”’*® 

Milton’s threat of the “two-handed engine” was then, I suggest, an 
early expression of the belief that parliament could, by asserting the 
liberty of Englishmen which it represented, accomplish the removal 
of the avaricious clergy from the Church. But in 1637 a threat of 
such assertion by parliament might have been considered dangerous 
and radical—unless so veiled that only those sympathizing with Mil- 
ton’s views, and entertaining the same hopes of the use of liberty by 
parliament, would understand the allusion intended. 

But though Milton veiled his metaphor and never afterward for- 
mally explained it, he did later employ several figures which, though 
they are not repetitions of the one in Lycidas, forcibly recall it. Nor 
is it surprising that the striking and effective figure in Lycidas, once 
conceived, should recur in one form or another to the poet’s mind, 
since, during the twelve years from 1637 to 1649, when the cause of 
liberty seemed most in danger, he wrote repeatedly in its defence. 


These later allusions for the most part merely refer to the employ- 
ment, usually by parliament, of some weapon or instrument analogous 
to the one mentioned in Lycidas. In the Apology for Smectymnuus 
(1642) he represents parliament as using some weapon (either sword 
or axe) against tyranny for the purpose of recovering “our lost lib- 
erties.” As in the case of the “two-handed engine”, the purpose of 
the blow is accomplished “with one stroke.”*° In the Areopagitica 
(1644), which Milton addressed to parliament, he warns against 
spilling “that seasoned life of man, preserved and stored up in books.” 
Such an act he compares to a homicide, a martyrdom or even a mas- 
sacre, “whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of an elemental 
life, but strikes at the ethereal and fifth essence, the breath of reason 
itself; slays an immortality rather than a life.’”*' In this passage, 
however, if Milton, under the figure of an instrument of execution, 
was thinking of that liberty for which parliament is responsible, clearly 
he was warning against the danger of its misuse. When improperly 
used (i.e. when parliament did not happen to be “wise and good”’) 
liberty could become even the instrument of “a kind of homicide.” 
In the familiar verses “On the New Forcers of Conscience under the 


* J. R. Greene, A Short History of the English People, ed. N.Y., 1900, II, 227. 
“ Prose Works, III, 147. 
“ Prose Works, II, 55. 
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Long Parliament” (1646)** Milton applied in a remarkable way a 
figure similar to that he had used in Lycidas. Here he appears to 
divide li>-erty into its two kinds; “honest liberty” and “licence”, with 
a correspunding division of the metaphor. True liberty has become 
“wholesome and preventive shears” in the hands of parliament; licence 
has become the “civil sword” which he accuses the Presbyterians of 
seeking in order to “force our consciences”—for the Presbyterians, not 
being “wise and good” in Milton’s opinion at that time, could not love 
or understand or use true liberty. The two kinds of liberty, then, 
conceived metaphorically as “engines” of different sorts, seem here 
i to be separated and opposed to each other. 

we § Finally, in Book III of his History of Britain, probably written 
? in 1649,** Milton introduces a figure explicitly representing liberty as 
i a weapon. This passage presents such special similarities to the lines 
in Lycidas that the text of the passage must be quoted in full: 
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a | Thus they [the parliament] who of late were extolled as our greatest de- 
2 liverers, and had the people wholly at their devotion, by so discharging their 
trust as we see, did not only weaken and unfit themselves to be dispensers 
of what liberty they pretended, but unfitted also the people, now grown t 
worse and more disordinate, to receive or to digest any liberty at all. For a 
stories teach us, that liberty sought out of season, in a corrupt and degener- F 
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ate age, brought Rome itself to a farther slavery: for liberty hath a sharp : 
and double edge, fit only to be handled by just and virtuous men; to bad and ; 
dissolute, it becomes a mischief unwieldly in their own hands: neither is A 


. it completely given, but by them who have the happy skill to know what is f 0 
rf grievance and unjust to a people, and how to remove it wisely; what good 4 1j 
: : laws are wanting, and how to frame them substantially, that good men may t! 


“Complete Poems, p. 75; line 5-6 and 13-20. 

“TI assign the date 1649 as probably the latest for the writing of the passage 
of Book III of the History on the basis of Milton’s own statement in The Second ‘ 
Defence, (Prose Works, I, 261) that he “had already finished four books” of it 3 li 
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when he was invited to become Latin Secretary (that is, by March, 1649); and ; t! 
also on the basis of the close correspondence (1) between the attack on the f * 


divines in the History (Prose Works, V, 238) and the verses of 1646 “On the ; 
New Forcers of Conscience” and (2) between the references to “the sweetness of 3 
bribery” in the History (Prose Works, V, 237) and the reference to “the shame- bs 
ful brand of public fraud” in the sonnet of 1648 “On the Lord General Fair- : 
fax.” The conditions described in this digression at the beginning of Book III of 


the History would seem to apply to the situation in the years 1646, 1647, and 4 } 
1648, when Milton, like many others, lost faith in the Long Parliament because $ 
it failed for so long after the cessation of actual hostilities to accomplish the re- . 
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enjoy the freedom which they merit, and the bad the curb which they 
need.** 


The thought in this passage is extremely involved; but an analysis 
of the metaphor woven throughout it will, I think, show how closely 
related it is to the whole of the foregoing discussion. The Long Par- 
liament had, Milton thought, possessed and used the weapon liberty ; 
and the parliament should have regarded that liberty as a sacred 
charge, to be turned over to the people themselves when they were 
fitted “to receive or to digest” it. But, having used this weapon to 
deliver the people: from the former tyranny, the members unfitted 
both themselves to transfer it to the people, and the people to receive 
it. For the people could take it to themselves only if it had first been 
used by parliament with “the happy skill to know what is grievance 
and unjust to a people, and how to remove it wisely”; and only then 
could it be “completely given” by parliament. 

Two points in regard to this passage are specially noteworthy. 
First, liberty is here depicted with “‘a sharp and double edge”’, thus 
linking it still more closely to the “sharp two-edged sword” of Revela- 
tion 1. 16, as interpreted above. Second, liberty, conceived by Milton 
as a weapon entrusted to parliament, to be used for the good of the 
people until they were fitted to wield it themselves, would have been 
exactly the instrument which Milton, in 1637, would have expected 
parliament to use effectively against the “corrupted Clergy.” 

On the basis of the evidence given above, then, the whole metaphor 
of the two lines of Lycidas can be expounded thus: the “engine” was 
liberty, which “hath a sharp and double edge”; the two hands were 
those of parliament, “the authors, assertors, and now recoverers of 
our liberty”; it was “at the door” because, in 1637, “ihe stern resolve 
of the people” (as Green calls it) should have been enough to tell the 
members of parliament that they had then only to seize this weapon, 
liberty, and “smite once, and smite no more” in order (as Milton 
thought) to remove not only the corrupt clergy, but whatever was 
“grievance and unjust” to the people. 

Donatp C. Dorian 

New Jersey College for Women 


“ Prose Works, V, 239 £; the italics are mine. This digression in the History 
was separately published in 1681 as Mr. John Milton’s Character of the Long 
Parliament and Assembly of Divines. In MDCXLI; according to the notice 
of the printer, it had been removed when the rest of the History was published 
in 1670. 
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BUNYAN AND SPENSER 


That John Bunyan had read at least the first book of Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, and had transformed certain adventures of the Red 
Cross Knight into the adventures of his own hero in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
is a statement which has been frequently made.‘ And, indeed, the 
idea has much reason on its side. The parallel between a series of 
incidents in Spenser’s first book and a series in Pilgrim’s Progress 
is fully as close as many another which has been held sufficient to estab- 
lish a literary relationship. To Spenser’s House of Holinesse, with its 
porter, its four grave damsels, its sober entertainment of the knight, 
corresponds Bunyan’s House Beautiful. To the closing episode of 
the Red Cross Knight’s sojourn at the House of Holinesse, his sight 
of the pilgrim’s road and of Hierusalem from the near-by Mount of 
Contemplation, corresponds the view which Christian, from the top 
of the House Beautiful, has of the Delectable Mountains, from which, 
in the course of the story, he is to see the Celestial City itself. To 
the immediately succeeding conflict with the dragon, to the mon- 
ster’s fiery breath and horrid shrieks, to the hero’s distress and even- 
tual triumph, and particularly to the miraculous restoration of the 
wounded knight through the agency of the Tree of Life, corresponds 
Christian’s battle with Apollyon, fought in the Valley of Humiliation, 
just after he has parted from the damsels of the House Beautiful. 
When to the parallel between these series of incidents in The Faerie 
Queene and in Pilgrim’s Progress is added a certain similarity be- 
tween the allegorical significances of these incidents, as well as a 
much more doubtful likeness between Spenser’s Despair and the 
Giant Despair of Bunyan,? some sort of relationship between the 
earlier and the later author appears evident enough. 


* Suggested by Johnson, Boswell’s Life, ed. Hill, 1887, v. ii, p. 238; developed by 
L.A.H., The Poet and the Dreamer, Methodist Quarterly Review, v. xl (4th ser., 
v. viii), pp. 209 ff. (Apr., 1858); presented by K6tz as a Leipzig dissertation, 
Halle, 1899 (reprinted Anglia, v. xxii (1900), pp. 33 ff. See also Bohme, Spensers 
Literarisches Nachleben, Palaestra, bd. xciii, Berlin, 1911, pp. 113-15; Hurst, 
Trans. of the Royal Hist. Soc., v. iv, p. 422. 

?See Carpenter, Spenser’s Cave of Despair, Mod. Lang. Notes, 12 (1897): 257 
ff. I discuss the episode in an article soon to be published in the J. of E. and 
G. Philol. 
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Yet, as the history of scientific criticism has abundantly proved, the 
postulation of direct borrowing on the basis of such evidence is as dan- 
gerous as it is natural. And certain considerations in this present in- 
stance indicate the advisability of extreme caution before accepting 
the hypothesis in its entirety. 

The first consideration that gives one pause is that we possess no 
evidence, beyond that furnished by a parallel in incidents between the 
two works, of Bunyan’s having owned, borrowed, read, or even heard 
of The Faerie Queene. No statement in Bunyan’s autobiography, no 
hint from any of his contemporaries, no allusion in his sermons, no 
suggestive touch in any of his other allegorical works, no turn of phrase 
nor reminiscent word or line in any of his poems,’ provides this sup- 
plementary evidence. Nor can Bunyan’s acquaintanceship with Spen- 
ser be regarded as at all likely. To include The Faerie Queene among 
Bunyan’s books—The Seven Champions of Christendom and Bevis of 
Hampton in his earlier period—Luther’s Commentary on Galatians, 
Foxe’s Martyrs, The Practice of Piety, The Fearful Estate of Fran- 
cis Spira, The Looking-Glass for Sinners in the period after his con- 
version—would have something humorous in its incongruity. In 
neither period of his life was it at all inevitable that Bunyan should 
have read The Faerie Queene. 

During his later period, Bunyan’s reading was primarily in the 
Bible; with a self-sufficiency often expressed in his writings, he pro- 
fessed to draw his intellectual food entirely from that book in which, 
to him, all the secrets of this world and the next were contained. Col- 
laterally, Bunyan read “good books” and “good sermons,’”* “many ex- 
cellent heart-affecting discourses,” “true stories that are neither lie 
nor romance,’”® “examples of God’s wrath upon men,’” “such books 
. . . and such discourses as have a tendency to make a man sensible 
of, and to break his heart for sin.”* The appeal of these evangelical 
chap-books, of which Bunyan himself wrote his share, was primarily 
spiritual and scarcely at all esthetic; in fact, any such pandering to 


* Bunyan’s poetical masters, rather than Spenser, were Sternhold and Hopkins, 
Foxe, and the writers of godly ballads. No faerie touch is readily perceptible 
in Ebal and Gerizim and A Discourse of the House of God, Bunyan’s contribu- 
tions to the body of English poetry. 

“Mr. Badman, Works, ed. Stebbing, 4: 17. 

® Jerusalem Sinner Saved, Works, 2: 456. 

* Mr. Badman, Works, 4: 17. 

" Ibid, 4: 29. 

* Excellency of a Broken Heart, Works, 3: 364. 
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mortal pride as an attention to style or a disposition to entertain as 
well as to elevate would have been regarded by their authors as 
connivance with the powers of evil. This being true, it is probable 
that the very excellencies of The Faerie Queene that won the hearts 
of Milton and Keats would conflict with the notions of Bunyan’s 
cruder and sterner Puritanism. It may be doubted whether the inner 
significance of Spenser’s first book was obvious enough, or whether 
its doctrine was sufficiently intelligible to a man of Bunyan’s ante- 
cedents, to separate it from the worldly literature that Bunyan con- 
demned as vain and lying and to include it in the company of such 
godly tracts as subdue the flesh and elevate the spirit. We speak of 
Spenser’s Puritanism, and interpret the first book as a religious alle- 
gory; yet it had no such general reputation among the Puritans of 
the seventeenth century. If their eyes had chanced to light upon it, 
they would have found little to praise and much to blame. They 
would have found few passages of divinity to correspond with the 
orthodox scheme of salvation as outlined in Bunyan’s Doctrine of 
the Law and Grace Unfolded. They would also have found a good 
deal in the poem which would have seemed to them capable of stir- 
ring up lust and of accomplishing little to subdue the old man within; 
there is great likelihood that Bunyan would have stigmatized it as 
“filthy and odious”, and found reason to cast it aside before he had 
reached the ninth canto. In many ways The Faerie Queene belongs 
to a different stratum of literature from that which the Bedfordshire 
preacher found congenial. If he read it in the period after his con- 
version, he must have come upon it, not in the natural course of 
things, but through the operation of some unusual chance. 

During the period before his conversion, Bunyan had, to be sure, 
no scruples against secular literature; but other agencies conspired 
to keep him from the world where to know The Faerie Queene was 
an ordinary accomplishment. He was literate only to a lesser de- 
gree; he could read, we may be certain; but his mind had no guides 
to lead it away from and beyond the ordinary reading of his class.° The 


*Bunyan denominated “the pride of a library,” of men who “secretly pride 
themselves to think it is known what a stock of books they have,” as one 
of the “closet sins” of imperfect Christians (Works, 3: 322). His own library 
in later years was described by a visitor (Reliquiae Hearnianae, ed. Bliss, 
London, 1869, 2:157) as consisting “. .. . only of a Bible and a parcel .... of 
books .... written by himself... . . ” He confessed himself “. . . . empty of the 
language of the learned. ... . ” (Works, 1:283), and gloried that he could not, 
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son of a poor tinker, growing up in full community of interest with 
the other boys of his village, he shared their capabilities and their 
limitations, their tastes and their books. The popular literature of 
the day, ballads and octavo romances cheaply printed in black- 
letter, was designed expressly for Bunyan and his class; to this group 
of adventure stories The Faerie Queene, then as now, did not belong. 
Parismus and Chinon of England, Valentine and Orson and Huon of 
Burdeux, Amadis, Palmerin, and The Knight o’ the Sun—these were 
books of the people, printed for the provinces and brought to the 
provinces for Bunyan and Bunyan’s fellows.2° The Faerie Queene, in 
rare quarto and folio, separated from scarcely literate readers by al- 
most insuperable barriers of language, of allusion, of style, of method, 
of taste, was not the sort of book which, in the ordinary course of 
events, would have come to Bunyan’s hands or even the existence of 
which he would be likely to know. Into the boyhood reading of 
Cowley and Milton The Faerie Queene came as a normal heritage; 
into the reading of the Bedford tinker’s son, shut off from intellectual 
opportunities and guidance, it could have come only through some 
unlikely twist of fortune. 

Both in his earlier and later periods, then, the main currents of 
Bunyan’s literary interests flowed in channels but little likely to come 
in contact with The Faerie Queene. In his earlier period it was too 
esoteric, in his later period it was too secular to be suited to his mind; 
as a romance it could appeal little to a taste with which the Seven 
Champions and Bevis were in full harmony; as a religious allegory it 
consorted ill with the tracts on holy living and holy dying which con- 
stituted the Puritan’s library. Yet, unfit as were these popular adven- 
ture stories and Puritan discourses to admit The Faerie Queene as a 
companion, they were nevertheless the soil from which grew the con- 
ception of Pilgrim’s Progress. From the romances sprang Christian’s 
chivalric adventures; the literature of Puritanism, which Bunyan’s 
mind absorbed in maturer years, invested these adventures with their 
spiritual significance, so thoroughly that their source was almost for- 





“ ... With Pontius Pilate, speak Hebrew, Greek, and Latin” (Works, 1:152). His 
contemporaries (Works, 1:54, 131) unite with Charles Doe (appendix to Folio, 
1692) in saying that Bunyan “. .. . had not school education to enoble him, as is 
apparent to all that knew him.” 

See my article on Bunyan’s Valley of the Shadow, Modern Philology, 27 
(Aug. 1929) :57,.n. 3, for references to tne popularity of romance in seventeenth- 
century, provincial England. 
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gotten." Curiously, The Faerie Queene, too, derived a part of its 
background from sources not dissimilar; for Spenser, like Bunyan, 
knew his Bevis and his Mirrour of Knighthood, his Amadis and his 
Huon of Burdeux; like Bunyan, too, he shared with most men of his 
age a familiarity with the expressions, the images, the metaphors of 
Puritan theology, and from this familiarity came his dragon, his Well 
of Life, his Man of Despair, and many another detail of his Quest 
for Holinesse. Both as a religious allegory and as a romance, the 
first book of The Faerie Queene, under the influence of Spenser’s im- 
measurably wider background, attained a cultural level to which 
Bunyan’s mind could not reach; yet the minds of Spenser and Bun- 
yan, otherwise so different, had two types of memories in common. 
The wide separation in cultural attainments between the preacher and 
the scholar-courtier accounts for the marked individuality of their 
writings, but at the same time their mutual familiarity with romantic 
and religious literature accounts, to some degree at least, for cer- 
tain parallels between Pilgrim’s Progress and The Faerie Queene. 
The part which Elizabethan sermons and tracts had to play among 
the formative influences of Spenser has not yet been clearly shown; the 
part which a similar literature in the seventeenth century” filled in 
determining the trends of Bunyan’s mind was large indeed, but per- 
haps not much more large. Both allegories teem with images which 
the phraseology of religious literature must have suggested. Yet, to 
a large extent, this wide background emerges differently in the two 


"On the romantic background of Pilgrim’s Progress see Professor Firth’s in- 
troduction to the 1898 Methuen ed. of P. P., reprinted as Eng. Assn. Leaflets, No. 
19, London, 1911; for the fusion of sources see my article on Bunyan’s Valley 
of the Shadow, ut supra, passim. 

* Oral discourses and conversations should also be included. In Grace Abound- 
ing (ed. Brown, Cambridge, 1907, p. 16) Bunyan records his first introduction 
to a Puritan conversation, and to the metaphors which later became objectified 
in Christian’s combat with Apollyon: “I came where there were three or four 
poor women sitting at a door, in the Sun, talking about the things of God. .. 
Their talk was about a new birth, the work of God on their hearts, also how 
they were convinced of their miserable state by nature... . . Moreover, they 
reasoned of the suggestions and temptations of Satan in particular; and told 
to each other by which they had been afflicted, and how they were born up 
under his assaults... . . ” Compare Baxter, The Character of a Sound Confirmed 
Christian, Practical Works, London, 1707, 2:983: “His ordinary discourse is about 
... the Corruption and Deceitfulness of the Heart; the methods of the Temp- 
ter; the Danger of particular temptations; and the Means of our escape. . . ,” 
etc., etc. 
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works. To Spenser, the search for holiness was a quest and a sc- 
quence of battles; the evil force in the universe was a dragon; God 
was a king; the Church was a damsel; Catholicism was a false sorcer- 
ess; the Seven Deadly sins were personifications associated with sym- 
bolic beasts; union with the church was a marriage; regeneration was 
accomplished by means of physical penance. To Bunyan, the Chris- 
tian life was a pilgrimage’* in which a patient fortitude was of more 
efficacy than aggressive force; Satan was a demon who fought, walked, 
and spoke as a man; Catholicism was a giant; union with the church 
was a conversational evening in a palace; regeneration was the vision 
of a cross and a tomb. Most of these allegorical incarnations have 
their origins in the metaphors of theology; but, whereas Spenser took 
certain conceptions to express certain ideas, Bunyan expressed the 
same ideas very frequently by other conceptions. Inevitably, how- 
ever, the conceptions in some instances coincide. To both writers 
the mystical exaltation in tense spiritual experience seemed like a 
glimpse of the Celestial City from some high elevation; to both the 
fortifying efficacy of Christian virtues against the temptations of the 
flesh was mirrored in the armor and weapons described by St Paul; 
to both the personal devil, no vague abstraction in either age, was as 
real and as terrifying a creature as he was to St. Dunstan and Luther, 
yelling, roaring, breathing forth fire and smoke, attacking with an 
energy that almost crushed the unhappy Christian; to both the spir- 


* The allegorical scheme of Pilgrim’s Progress was amply prepared for in the 
century preceding its publication by a host of devotional tracts, of which the 
following have titles sufficiently suggestive: M. G., The Pilgrim’s Pass to the 
New Jerusalem, London, 1659; John Welles, The Soul’s Progresse to the Celestial 
Canaan, London, 1639; Christopher Lover, The Holy Pilgrime, 1618; David Lind- 
sey, The Godly Mans Iourney to Heauen, London, 1625; Leonard Wright, The 
Pilgrimage to Paradise, London, 1591; etc., etc. The following passage from 
the epistle prefixed to John Downame’s The Christian Warfare, London, 4th 
ed., 1634, is in effect an outline of Pilgrim’s Progress: “. . . . the Christian in the 
Scriptures is compared to a Pilgrime or Trauailer, and his life to a tedious 
and painful pilgrimage; in which he meeteth with few friends and many dan- 
gers, finding in all places harsh usage and hard entertainment, and running 
many hazards by reason of Theeues and Robbers that lie in his way... .. The 
Deuil] (with whole legions of infernall spirits) goeth about like a roaring Lion 
seeking to devoure him, and casts continually against him his fiery darts of 
tentation which would mortally pierce and wound him, if they were not 
quenched and beaten backe with the shield of faith.’ There can be but little 
doubt that Bunyan, like John Harvard (of whose library it is the only remaining 
book), knew Downame’s work well; it is full of passages that recall P. P. 
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itual consolation that ultimately defeated the spirit of evil was con- 
nected with the biblical Tree of Life. These coincidences are, how- 
ever, relatively few in number; compared to the instances in which 
Bunyan and Spenser used divergent symbols in expressing similar 
ideas, they comprise only a small proportion of that allegory which is 
based upon the metaphors of contemporary theology. Such coin- 
cidences seem the natural result of a process by which two works took 
their rise from the same source of suggestions, rather than a con- 
clusive proof of Bunyan’s direct dependence upon Spenser. 

Indeed, the more one reads in the literature of Puritanism the more 
one is led to feel that Bunyan had no need of Spenser’s help in 
conjuring up the images of which his Pilgrim’s Progress is composed. 
Such an episode as the fight with Apollyon, for instance, can be ac- 
counted for, as accounting goes, without bringing in Spenser’s dragon 
to serve as a pattern. That episode begins, it will be remembered, 
with a “fliting” between Christian and Apollyon, such as forms the 





Tt prelude to most combats in the romances—a series of remarks inter- c 
it , changed by the combatants, leading up to Apollyon’s rage, Christian’s : 
1 defiance, and the beginning of the battle. This introductory debate : 
: it | has a clear connection with a number of dialogues, popular in Puritan 4 
| literature, which includes Thomas Becon’s Dialogue betweene the 


Christen knyght and Satan,* William Perkin’s Conflicts betweene Sa- 
tan and Christian,* John Bradford’s Dialogue Between Satan and our 
Conscience,’* and similar dialogues in William Hughe’s Troubled 
Mans Medicine,” John Norden’s Sinful Mans Solace,* and Joseph : 
Hall’s Satan’s Fiery Darts Quenched.® In both form and substance 4 
these debates parallel Bunyan’s scene closely: in form, alternate E 
speeches succeed one another in play-book fashion, with Becon’s 
Satan and Christen knyght and Perkins’ Satan and Christian corres- : 
ponding to Bunyan’s A pollyon and Christian; in substance, the Satan B 
of the dialogues, like Bunyan’s Apollyon, utilizes all his forensic 
skill to secure the Christian’s soul for his own, urging the priority of 


ee 


$ his claim, the delights of an unregenerate life, and the hopelessness 
: “ Worckes, 3 pts., London, 1560, pt. 2, f. 156. : 
*In A Treatise tending unto a declaration, whether a man bee in the estate of 


damnation, or in the estate of grace. .., London, 1591, f. 107. 4 
* London, 1562—in Godlie Meditations, ed. Parker Society, Writings of John iB 
Bradford, Cambridge, 1848, v. i, p. 210 f. | 
* London, 1567. : 
* London, 1585. q 
* Works, ed. Wynter, Oxford, 1863, 7: 211 
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of pleasing a strict and unsympathetic Deity who already must have 
been estrange.1 by the Christian’s misdeeds.”° This sort of literature 
continues its influence in the remainder of the struggle when Christian 
repels the fiery darts of his antagonist upon his Pauline armor,”* 
when he is wounded and crushed,?* when his weapon falls from his 


” The parallel is perhaps closest between Perkins’ dialogue and Bunyan’s: Bun- 
yan’s Apollyon: “By this I perceive that thou art one of my subjects. .... How 
is it then that thou hast run away from thy King?”—Perkins’ Satan: “Vile 
hellhound, thou art my slaue and my vassal, why then shakest thou off my 
yoke?” Bunyan’s Apollyon: “Consider again when thou art in cold blood, what 
thou art like to meet with in the way that thou goest. Thou knowest that for 
the most part, his Servants come to an ill end...How many of them have been 
put to shameful deaths!’ —Perkin’s Satan: “After these thy manifold afflictions, 
thou must suffer death, which is most terrible, and a very entrance into hell.” 
Bunyan’s A pollyon: ‘Thou has already been unfaithful in thy service to him, and 
how dost thou think to receive wages of him?” —Perkins’ Satan: “But thou fire- 
brand of hell fire and childe of perdition, looke for no mercie at Gods hands, 
because thou art a most grieuous sinner.” Bunyan’s Christian: “Ail this is 
true, and much more, which thou has left out; but the Prince whom I serve and 
honour is merciful, and ready to forgive...” —Perkins’ Christian: “But Gods 
mercie farre exceedeth al these my sinnes; and I cannot be so infinite in 
sinning, as God is infinite in mercy, and pardoning.” 

The war between the flesh and the spirit had been allegorized into a physical 
combat between Christian and Satan long before P. P. was written. “In every 
temptation,” said Wm. Bridge (A Lifting-up for the Downcast (1648), Works, 
London, 1845, 2: 148), “a poor soul goes into the field with Satan, and fights 
a duel.” In this fight, the chief weapons of Satan were the fiery darts of temp- 
tation (see Hall, Fiery Darts Quenched, before cited, and Balm of Giliad, Works, 
as above, 7: 115), while the Christian was armed and weaponed in the manner 
suggested in Ephesians 6. Gurnall’s Christian in Compleat Armour, London, 1658, 
devotes three volumes to these accouterments and their use; see also Robert Jeni- 
son, The Christian’s Apparelling by Christ, London, 1625. The title-page of 
Downame’s Christian Warfare illustrates this combat pictorially: Satan, very hor- 
rible, is hurling darts; the Christian, fully armed, is catching them coolly on 
his shield. The engraving could serve with perfect aptness as a frontispiece for 
P. P. The combat, as developed by Downame, Perkins, and others, proceeded 
regularly by five stages: resistance, discomfiture, recovery, victory (though 
wounded), and the healing of wounds; Bunyan’s narrative follows this order. 

* One section in Downame, op. cit. p. 61 f., consists of Consolations for those 
who are unwilling foyled in the spirituall conflict, and declares that “. . . there was 
neuer any that liued, who haue not been foiled by Satan, and wounded by 
sinne.” See Gurnall, op. cit., 3: 13: “Temptations may trouble, but cannot hurt, 
except their darts enter the will, and leave a wound there...” So Christian is 
“wounded in his understanding, faith, and conversation.” Another section from 
Downame, p. 62, develops the thesis “That the Lord suffereth us to fall for the 
manifestation of his owne power...and for our humiliation.” The valley where 
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hand,”* and when he rises at the close to give Apollyon a deadly thrust 
and to force him into flight.2* Constantly through this episode Bun- 
yan profited by reading which had been the principal nourishment 
of his mind since his conversion, and which had fed not only his 
spiritual nature, but also, strangely enough, his imagination. Out of 
Downame’s Christian Warfare, Gurnall’s Christian in Compleat Ar- 
mour, and Hall’s Satan’s Fiery Darts Quenched—out of many an- 
other tract with such suggestive titles as A Conference, containing a 
Conflict had with Satan,> Christian Warrefare, comprised in three as- 
saults of Satan against the Christian,?* The Worlde possessed with 
Deuils,?" The Sacred Shield of al true Christian Souldiers,?* Auto- 
Machia; or the Self-Conflict of a Christian,?® A Spiritual Chaine and 
Armour of Choice for Sion Sovldiers,°° The Spiritual Armor, With 
which being furnished, a Christian may be able to stand fast in the 
euill day, and to quench all the fiery Darts of the wicked*'—as well 
as out of Bunyan’s own experiences as a Christian warrior, the Bible, 
and the romances, came the outlines of Apollyon’s attack and Christ- 
ian’s defence. There seems no necessity, while the possibility may 





Bunyan’s combat is fought is called Humiliation. It seems to have been connected 
in Bunyan’s mind with the wilderness where Christ strove with Satan. 

* When the Christian is indisposed by the bent of his heart to pray, says 
Gurnall, op. cit., 3: 195, then “...is the time for the Devil to set upon thee, 
when this Weapon is out of thy hand.” Almost all who discuss the Christian 
combat stress the importance of never letting the sword of the Spirit slip from 
the hand. 

* Downame, op. cit., has an interesting section on How the Christian being 
foiled by Sathans tentations may be raised againe. Bunyan’s hero worsts Apol- 
lyon as soon as he has recovered his sword; so Perkins, The Combate Betweene 
Christ and the Divell Expounded, Works, Cambridge, 1612-13, 3:384, says that 
“",.. the written word of God, rightly wielded by the hand of faith, is the most 


sufficient weapon for the repelling of Satan and the vanquishing of him; .... it 
serues not onely for our defence, but also to wound Satan, and to put him to 
flight. .... ” See Richard Capel, Tentations, 6th ed. London, 1659, p. 98; 


. . we must be able to fence with this weapon of proof, and then the divel 
will be gone, this two-edged sword will make him run.” 

* London, 1577. 

> Wm. Perkins, cc. 40-43 of A Golden Chaine, London, 1591. 

* From the French of P. Viret, London, 1583. 

* John Gibson, London, 1599. 

* Trans. Joshua Sylvester, from the Latin of George Goodwin, in Nepenthes, 
by Wm. Barclay, Edinburgh, 1614. 
* London, 1622. 
* Paul Baine, London, 1620. 
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be cheerfully admitted, for forcing The Faerie Queene into this mot- 
ley company. 

In another company of sources The Faerie Queene may seem also 
an uninvited guest. These sermons and tracts that we have been 
mentioning constituted only one part of Bunyan’s background—that 
connected with the years following his conversion. His younger and 
unregenerate feet, wandered, like Milton’s, among tales which re- 
counted the deeds of knighthood—not “in solemn cantos”, but in 
such easily comprehended prose as brought the stories of chivalry 
to the level of the people. Out of this early reading, by force of the 
peculiar circumstances under which Pilgrim’s Progress was con- 
ceived, came the shadows of knights and knightly adventures that, 
subtly metamorphosed by the atmosphere of Puritanism, later moved 
through Bunyan’s dream. To popular romance rather than to The 
Faerie Queene we must go if we wish to see the chivalric elements of 
Pilgrim’s Progress in their origins. But, siace Spenser’s “first book 
is, indeed, a regular and precise imitation of such a series of action 
as we frequently find in books of chivalry,”** there should be nothing 
extraordinary, nor anything which can be certainly interpreted as 
evidence of direct borrowing, in an approximation between certain 
episodes of Pilgrim’s Progress and of The Faerie Queene. Two quan- 
tities which are equal to the same quantity are not infrequently equal 
to each other. 

This axiom, however, impeccable as it may be in pure mathematics, 
is not always true in literary creation. The field of romance is so 
large, and Spenser’s and Bunyan’s allegories comparatively so limited, 
that the gleanings of the one author from this store are equivalent 
to the gleanings of the other only in a few details. From the com- 
mon garner Spenser, for his part, drew a malicious enchanter, a lover 
metamorphosed into a tree, a dwarf page, a devoted squire, a faith- 
ful lion, a knight reared among savages, a deceitful damsel, and many 
another romantic detail that finds no counterpart in Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. And, what is more significant, Bunyan, for his part, drew many 
details from the romances which have no counterparts in The Faerie 
Queene. Spenser’s poem, for instance, contains no dark valley such 
as is reflected, with such richness of detail, in Bunyan’s Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. The episode at the House Beautiful, when it 
is attentively examined, shows itself to be far more full of chivalric 


* Warton, Observations, 2d ed., London, 1762, 1:17. 
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associations than the episode in Spencer which has often been called 
its prototype. Spenser’s House of Holinesse owes few debts to the 
romances: its general outlines come from one of the least chivalric 
and the most clearly symbolic passages in the Orlando Furioso, that 
which relates Rugiero’s reception at the Palace of Logistilla;** its 
main connections with romance concern its office as a hospitable man- 
sion for the succor of errants in distress. Such wayside castles, pre- 
sided over by benevolent knights or damsels, are familiar in chivalric 
story; but Spenser, except for the figures of the Porter, the Squire, 
and the damsels, reproduces few of the details which conventionally 
accompanied the reception and entertainment of the visitor. At the 
close of the episode, however, the Knight is taken to the top of a 
neighboring hill, and there shown the road which he is next to follow 
and a fair city shining in the distance—a parallel for which has been 
suggested in Huon of Burdeux and might also be cited from other 
romances. 

Compared to this rather slight aroma of romance around Spen- 
ser’s palace, Bunyan’s House Beautiful is fairly redolent of chivalric 
associations. How many adventurers besides Christian were forced to 
pant and struggle up a steep hillside to reach the castle at its sum- 
mit, it would be impossible to say.** And the number of chivalric 


* Milan, 1886, c. 10, s. 52, etc. Escaping from the palace of Alcina, the person- 
ification of sinful pleasure, Ruggiero is escorted by Melissa to the house of Logis- 
tilla, the spirit of righteousness. There he is greeted by four damsels—Andronica, 
Fronesia, Dicilla, and Sofrosina—who minister to his needs. Harrington’s note 
(ed. 1634, p. 80) is “Logestilla’s castle, the ornaments therof, the herbs of the 
garden, all- these figure the true magnificance, glory, comfort, and utility of 
virtue. The foure Ladies sent to resue Rogero, are the foure Cardinall vertues, 
which being well united together, are able to overthrow whole navies of vicious 
pleasures.” 

“As a writer in the Eclectic Magazine (26:9) points out, Bunyan was un- 
familiar in actual experience with castles situated on precipitous heights: “We 
have often puzzled our brains to conceive, especially in Bedfordshire, and look- 
ing at hills which you were tempted to kick out of your road...how Bunyan 
. . . . has yet sketched an outline of scenery in the ‘Pilgrim’ so free, so 
varied, so bold and so studded with lofty hills.’ The mansion of the Hillers- 
dons, often referred to as Bunyan’s model for the House Beautiful, is situ- 
ated on level ground. In the romances, however, the castles crown high moun- 
tains, up which the adventurer must struggle, like Christian, “upon his hands 
and his knees, because of the steepness of the place.” See Huon of Burdeux, ed. 
Lee, E.E.T.S., pp. 373, 380, 418—the steep ascent to the Adamant Castle, guarded 
by a dragon; Amadis (1664), pt. v, c.4; Palmerin of England (1639), bk. i, c. 27— 
castles placed on “an unmeasurable height” and reached with great difficulty; 
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heroes who found the approach to the castle blocked by a narrow 
passage in which two chained lions were stationed to guard the way 
would form a lengthy catalogue.** The hill, the narrow passage, 
and the lions, as well as the runaway cravens who warn Christian of 
the terrors in his path,** link the House Beautiful with the defended 
palace of romance, an entrance to which can be secured only by the 
hero destined by fate to succeed. When Christian has passed the 
obstacles and has been received by the porter and the damsels, his 
entertainment proceeds in a thoroughly orthodox manner; instead of 
the round of social calls and the doubtfully pleasant ministrations 
of Patience which the Red Cross Knight undergoes, Christian is 
regaled with food and conversation and ushered to the most magnifi- 





Palmerin d’Oliva (1637), pt. i, c. 16—the hero, like Christian, is overtaken by 
night before he reaches the top; Romans of Partenay, E.E.T.S., orig. ser. 22, 
pp. 199 ff.; Torrent of Portugal, ed. Halliwell, 1842, p. 10 f.; Ford’s Montelion 
(1700, orig. ed. before 1616), cc. 5, 10, 11 (these two last reflect following incidents 
in P. P.; see below); Palmerin of England, pt. ii., c. 12—where the hero at the 
top of the hill is, like Christian, received by four damsels. 

* When Christian has scrambled up the hill, “he entered into a very narrow 
passage” and “espied two Lions in the way,” blocking the only approach to 

J the castle. The porter informs Christian that the lions are placed there for “trial 

of faith”—that they are chained and will do him no harm if he passes boldly be- 
tween them. Episodes from three romances parallel this incident most remarkably : 
(1) Torrent of Portugal, ed. Halliwell, pp. 10 ff—the hero finds the entrance to the 
castle guarded by a lion and a lioness, whose appearance so daunts him that 
he does not dare to proceed until a lady comes from the castle, takes him 
by the hand, and leads him between them; (2) Ford’s Montelion, as above, cc. 
5, 10, 11—two lions defend a narrow drawbridge before “a most stately 
Palace” occupied by damsels, terrify the hero by their roars, but fawn at 
his feet when he passes between them; (3) Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, ed. Som- 
mer, 1889, bk. xvii, c. 14—Lancelot finds two lions keeping the entrance to 
the Grail castle, draws his sword to force his way, hears a voice telling him that 
faith is of more avail than steel, and passes between them without harm. These 
romances were available in several editions during Bunyan’s youth. See also 
Valentine and Orson, 1571, cc. 30, 45, 47; Don Belianis, 1598, pt. i, c. 2; pt. iii, 
c. 38; Palmerin d’ Oliva, 1637, pt. ii, c. 41; Primaleon of Greece, 1619, bk. i, cc. 
15, 16, 18; bk. ii, c. 4; Don Flores of Greece, 3d ed., 1664, c. 9; Palmendeos, 1589, 
cc. 3, 20, 24; The Mirrour of Knighthood, pt. i. (n. d.), c. 44; pt. ii (1599), c. 
62; pt. vi (1598), cc. 17, 19; pt. vii (1598), c. 3; pt. viii (1599), cc. 15, 25; pt. ix 
(1601), cc. 4,16. 

“ This detail occurs also in connection with the later adventure in the Val- 
ley of the Shadow, and is discussed in my article on that episode; see above, n. 10. 
Numerous parallels clearly show that suspense was frequently created by the 
romance writers in this manner. 
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cent chamber of the house;*” on the succeeding days of his visit, 
moreover, he is shown the “rarities” of the castle—its library, its 
museum of curiosities, its armory;** he is taken to see the view from 
the battlements; and, on the eve of his departure, the damsels present 
him with a complete equipment of armor, array him in it from head 


* Nowhere in the houses and inns of Bedfordshire could Bunyan have experi- 
enced hospitality so dignified, so stately. Compare to the sequence of events 
in Christian’s entertainment this passage from The Mirrour of Knighthood, pt. 
ii, c. 15: “...the Gentlewoman went vuto the Knight of the Sunne, and tooke 
him by the hand and lead him vp into the castle, whereas he was serued and 
banketted, with Comfits, and diuers sorts of fruits & other things, till such 
time as supper was made readie, so they sat downe and were serued with 
diuers kindes of meats, in as ample manner as could be...And in all this while 
there appeared not in the castle one Knight, but Gentlewomen and householde 
seruants...And in talking of this and other things wherein they most delighted, 
they passed the time away till it was time to goe to take their rest, then 
ther came two Gentlewomen with two siluer candlesticks, and candles therein, 
whereby the Knight of the Sun perceiued that it was time for his departure to 
bed, and taking leaue of that faire gentlewoman, hee went with the other 
two, who brought him vnto a chamber which was very faire and richly hanged, 
in the which was a rich bed, wherefore he greatly maruayled at the honour which 
they did vnto him.” The conversation at the table between Christian and the 
damsels is of the absent Lord of the Hill and his great deeds; so in Don Belianis, 
c. 18, the supper conversation is of the Knight of the Golden Image and his 
prowess; see also Orlando Furioso, trans. Harington, 1634, c. 17, s. 16 ff. 


* Cf. Johnson’s Seven Champions, 1696 (orig. ed. 1596) pt. i., c. 6, where 
the hero is taken by a damsel “to over-view the Rarities of the Castle;” ibid., pt. 
ii, c. 4, where the host exhibits to the Champions “the Curiosities of his 
Habitation ;” Mirrour of Knighthood, pt. ii. c. 26; pt. vi, c. 3. In both episodes 
from Johnson an armory, as in the House Beautiful, is included among the rooms 
exhibited; in the episodes from the Mirrour of Knighthood the heroes are shown 
rooms in which, by pictures and inscriptions, the fame of great knights is pre- 
served. Such rooms correspond to the library of the House Beautiful, where 
are histories which record the deeds of Christian heroes as well as prophecies of 
deeds to come; so in Amadis, pt. vi (1652) c. 54, knights are led by their host” 
“ ..to see the excellencie of the house and the Library...,” which contains the 
books of Medea and other prophecies as well as the registers of all the noble knights 
in the world. These Halls of Fame are very common in romance: see Mirrour of 
Knighthood, pt. ii, c. 36; pt. iii, cc. 7, 27; Moderatus, 1595, c. 11; Seven Cham- 
pions, pt. ii, c. 21; Arthur of Little Britain (trans. Berners, ed. Utterson, 1814) 
c. 43; Palmerin of England, pt. i, c. 12; etc. To the “Engines” of the House 
Beautiful the most interesting parallel is the “House of the Ensignes” (spelled 
“Engnes” in the chapter heading) in Palmerin of England, pt. i, c. 40, which 
contains, like Bunyan’s chamber, the relics of many famous warriors in days 
gone by. 
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to foot, gird on his sword, and conduct him courteously a distance on 
his way.*® A romantic episode fully developed in Pilgrim’s Progress 
is, in short, but partially outlined in The Faerie Queene. 

The only point at which the two incidents at all remarkably touch 
each other is at the close, where the vision granted the Red Cross 
Knight of the New Hierusalem from the Mount of Contemplation 
may be held to parallel Christian’s sight of the Delectable Mountains 
from the top of the House Beautiful, his subsequent glimpse of the 
Celestial City from the Delectable Mountains, and his final sight 
of his heavenly home from Beulah Land. Yet, even here, the parallel 
is not close in detail; if Bunyan drew from Spenser, he chose only 
the broadest outlines and diverged from his model in all matters of 
circumstance.*° And, in weighing the importance of the general 
similarity between Spenser’s scene and Bunyan’s group of scenes, the 
possibility of an independent obligation to biblical, devotional, and 
chivalric sources must not be left unconsidered. Both knew, from 
their Bible reading, Moses’ sight of Palestine from Mount Pisgah and 
of God from Mount Sinai, Ezekiel’s vision of the heavenly city from 
“a very high mountain,” and John’s revelation of the holy Jerusalem 
from a similar eminence.*! Both must have known, from their ac- 
quaintance with Puritan homiletic and tractarian literature, “the way 


"Since Christian, immediately upon leaving the House Beautiful, fights his 
battle with Apollyon in the valley below, it is appropriate that the damsels 
should have furnished him with armor. The ladies of romance frequently perform 
such an office for heroes who, having been entertained in their palaces, are about to 
enter upon a desperate adventure: cf. Don Belianis, pt. i, cc. 2, 10; Gerileon, 1583, 
cc. 6, 8; Don Flores, c. 5; Mirrour of Knighthood, pt. i, c. 31; Palladine of Eng- 
land, 2d ed., c. 28; Blanchardyn and Eglantine, c. 19; Seven Champions, pt. 
i, c. 1; pt. ii, c. 5. These episodes contain other details that are reminiscent 
of Christian’s entertainment. The fact that Christian’s combat is fought in the 
valley below the castle where he has been entertained is paralleled in John- 
son’s Tom a Lincoln (Thoms, Early Eng. Prose Romances, 1907, p. 644, pt. i, 
c. 6) and elsewhere. Frequently the hero sallies out to fight a battle in be- 
half of the damsels at whose hands he has received armor: see Palmerim d’Oliva, 
pt. i, cc. 22, 53; Sir Degore (Utterson, Select Pieces, London, 1825, p. 142 ff.). 

“Note that Bunyan, unlike Spenser, did not give his hero a view of the 
road which he was later to follow. From the Delectable Mountains, Christian 
can see the splendor of the city only by means of a perspective glass. 

“ Deut. 34:1; Exodus 19; Ezek. 40:2; Rev. 21:10. See also Acts 7:2; Pet. 1: 
9; Isaiah 33:17; Luke 9:28 ff. Bunyan in his sermons refers to these passages 
(1:130a, 149a, 284a, 284; 2:143b, 148a, 153b, 211b, 278b, 503a; 3:154b). Spenser 
(F.Q. 8:10:53-4) compares the mountain to Sinai, the Mount of Olives, and 
Parnassus. 
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of eying God in heavenly Meditation’*? and the mystic glimpses of 
heaven, while on mountain tops of spiritual experience, which form 
the chief consolation of harassed saints on earth.** Moreover, both 
Spenser and Bunyan were well read in romance. In Arthur of Lit- 
tle Britain both could have read how the hero climbed a high moun- 
tain and saw from there “the castell of the Clere Toure, whereon 
there were pynacles of brighte cristall, and it dyde shyne so against 
the son, that no man could clereli loke ayenst it”;** in Huon of Bur- 
deux both could have seen, through the eyes of Huon and Esclarmonde, 
from the top of a lofty hill, the distant Momur, Oberon’s faerie city, 
glowing with unearthly light.‘° In later romances, Bunyan could 
have reinforced these memories by several similar descriptions—by 
Don Belianis’ view of Antioch, with its numberless turrets; “. . . and 
the sun reverberating on them, made the city seem of a burning 
Flame’**—by St George’s glimpse, from a mountain-top, of “. . . 
the city of Argenia, shining against the Sun . . .”, so brilliantly that 
he was lost ‘n amazement and considered it well named the City of 
Silver.*? ‘may question whether these images from the romances, 


“A chapter heading (c. 2) of Joseph Symonds’ The Fixed Eye, or the Mind- 
ful Heart, London, 1653. 

“ Some passages from 17th-century religious literature come remarkably close to 
Bunyan’s description. Cf. Wm. Gurnall, The Christian in Compleat Armour, 
as above, pt. iii, p. 246: “When the Soul stands upon this Pisgah of Meditation, 
looking by an eye of faith through the perspective of the promise, upon all the 
great and precious things laid up by a faithful God for him; It is easy to despise 
the Worlds love and wrath when there, but alas it is hard for us to get up 
thither, who are so short-breath’d, and soon tyred with a few steps up this 
Mount of God. ..Who will lift me up to this high, holy Hill of Meditation. .?” 
Note that Gurnall’s figure contains the perspective glass through which Chris- 
tian viewed the Celestial City. Vaughan, in his Ascension Hymn, uses the same 
figure. See also Gurnall, pt. iii, pp. 141, 333, where he couples the conception 
with the figure of a pilgrimage. 

“Trans. Lord Berners, ed. Utterson (from Redborne’s (?)1520 ed.), Lon- 
don, 1814, c. 100. Note that Christian sees the city from the top of the Hill 
called Clear, and that in Beulah Land “the reflection of the Sun upon the City (for 
the City was pure Gold) was so extremely glorious, that they could not, as yet, 
with open eyes behold it.” 

“Ed. Lee, E.E.T.S., pp. 587, 596. Macarthur, J. of E. and G. Philol., 4: 236 
ff, cites this passage as a source for the episode in Spenser. 

“ Don Belianis, pt. i. c. 46. 

Seven Champions, pt. i, c. 16. This episode is in connection with the 
hero’s entertainment by a queen and a bevy of damsels, and with the conquest of 
a Dark Valley. See also ibid., c. 11; pt. ii, c. 5, where St. George climbs another 
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joined with those from the other literature which Bunyan knew,** 
were not enough, without Spenser, to provide the material for Bun- 
yan’s conception. 

Independence from Spenser may be considered equally possible in 
his account of Christian’s combat with Apollyon. Here the similarity 
to the battle between the Red Cross Knight and the dragon is any- 
thing but marked. True, Apollyon is called a dragon;*® but he has 
only his wings, his roaring, and a dangerous way of throwing out 
fire and smoke to identify him with the species;*° in other respects 
he belongs to another family of monsters. His strangely composite 
appearance (“‘. . . the monster was hideous to behold; he was clothed 
with scales like a fish, and they are his pride; he had wings like a 
dragon, feet like a bear, and out of his belly came fire and smoke; and 
his mouth was as the mouth of a lion’’) is a union between scattered 
phrases in the Bible and the romance description of similar monsters 





mountain and discovers another royal city; and Montelion, cc. 10, 11, where the 
hero “.. . . ascended a high mountain, whose lofty top discover’d to his eye the fair 
Turrets of the Enchanted Tower, which glitter’d as if it had been framed of massy 
Gold, which drove him into Admiration. ..” 

“A section on “How the Pilgrim had a fair sight of the heavenly Jerusalem,” 
in Simon Patrick’s Parable of the Pilgrim, published thirteen years before Pil- 
grim’s Progress, is closer to Bunyan’s account than is Spenser’s. Bunyan’s al- 
legory is, however, like Patrick’s in no other detail; and Bunyan may well have 
written as independently of Patrick as of Spenser. 

“ The word occurs three times in the narrative of the battle; in Worldly Wise- 
man’s prophecy and in the rhyme appended to an early cut the word also ap- 
pears; in the Second Part (ed. Brown, p. 402), Apollyon is called a serpent; 
everywhere else he is called a fiend. Note that in the Bible (Is. 51:9: Rev. 
12:9) and in romance (Sir Degore, ed. Utterson, p. 129; Guy of Warwick, ed. 
Schleich, 1. 5949; Arthur of Little Britain, ed. Utterson, c. 47; etc.) the terms 
dragon and fiend are confused. 

“For dragon-fights which are closer to the Apollyon combat than is Spenser's 
narrative, see Tom a Lincoln, as above, pt. i, c. 6; Amadis, pt. v, c. 1; Don 
Belianis, pt. i, c. 18; Valentine and Orson, c. 45; Mirrour of Knighthood, pt. 
ii, c. 4; pt. v.,c. 13. In these narratives the sequence of events is in general that 
which Bunyan’s story follows: The dragon blows out smoke, rushes on the hero, 
and overturns him; he recovers his footing, deals the beast a mortal blow, 
and dispatches her. Apollyon’s roaring is abundantly paralleled in the romances, 
and so is Christian’s prayer of thanksgiving at the end of the battle: see Mir- 
rour of Knighthood, pt. ii, c. 62; pt.. iii, c. 14; pt. v, c. 13; Don Belianis, pt. i, cc. 
2, 4-18; Primaleon, bk. ii, cc. 32, 33; Palmerin of England, pt. i. c. 32; Guy 
of Warwick, ed. Schleich, 1. 7272 f; etc. Bunyan’s phrase “hidious to behold” 
is one often used to describe romantic dragons. 
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with diverse features synthetically compounded.*' The “fliting” 
which, as we have seen, owes much to the “Christian and Satan” 
dialogues of Puritan literature, has its chivalric associations not with 
the monster-battles but with conflicts between two knights or between 
a knight and a giant, wherein both combatants possess the power of 
speech and a delight in mutual defiance.*? Indeed, in the passage of 
arms which follows, Apollyon comports himself much more after 
the fashion of a “savage knight” or a “griesly mountain of mankind” 
than according to the habits of such dragons as Spenser drew: he 
beheld his puny adversary “with a disdainful countenence”; he “fast 
made at him, throwing Darts as thick as Hail”; after the sore combat 
had lasted above half a day, he closed with Christian, knocked the 
sword from his hand, wrestled with him, threw him, pressed him 
nigh to death, and rained blows to make a full end of this good man.** 
The episode in Pilgrim’s Progress is a chemical union of memories 
from a broad range of chivalric literature. Whereas Spenser’s nar- 


* Job 41:15-26; Rev. 9:17; 13:2. The phrase “feet like a bear”, added in 
the 2d ed., also comes from Rev. 13:2, and “spake like a dragon” from Rev. 
13:11. See also Dan. 7:4; 2 Sam. 22:9; Ezek. 29:4. The name of the mon- 
ster comes from Rev. 9:11. Bunyan, however, had no biblical authority for 
the phrase “he had wings like a dragon”; for the dragons of the Bible are 
properly jackels or serpents. In combining these scattered biblical phrases 
Bunyan created a monster of the sort dear to romancers. A dragon of Valentine 
and Orson, c. 45, was “winged like a Fowl”, had “skin covered with red scales”, 
“the feet of a Lion’’, and cast out of her mouth smoke like fire; the Endriagus of 
Amadis, bk. iii, c. 10, is a composite of bear, lion, and man; the Fauno of 
the Mirrour of Knighthood, pt. iii, c. 14, is lion, bull, man, and elephant; the 
Patagon of Primaleon, bk. ii, cc. 32, 33, had “...the face of a Dogge, great 
eares, which hang down upon his shoulders, his teeth sharpe and big, standing out 
of his mouth very much; his feete are like a Harts, and he ronneth very light- 
ly. . .’. Compare Bunyan’s monster in the Second Part (ed. Brown, p. 154) 
that “was like unto no one Beast upon the Earth.” 

" The flitings of romance are too common to require illustration. 

® Malory’s description of Gareth’s battle with the Knight of the Red Laundes 
(Morte d’Arthur, ed. Sommer, bk. viii, c. 17) is like Bunyan’s in that Gareth loses 
his sword, is crushed to the ground, rezains his feet, recovers his sword, and ends 
the battle victoriously. For the lost sword, see The Knight of the Swanne, ed. 
Thoms, p. 758. For the dart-throwing see Bevis of Hampton, E.E.TS., p. 931; 
Palmerin d’Oliva, pt. i, c. 26; Guy of Warwick, Caius MS., E.E.T.S., 1. 10286 
ff. The wrestling and throwing is common; see especially Orson’s fight with 
Valentine, V. and O., c. 13. Bunyan’s phrase “This sore Combat lasted for above 
half a day” is a familiar one to readers of the romances; a number of other 
phrases which Bunyan uses show that the romances as well as the Bible in- 
fluenced his style. : 
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rative pertains almost exclusively to the dragon combats of Valentine 
and Orson, Bevis, Huon, and other romances,®* Bunyan’s Apollyon 
is not only the dragon but also the sagittary, the giant, the centaur, 
the misshapen and ugly monster of this and that romance,*° the 
Endriagus of Amadis, the Fauno of the Mirrour of Knighthood,** 
the ‘“meruaylous beaste” of Oliver of Castile,®" the Satan of Puritan 
demonology and of Bunyan’s own religious experience, all combined 
so as to produce an individuality of its own. 

The accounts in The Faerie Queene and in Pilgrim’s Progress agree 
in no essential detail until, in the latter, Apollyon has fled and Chris- 
tian, sorely wounded, is restored by “an hand, with some of the 
leaves of the Tree of Life, the which Christian took, and applyed to 
the wounds that he had received in the Battel, and was healed im- 
mediately.” Here, indeed, one recollects the goodly Tree of Life in 
Spenser’s eleventh canto, from which flowed a trickling stream of balm 
that deadly wounds could heal and that saved the knight from death 
when the heat and venom of the dragon had overcome him. If the 
two battles were more alike in other details, if the leaves rather than 
the balm of the tree had restored Spenser’s hero, if the Red Cross 


See Wells, Spenser’s Dragon, Mod. Lang. Notes, 41: 143 ff, for a discussion 
of Spenser’s sources. Because he has considered only metrical romances—re- 
garded as crude and old-fashioned by men of Spenser’s class and age—Wells’ 
conclusions are not wholly reliable. 

* Compare the Centaur of the Mirrour of Knighthood, pt. vii, c. 3, who roars, 
throws trees like darts, hurls his adversary to the ground and tumbles him up 
and down in an unusually violent fashion; the Brama, ibid, pt. ii, c. 62, a com- 
posite beast who breathes out fire and smoke—after he is slain, the victorious 
knight, like Christian, offers a prayer of thanksgiving; and the “terrible monster 
...of a very great & strange making,” ibid, pt. v, c. 18. The most interesting 
of these monsters is the griffin, in the struggle with which Huon loses his sword, 
and after vanquishing which he prays in thanksgiving and is healed of his 
wounds by the Water of Life. (Huon of Burdeux, ed. Lee, E.E.T.S., p. 432 ff). 

* Amadis, bk. iii., c. 10; Mirrour of Knighthood, pt. iii, c. 14. These similar 
incidents are in general parallel to Bunyan’s narrative, and are especially inter- 
esting because of their sequels. Knights, visiting the scene of the battles in later 
years, find the marks of the struggles and monuments which perpetuate the re- 
nown of the victors; so in the Second Part of Pilgrim’s Progress, the later band 
of pilgrims find similar marks of Christian’s battle and a monument to his 
fame. 

* Reprinted from de Worde’s ed. of 1518 by Graves, London, 1898, cc. 55, 56: 
a narrative of a long and dangerous combat, rather strikingly like Bunyan’s in 
atmosphere and details. It ends with the miraculous healing of the hero's 
wounds, as does the episode in Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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Knight had availed himself of the virtues of the tree at the end of his 
conflict rather than in the middle, if the Bible did not contain a pas- 
sage in honor of the tree which must have been known to both auth- 
ors,°*® if Bunyan’s sermons did not contain references to the tree*® 
which indicate the development of a conception based on the Bible 
and on theological metaphor®® rather than on Spenser’s poem, if 
similar episodes were not to be found in Bevis and in Huon—ro- 
mances known to Bunyan as to Spenser,** if dozens of desperate con- 
flicts in the romances were not brought to a close with suggestively 


® Rev. 2:7: “To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life...” 
(Note that Spenser’s knight has not yet overcome when he eats of the tree— 
Bunyan has clung closer to the letter of the text); Rev. 22:2 and Ezek. 47: 
12, where the healing properties of the leaves are mentioned. The hand which 
comes bearing the leaves to Christian is taken from Ezek. 2:9. Every detail is 
biblical; yet the episode is not biblical, but romantic. 

"The idea of the leaves being used for healing is repeated in P.P. (Stock’s 
facsimile ed., p. 177) and in the Holy War (Works, ed. Stebbing, 3:86a). The 
conception of relief after spiritual wounding is often symbolized by the wine and 
oil poured into the wounds of the traveller by the good Samaritan (Works, 
3:241a, 340a, 507b) and sometimes by the serpent on the pole which healed the 
wounds of the Israelites in the wilderness (1:255b). In 1675 (2: 155b) Bunyan 
anticipated two details of Christian’s battle by writing that grace “can help 
us when we are down; it can heal us when we are wounded.” And in writing the 
Holy City, 1665, Bunyan discussed the leaves of the tree at length (1 :335) in 
a way that implies the development of the conception some thirteen years before 
Pilgrim’s Progress was published. 

© The figures used to symbolize spiritual relief by the Puritan writers were 
various: manna, a white stone, a cordial, a drop of the sweetness of heaven, 
the blood of Christ, and the Water of Life. Gurnall, op. cit., pt. iii, p. 33, com- 
pares it to “the Weapon Salve, that cures wounds at a distance”. John Jewell, 
Certain Sermons (1583), Works, ed. Parker Society, p. 1038, closes an account of 
the Christian’s conflict with Satan with the words:”...so shall we, like faithful 
soldiers of our captain Christ, manfully . . . resist all the assaults and quench al! 
the fiery darts of the wicked; then shall we eat of the fruit in the midst 
of paradise. . .” Gurnall, 3:177, says of the translated Bible: “God hath gra- 
ciously ordained it, that the most useful and necessary Truths for afflicted Saints 
hang, as I may say, on the lower boughs of this Tree of Life, within the reach of 
a poor Christian...” See also Downame, op. cit., p. 61. 

“These parallels have been frequently cited in Spenser criticism. Bevis is 
restored, after his battle with the Cologne dragon, by falling into a fountain; 
Huon is healed of his wounds by water from the Fountain of Life in a garden 
where the Tree of Life is growing. St. George, in his battle with the Egyptian 
dragon (Seven Champions, pt. i, c. 2), is healed once by leaping under a 
magical orange tree, and again by eating one of the oranges. Johnson may 
here have profited by reeding The Faerie (ueene. 
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parallel instances of miraculous healing,®* the coincidence between 
Pilgrim’s Progress and The Faerie Queene at this point would be more 
astonishing than it actually is. As matters stand, we have little real 
evidence that the parallel, like others previously discussed, is not 
a coincidence in every sense of the term, occasioned by a mutual de- 
pendence upon religious and chivalric sources. 

The best evidence for a direct relationship between Bunyan and 
Spenser does not, however, concern the parallels between individual 
episodes, which, as we have seen, are not extremely close, and which 
each author could have drawn from a common literary tradition; it 
consists rather in the fact that these episodes occur in the same order 
in the two works. The entertainment of the hero at a wayside castle, 
the view of the heavenly city from an eminence,®* the immediately 
succeeding battle with a monster,®* his defeat, and the magical re- 
storation of the wounded hero—the series of incidents has a con- 
vincing force which the single incidents in themselves almost wholly 
lack. Yet even this sequence is not peculiar to The Faerie Queene 
and to Pilgrim’s Progress. It is the sequence which the allegory of 
a typical Christian experience would naturally suggest, one which 
the Puritan system of salvation conventionally followed. Union with 
the church gives rise to a state of mystical rapture, when Heaven is 
visibly present; an inevitable reaction plunges the convert into the 
Valley of Humiliation where, after a battle with the tempter, his 
wounded spirit is healed by divine consolation.** This sequence is, 


Cf. particularly Oliver of Castile, as above, cc. 55, 56: the combat between 
Arthur and the marvelous beast, much like the Apollyon episode, closes with the 
miraculous healing of the hero’s wounds by ointment and a root brought by an 
angel in the guise of a white knight. In Palmerin d’Oliva, 1637, pt. i, c. 16, three 
magical ladies heal the hero’s wounds, sustained in a dragon-fight, with water 
brought from a fountain of life. Water from a river of Paradise heals wounds in 
the Morte Arthure, Thornton MS., E.E.T.S., p. 80, and the balm used for Christ’s 
anointing in Ferumbras, E.E.T\S., ex. ser. 34, p. 20. A magic well serves a similar 
purpose in the Mirrour of Knighthood, pt. viii, c. 25, and leaves from a certain 
shrub in Oceander, c. 17. See also Gerileon, c. 11; Don Belianis, pt. i, cc. 9, 37; 
Don Flores, c. 4; Valentine and Orson, c. 21; The Four Sons of Aymon, E.E.TSS., 
ex. ser. 34, p. 277; Morte d’Arthur, bk. vi, c. 15; Palladine of England, c. 18; etc. 

* Yet Christian sees only the Delectable Mountains from the House Beautiful 
—the Celestial City much later. 

“Note, however, that in The Faerie Queene a journey of indefinite extent and 
duration intervenes between the entertainment and the battle. 

* Perkins, in his Order of the Causes of Salvation and Damnation, Works, as 
above, p. 91f, divides the process of spiritual triai into four parts: (1) the 
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moreover, that in which similar events are ordinarily arranged in the 
romances. Nothing is more common than for a knight, entertained 
by fair ladies in a castle for a series of days, to enter immediately 
after into a desperate conflict which renders necessary miraculous 
restoration at its close. With such a series of events, too, certain ro- 
mances connect details which are found reflected in Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress and not in The Faerie Queene—the lions and the other defences of 
the castle, the rarities which the damsels exhibit to their visitor, the 
arms which they present to him at his departure, the steep hill which 
the hero descends to the scene of the conflict, and his subsequent 
journey through the terrors of the Dark Valley. Such evidence indi- 
cates that not even a similar arrangement of details in the two narra- 
tives may be taken as an indisputable proof of direct borrowing. 
However, I trust that I have said nothing which will make it ap- 
pear that I regard an influence exerted by Spenser upon Bunyan as 
impossible. I do, indeed, regard such an influence as unlikely; I 
believe that the evidence is far from conclusive and that it is fully 
capable of another interpretation. Yet the evidence still remains 
to be evaluated as one wills; the parallels are still parallels; and the 
possibility of an influence may be increased by the fact that Bunyan 
needed to have read only three cantos of Spenser’s first book in or- 
der to have gained as much knowledge of the poem as has been 
claimed for him. But, even though this possibility is granted, we 
must also grant that other influences were paramount in the molding 
of Bunyan’s mind—that the knightly heroes of romance, their ad- 
ventures, their courtly customs, their conquests over monsters, and 





preparation—arming with spiritual armor; (2) the combat—Satan vs. Christian 
(3) the fall—“the souldier through infirmite fainteth, beeing subdued by the 
power of the enemie”; (4) the spiritual remedy. Bunyan’s Map Shewing the 
Order and Causes of Salvation (Works, 4:421) gives the events in this order: 
“3. To the elect comes by the convenent effectual calling. 4. By which is 
given the Holy Ghost and the operations of it. 5. Which causeth sound con- 
victions of sin. 6. Whereat the soul is cast down. 7. Which occasioneth Satan 
to tempt to despair. 8. Which driveth the soul to the promise.” This is also the 
order of events in Christ’s temptation; see Perkins’ Combate Between Christ and 
the Divell Expounded, as above, p. 6: after the exaltation of the baptism came 
temptation in a wilderness place; after the devil was put to flight, came angels 
and ministered unto him. See Wm. Bridge, On Temptation, Works, 1:127: “After 
our greatest enjoyments of God, usually follow the greatest temptations of 
Satan”. Converts were often warned that an attack by Satan would follow 
union with the church. 
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their passage through frightful regions from which none but the 
dauntless returned, becoming interpreted in his maturer years in 
terms of religious experience and attaching to themselves the meta- 
phors and conceptions of the Bible and theology, were the images that 
haunted Bunyan’s mind and found their way out in the form of such 
episodes of Pilgrim’s Progress as we have been discussing. Into the 
imaginative synthesis, which is the real source of Pilgrim’s Progress, 
diverse elements entered in permanent union, as the result of a slow 
growth which began in Bunyan’s boyhood and which embraced the 
interests of his maturity—elements which include the Bible, the popu- 
lar romances, the commonplaces of theological phraseology, as well 
as the men that Bunyan knew and all that he had seen, heard, or 
experienced. If The Faerie Queene had a part in this synthesis, this 
part, it is clear, can not have been large. Both as a romance and 
as a religious allegory, it was but one among many. 
HAROLD GOLDER 
The American University. 











VIII 


FRENCH INTEREST IN QUAKERS BEFORE 
VOLTAIRE 


N SPITE of Lanson’s well known edition of Voltaire’s Lettres 
Philosophiques, students have shown comparatively little curiosity 
concerning the implications which might be drawn from the num- 
ber of those letters which deal with Quakers and from the fact that 
those four letters are the first of the series. Lanson, without making 
any claim to completeness, has suggested possible sources other than 
personal contact for Voltaire’s knowledge of Quakers, and Morize* has 
called attention to an account of them given by Sorbiére. Nevertheless 
the actual extent of French interest in Quakers, and the number of 
publications concerning them were far greater than either of the above 
commentaries would suggest. 

It would be quite impossible to prove that any particular account 
of the English Quakers already published when Voltaire wrote served 
as the source of his information. The peculiarities of this sect which 
impressed the French, arousing curiosity or hostility proportionate to 
the observer’s orthodoxy, are the same for all. The question whether 
Voltaire’s account is based wholly on personal observations or whether 
some of his statements are borrowed from other sources is, after all, 
of relatively small importance. In point of fact I have been unable 
to discover proof of any textual borrowing on his part. It is notable 
that Voltaire wrote more interestingly concerning the Quakers than 
either his predecessors or his followers, so that he may be said to 
have fixed in the French mind and in literature a conventional figure 
of the Quaker, who resembles the real Quaker in about the same de- 
gree as Voltaire’s analysis resembles him, and who, becoming more 
and more idealized, found his final expression in the Quaker of Chat- 
terton. ' 

My present purpose is, without attempting to identify book sources 
for Voltaire’s Quaker, to show by multiplying instances similar to 
those mentioned by Morize that Quakerism, almost from the very 
inception of the movement, aroused curiosity in France, was written 


*Morize: Samuel Sorbiére (1610-1670) et son “Voyage en Angleterre” (1664) 
in R.H.L. 1907. vol. XIV p. 231. 
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about and defined almost before it was defined by its own people. 
While other independent sects were passed by or classed without dis- 
tinction among the Anabaptists, the Quakers were always referred 
to as the most interesting sect in England and, after the established 
church and the Presbyterians, the most important. The same Sor- 
biére just mentioned wrote: “Je vois bien que vous attendez en cet 
endroit que je vous parle des Quakers ou des Trembleurs et de toutes 
les sectes que l’on dit qu’il y a en Angleterre.”* His attitude is cer- 
tainly not that of one telling a wondering public of a novelty, but 
of one correcting a common misconception. 

George Fox, the quiet and unspectacular founder of the Quaker 
movement, seems to have passed unnoticed in France and possibly 
the Quakers would have received no more attention than many other 
sects which flourished in seventeenth-century England had it not been 
for the sensational case of James Naylor, who, whether the more 
conservative followers of Fox wished to acknowledge him or not, was 
indelibly associated in the popular mind with the Quaker movement. 
His triumphal entry into Bristol in imitation of Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem, his trial and condemnation for blasphemy before a special 
committee of Parliament, were immediately published in France by 
the official news gazette of Cromwell, known as Les Nouvelles Or- 
dinaires. The case was there reported in November and December 
1656 and was immediately copied and recounted with considerable 
charm by Loret in La Muse Historique.* 


Un Galand digne de Tonnerre 
S’est découvert en Angleterre 
(Natif, pourtant, du méme lieu) 
Soy-disant envoyé de Dieu. 

De plus, par une audace extresme 
S’avoiiant Fils de Dieu luy-mesme, 
Il témoigna de grands dédains 
Contre les superbes mondains, 

Il fait le modéré, le sage, 

Tl est modeste en son langage, 

Il est doux comme une brébis 
Porte de forts simples habits, 

Et n’a pour se garder des crotes 
Souliers, bas, brodequins ny botes. 


*Sorbiére: Relation d’un voyage en Angleterre. Paris. 1664. 1666 and 1669. 
*La Muse Historique, Dec. 23, 1656, ed. Ch. Livet. Paris 1857-1891. 
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Enfin ce plaisant Suborneur 
Contrefaizant Notre-Seigneur 
Allégue mainte prophétie, 
Et tranche tout net du Messie, 
Presche fort la moralité 
Et d’ordinaire est escorté 
D’environ dix ou douze Apétres 
Tous grands dizeurs de Patenétres. 
Les magistrats dudit Pays 
De son impudence ébays 
L’ont mis, et Messieurs ses Disciples, 
Dans les prisons 4 portes triples 
Ou veillent quantité d’Argus 
Le croyant un Simon Magus, 
Qui pourrait par son art magique 
A ses geoliers faire la nique. 
On parle fort diversement 
De ce suprenant garnement. 
La plus-part qui s’en entretiennent 
De leurs discours point ne conviennent. 
Et tant de différents récits 
Rendent mon jugement sursis, 
Ne scachant si cette avanture 
De menterie est nette et pure. 
Un hoinme assez intelligent 
Me disait en m’interrogeant, 
“Que vous semble de cette histoire? 
“Et que doit-on penser ou croire 
“De ce beau Maitre Alibiron 
“De cet éfronté Fanfaron, 
“Lequel en Fils de Dieu s’érige? 
“Sauf un meilleur avis, luy-dis-je 
“S’il est vray tout ce qu’aujourd’ huy 
“Plusieurs gens racontent de luy 
“C’est un esprit qui se détraque 
“C’est un franc hypocondriaque 
“C’est un organe de Satan 
“C’est un bizarre Charlatan 
“C’est un ridicule Athéiste 
“C’est un misérable Sophiste 
“Qui par quelques vains arguments 
“Autorize ses documents, 
“C’est un monstre d’extravagance 
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“Et c’est enfin, 4 ma croyance, 

“Que ce Messias prétendu 

“Court grand risque d’étre pendu. 
Rondement, et sans rétorique 

Voila quelle fut ma réplique. 

Je serai peutétre improuvé 

Par quelque esprit plus relevé, 

Mais chacun en son sens abonde 

Et c’est 14 le tran-tran du monde. 


Loret a few months later (June 9, 1657), gives account of two 
“Anglois Trembleurs” who came to Paris, where they tried to preach 
to the protestants at Charenton. After being coldly received there, 
because, as Loret expresses it “Calvin n’a jamais cru cela” they en- 
tered Notre Dame de Paris, where their doctrine attracted less at- 
tention than their refusal to remove their hats. 


Les trembleurs ainsi bafouez 
Eux qui croyaient étre louez 
Donnérent Charenton aux diables; 
Et l’un de ces misérables 
N’ayant pas le cerveau trop sein, 
Etant entré le lendemain 

Dans notre Eglise Capitale, 
Tout ainsi que dans une hale 
Sans avoir ni respec ny demy 

Un Dévot luy dit “Cher amy 
“Etes-vous ivre? étes vous beste? 
“—D’avoir le chapeau sur la teste 
“En ce vénérable et saint Lieu. 
“Durant le service de Dieu! 
“André, Martin, Guillaume ou Pierre, 
““Mettez les deux genoux a terre, 
‘“‘Ayez pour Dieu le coeur ouvert, 
“Ou du moins soyez découvert. 

A cette chrétienne semonce 

Il fit une absurde réponce 

Et fort insollement parla; 

Et le peuple entendant cela, 
Avec tant soit peu de furie 

Se jeta sur sa friperie; 

Et comme il était fort tétu, 

Il fut, dit-on, bien batu. 
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After these two incidents we hear no more of Quakers from Loret 
until 1663 when he reports, again using as source the official English 
gazette, that various Mutins et Trembleurs are causing trouble in 
England. But Loret quite gratuitously adds the Trembleurs to the 
Mutins and Conspirateurs mentioned by the official gazette. Loret, 
it will be noticed, always uses the translation trembleur instead of the 
English word Quaker. Robinet, Loret’s successor as rhyming chron- 
icler, was the first to introduce the English word in France, and to 
him also belongs the honor of narrating, if not of inventing, the first: 
Quaker in French fiction, when in 1667, he tells the story of Le 
Quaquer Amoureux in which the morals of the Quaquer do not appear 
in an altogether admirable light. The author’s intention, however, 
was not malicious, for he concludes with a sigh that all the hypo- 
crites who seduce young ladies are not to be found among the Quakers, 
nor even in England. The story goes as follows: 


Un de ces gens a Trogne bléme 
Plus que d’un jeiineur de Caréme, 
Qu’on nomme Quaquers ou Trembleurs, 
A cause que ces bons Messieurs, 
De propos délibéré, tremblent, 
Quand dans leurs temples ils s’assemblent, 
S’etant senty navré au Coeur 
Par un objet plein de douceur 

Fit croire 4 cette créature 

Un peu simplette de nature 

Qu’il avait sceu, ce mande-t-on 
Par une sainte vision 

Que c’étoit un cas nécessaire 
Qu’il accomplit le doux mystére 
Aveque ses charmants appas. 

“He bien, je ne résiste pas,” 

Dit la Belle, aussi Trembleuse, 
Plus niaise que scrupuleuse, 
“Faisons du Ciel la volonté.” 
Lors le Quaquer, tout transporté 
Eut telle accointance avec elle 
Que de leur reciproque zelle, 
S’ensuivit certaine tumeur 
Laquelle causa grand’ rumeur 
Chez les parens de la Trembleuse, 
Qui, sans en étre plus honteuse, 
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Leur conta sa naiveté, 

Dont il fut mille fois pesté 
Contre ledit Quaquer impie. 
Aprés cela que l’on se fie 

A ces francs Hypocrites-la 

O Ciel! qu’il est de ces Gens-la 
Bien autre part qu’en Angleterre 
Mais las! encore, il faut s’en taire. 


The story of Naylor’s trial was given at great length in the 1660 
edition of Le Monde. The basis of this book is d’Avity, Les Estats 
empires et principautés du monde which went through several edi- 
tions, and was revised by Rocoles in 1660. Among the additions by 
Rocoles is the story of Naylor, his origins, his fanaticism and his 
trial. Rocoles believes Naylor to be the “Chef principal” of the 
sect, which is not surprising, considering the notoriety of the case; 
but aside from ignoring George Fox and other more authentic lead- 
ers, he gives some fairly accurate information about Quaker pe- 
culiarities, and is the earliest French writer, so far as I can ascertain, 
to undertake an analysis of their doctrine. The source of Rocoles’ 
information about Naylor is evidently the same official gazette from 
which Loret’s story is drawn, but he seems to have had other knowl- 
edge as well, for his remarks on Naylor’s excesses are tempered as 
follows: 


Il est mal-aisé de dire avec certitude qu’elles sont toutes les opinions de 
ces gens-l4. Pource qu’ils n’ont fait corps que depuis quelques années 
et que dans les écrits qu’ils ont imprimés l’on ne voit pas d’articles de foi, 
mais seulement une espéce de galimatias ou Stile d’Ecriture Sainte. Quel- 
quesuns leur imputent entr’autres choses de ne mettre point de distinction 
dans les personnes de la Trinité, de vouloir que Christ habite corporellement 
en eux, et de nier la Resurrection des morts; mais ce qu’on peut afirmer 
positivement de leur profession et de leur croyance c’est qu’ils se disent 
tous illuminez et guidez par l’esprit de Dieu; que bien souvent quand ils 
prient qu’ils tremblent ou grimagent comme des Anthousiastes, qu’ils pré- 
tendent que leurs inspirations sont bien plus infaillibles que les enseigne- 
ments de la Bible, et qu’étant les véritables Saincts d’Israil quoy que ce soit 
tous des gens de peu, ils ne doivent nulle révérence aux Magistrats, ny aux 
puissants du monde. 


This is certainly as fair a statement of early Quaker doctrine as 
could be expected of one who wrote before their teachings had been 
systematized by Barclay. 
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After Rocoles no French historian until 1709 considered the 
Quakers to be of sufficient importance to have a place in history. 
In 1666, however, the work of Alexander Ross on the history of the 
religions of the world was translated into French by Thomas La Grue, 
with the title Les Religions du Monde. It was published at Amster- 
dam, and had two subsequent editions, 1669 and 1686. This work 
was used as a source of information by later French writers, and to 
judge by its frequent mention was quite well known. Travelers and 
theologians referred to it more often than historians, and the work 
mentioned above which appeared in 1709, the Historie de l’ Angleterre 
by Isaac de Larrey was the first secular history after that of Rocoles 
to make a special point of the Quakers. He expressed the popular 
notion that they were conspirators, ready for any plot against the 
government. Of the plots during the reign of William III he says: 


Toutes sortes de gens s’en mélérent. II n’y en a pas jusqu’au fameux 
Pen, Chef des Quakers, qui voulut étre de la partie. Il fut convaincu 
d’avoir regu des lettres de Jacques depuis son refuge en France et il ne le 
nia pas; mais il éluda sa condamnation, ou plutot la douceur du gouverne- 
ment voulut bien étre trompée 


Many stories of the Quakers as conspirators were current in Eng- 
lang and found their way across the Channel. Particularly persistent 
was the idea that they were Jesuits in disguise, a charge which was 
given credence by Misson.* There were several reasons for the 
prevalence of this belief. Cromwell, when he was unable to attach 
the Quakers as enthusiastic partisans, caused many rumors to cir- 
culate about their seditious intentions. Undoubtedly, too, the Quak- 
ers did have some dealings with the exiled James II. Being persecu- 
ted themselves by the Protestant party they had more to hope from 
the persecuted Catholics, who might agree to tolerance in exchange for 
the support of an organized religious body. The question was dis- 
cussed by Leclerc in the Bibliothéque Universelle in 1687, when, in 
commenting on Wake’s defense of the Anglican church against 
Bossuet, he says: 


Un jésuite de S. Omer avoua qu'il y avait eu des Péres de leur Société 
cachez plus de vingt ans parmi les Quakers, ce qui est assez vraisemblable, 
parceque le scrupule que ces Fanatiques font de jurer donne moyen aux 


*Misson, Mémoires et observations faites par un voyageur en Angleterre, La 
Haye. 1698. 
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moines de se cacher parmi eux, les exemptant de préter les sermens d’Al- 
légiance et de Suprématie. 


Whatever the truth or the origin of these rumors may have been, 
the French, who knew only vaguely the internal politics of the English 
revolution of 1688, were ready to believe any sensational story. Any 
sect which refused to do homage to worldly power must, it could be 
argued, be ready to plot to overthrow that power. 

An important source of information about England was the trans- 
lation by de Neuville of Chamberlayne’s Etat Présent de l’ Angleterre, 
of which many editions appeared on the Continent.* According to 
him the “couaicres” were simply the result of the recent disorders 
in England and should not be taken too seriously. “L’Eglise d’An- 
gleterre ne les considére que comme les enfans bastards et n’en fait 
plus d’estat que d’une vermine . . . . ou comme ces Ascanides ou in- 
sectes que l’on voit naistre des plus sales ordures.” This prejudiced 
view is not repeated in the reedited and much altered edition of 
Chamberlayne published in 1702 by Miége.® In the later book the 
Quakers have attained the dignity of an established sect. The most 
common accusation against their private morals, that of hypocrisy, 
is repeated here. So much dependance on personal inspiration as 
Quakers professed could not reasonably produce a moral life, there- 
fore their appearance of morality, which no one could deny, must 
be assumed. 


Ils n’ont aucuns Sacrements et par conséquent ils ne sont que demi-Chré- 
tiens; un de leurs principes est que les hommes sont tous égaux ainsi ils 
ne portent pas plus de respect 4 un Seigneur, au Roi méme, qu’a un Savetier, 
quoiqu’ils ne condamnent point les autres qui le font; ils tutoyent tout le 
monde sans égard 4 personne et n’6tent leur chapeau 4 personne, ny au 
Roi méme quand ils lui parlent. Ils affectent une grande simplicité dans 
leurs discours, dans leurs Habits et dans leurs maniéres, ils répondent or- 
dinairement Ouy et Non. C’est un crime parmy eux de porter des Rubans, 
et des Dentelles, etc. Je vous avoue que cette simplicité est fort louable 
quand elle n’est point meslée d’orguei). Ils ont la réputation d’étre francs 
et honnétes dans leurs maniéres d’agir et dans leur commerce. L’habitude 
que j’ai eue avec quelques-uns me le fait croire aussi, quoique plusieurs 
soient d’opinion qu’ils sont fins et doubles. 


* Amst. 1669-1672; Amst. 1671-1672 (1 vol.) Paris. 1671. Amst. 1688; 1692; 
1698. 

“Guy Miége, L’Etat présent de I’ Angleterre. Amst. 1702; 1708; 1723; La 
Haye 1728. 
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Though Voltaire’s enforced journey to England was made when 
the vogue for travel across the Channel had scarcely begun, it is well 
known that the famous “Anglomania” of the eighteenth century had 
its roots in the seventeenth. Of the many accounts of travels in 
England published in the seventeenth century to feed the growing 
curiosity, the earliest was undoubtedly that by Sorbiére, already men- 
tioned. And as evidence that Sorbiére did not pass unnoticed we 
have in 1675 a Réponse aux faussettés dans la Relation de Sorbiére, 
published in Amsterdam. Sorbiére’s Protestant sympathies are the 
object of attack by this critic, to whom he seems “plus infame que 
Milton.” Sorbiére’s Protestantism, however, was limited to the es- 
tablished church; all the “visionnaires”—Arminians, Socinians, Men- 
nonites, and Quakers—he classed together as having degenerated 
from the Presbyterians. 

The next traveler to leave a record of his impressions of England 
was Chappuzeau, whose account [L’Europe vivante (Genéve, 1669) | 
is much more exact than Sorbiére’s. He found the state of religion 
to be very peaceful, contrary to the opinion of a “modern writer 
[probably Sorbiére], a very clever historian, but somewhat excitable.” 
Most of the Independents, according to his statement, have become 
either Anglicans or Quakers, so that the confusion caused by a 
multiplicity of sects has disappeared. Chappuzeau gives a fairly 
impartial and detailed account of early Quaker doctrine, but clears 
himself of any suspicion of sympathy by his concluding statement 
that the Quakers have committed many blasphemies which are too 
horrible to relate. Chappuzeau is one of the very few to comment on 
the Quaker opposition to music, even to the singing of psalms, and 
he objects particularly to their scorn for worldly learning: 


Ils ne veulent point reconnaitre d’ordonnance Ecclesiastique, ni de con- 
naissance qui s’acquiert par l'étude; mais ils disent que toute la connais- 
sance qui vient de notre industrie est charnelle, et qu’on la doit mépriser. 
ee re ee Ces opinions étranges naissent de leur stupidité et du mépris 
qu’ils font de toutes les sciences des Academies. 


Despite his criticism, his account is the fairest and most exact by 
any seventeenth-century traveler—less prejudiced in fact than Vol- 
taire’s. 

Misson,” in 1698 is more informing as to their customs. He found 


"H. Misson, Mémoires et observations faites par un voyageur en Angelterre. 
LaHaye. 1698. 
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the Quakers very interesting, but, like many others, he could not 
believe in their sincerity: 


Les Quacres sont de grands fanatiques. II parait en eux quelquechose 
de louable; il semble qu’ils soient doux et simple 4 tous égards, sobres, mo- 
destes, paisibles. Ils ont méme la réputation d’étre fidéles et cela est sou- 
vent vrai. Mais il ne faut pas s’y tromper, car il y a souvent aussi bien du 
fard dans toute cette extérieur. A l’égard de la Doctrine, ils n’en ont 
aucune. C’est a tort aussi qu’Alexander Ross dans son livre des Religions du 
Monde® les accuse d’Athéisme et de cent impiétés énormes. C’est a tort 
aussi d’un autre cété que M. Barclay a entrepris leur apologie, les voulant 
faire passer pour les meilleurs théologiens du Christianisme. Car il ne faut 
parler ni pour ni contre eux, autrement qu’en les traitant de gens qui sont 
hors d’eux-mémes 


Misson tells us with much piquancy of their manners and customs, 
describing in great detail a Quaker meeting addressed by a woman 
preacher. An engraving appears in his book which shows the 
female preacher addressing the “meeting,” where the atmosphere of 
meditation must have been considerably disturbed by a large crowd 
of curiosity seekers who appear in the foreground. This engraving 
was reproduced in 1843 in Le Magasin Pittoresque in one of the 
many articles which continued the popularizing of the Quaker legend 
in France in the nineteenth century. 

Between the opening of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of Voltaire’s travels several other books which discuss the Quakers as 
an important part of the English scene were published in French. 
Among them were, Beeverell, Les Delices de la Grande Bretagne 
(Leide, 1702, a translation); Le Sage, Remarques sur l’Angleterre 
(Amsterdam, 1715); Deslandes, Nouveau Voyage en Angleterre (Vil- 
lefranche, 1718); and LaMottraye Voyages (La Haye, 1727). Beever- 
ell names several “sectes Fanatiques” but assigns to all of them the 
qualities which are usually ascribed to the Quakers. The “esprit intéri- 
eur,” the rejection of ministers, the simplicity of manners and the habit 
of “tutoiement” are noted as characteristic of all the English sects. 
Le Sage is less general, but he also repeats what by this time appears 
to be a fixed series of comments on the Quakers. In conclusion, 
however, he appends a rather interesting personal observation: 


M’entretenant un jour avec un d’entr’eux qui était scavant et sage, et 
luy ayant représenté les inconvénients qu’il y avait de ne donner point 


*See above. (Ross, however, does not accuse the Quakers of Atheism.) 
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d’autres preuves de la véritable religion que celle des sentiments intérieurs, 
il me fit entendre qu’il pouvait y avoir des Quakers dans toutes les Religions 
sans en excepter les Turcs et les Payens. Aussi y a-t-il peu de Quakers qui 
fasse difficulté de dire que l’on peut faire son salut dans la plupart des Re- 
ligions. 


La Mottraye is the most tolerant of them all, and seems to have 
really caught a glimpse of the significance of the movement: 


Les Trembleurs semblent étre ceux qui ont le plus spiritualisé !a religion 
Chrétienne, puisqu’ils n’admettent ni prétres ni autels ni sacrements et re- 
jettent tout culte extérieur et toutes sortes de cérémonies, méme celles qu’on 
appelle Civiles dans la société humaine...... Ils prétendent qu’on ne 
les scaurait entendre ni expliquer (Les Ecritures) sans le secours d’une 
lumiére surnaturelle infuse dans le coeur de tous les hommes; que cette 
lumiére est Jesus Christ. Ils disent que chacun peut trouver en soi-méme 
une certaine portion de l’Esprit divin qui lui dicte ce qu’il doit dire et 
faire.® 


He speaks with admiration of the silence and meditation of their 
meetings, of the tranquillity and gentleness of their manners. At 
times their simplicity seems to him to go to the point of affectation, 
but he does not repeat the familiar accusation of hypocrisy. “Au 
reste,” he says, “on pourrait les nommer Quiétistes, 4 cause de leur 
tranquillité 4 l’égard du Gouvernement Temporel et Spirituel, car ils 
ne troublent pas l’église par des Controverses, ni le Gouvernement 
par des Fastes.” This differs greatly from the suspicious attitude of 
the earlier writers, and already suggests the idealisation through which 
they were to pass at the hands of many writers, in spite of the mockery 
with which they were occasionally treated. One of the mockers among 
the early travelers was Deslandes, who thus describes a Quakeress 
preaching: ‘Son maintien, son ton de voix, ses postures, tout est comi- 
que et burlesque. Entiérement semblable 4 une vieille Sybille élevée 
sur un autel et préte 4 prononcer des oracles: 


Elle s’anime, elle s’agite, 

Puis, avec un air hypocrite 
Masquant sa voix, roulant ses yeux, 
Pousse au ciel des cris furieux.” 


All of these descriptions of Quakers are by historians or travelers 
whose fundamental indifference to doctrinal matters is quite obvious. 


* The last sentence is taken veibatim from Ross, op. cit. 
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The Quakers are to them more or less harmless fanatics. The Eng- 
lish are all queer, the Quakers only a shade more so, and can be 
smiled at superciliously by the civilized French. But the theologians 
also took an interest in the new sect. To them it seemed more heret- 
ical than any form of Protestantism which had yet appeared, and 
although there is no evidence that Quakerism ever obtained any foot- 
hold in France, it was much discussed, tolerantly by some, with 
venomous bitterness by others. The very few Quakers who came to 
France were scarcely numerous enough to disturb the peace of mind 
of the theologians, but from the publication centers in Holland a 
mass of propaganda was circulated. By the end of the seventeenth 
century the Quakers had become dissatisfied with the simple doc- 
trines of their early preachers, and wished to rationalize their doc- 
trine in such a manner as to prove to a more intellectual world than 
they had reached before that they had found a great truth. As 
Misson said [see above] this was rather a pity and it was undoubtedly 
this doctrinal literature and not reports of travelers which aroused 
the hostility of Catholic and Calvinist writers alike. The attacks of 
the church writers combined with the stories of those who had found 
the manners of the English Quakers quaint and amusing, prepared 
the French mind for what moderns would call the journalistic ac- 
count of Voltaire. 

In studying literary history we are perhaps too prone to neglect 
the importance of theological writings in popularizing ideas. But 
certainly in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries theological dis- 
cussion was not confined to the utterance of opinions by specialists to 
be read exclusively by other specialists. Even a cursory study of 
such early literary gazettes as the Nouvelles de la République des 
Lettres, the Bibliothéques of Leclerc, or the Nouvelles Littéraires will 
show the preponderance of theological matter in the publications of 
the time, and the attention which it received from reviewers is an- 


other indication of the interest with which it was regarded. In 1733 
Prévost?® says: 


Il est constant que la Religion a toujours eu beaucoup d’influence sur la 
République des Lettres, non seulement parcequ’elle est elle-méme la matiére 
d’une infinité de bons ouvrages mais plus encore parce que quelque sujet 
qu’un Auteur entreprenne de traiter, il est rare que son Ouvrage ne soit 
point ramené par quelque endroit a ses principes de la Religion. 


* Le Pour et le Contre. 1733. No. X. p. 218. 
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As suggested above, the Quakers themselves translated many of 
their controversial books into French and published most of them in 
Holland. This propaganda, as M. Chinard* pointed out, was de- 
signed to convert the French Protestants to the Quaker doctrines and 
to attract them to the colony of Pennsylvania. To a certain extent 
the Quakers were successful in their purpose, and some Huguenots 
did settle in Pennsylvania (ibid., p. 186), but the circulation of their 
doctrinal literature has another importance for our study. It served 
to add to the antagonism of both Protestant and Catholic writers, 
who feared chiefly the extreme individualism of the new sect. The 
theologians give no clue as to the sources of their information about 
Quakers except to say that they know of them by direct contact and 
not by hearsay. Furthermore, the restatements of doctrine resemble 
each other so much that it is difficult to identify textual quotations. 
“Tis disent que . . .” is the formula with which all statements are in- 
troduced, and the summary which follows might come from any one 
of several tracts. I know personally of the existence of about twenty 
of these in French before 1715, and probably there were many more. 
In Rotterdam lived the wealthy and learned Quaker Benjamin Furly, 
who did much to give the new sect dignity in the eyes of scholars 
and theologians. He was the friend of many exiles and spoke many 
languages, and when we know more of his life and the meetings which 
took place at his home we may understand better one of the paths by 
which ideas circulated between England and the continent. The mere 
list of his friends is significant: Leclerc, Limborch, Leibnitz, Van 
Helmont, Locke, Shaftesbury, Sydney, Edward Clarke. All of these 
men stayed in his home for considerable periods of time during the 
years of exile which most of them experienced. We may have in him 
the key to many interacting influences. Certainly as author of many 
Quaker tracts, and translator of others, living in familiar intercourse 
with some of the most brilliant men of his time, he must have had an 
important part in bringing the Quakers to the serious consideration 
of philosophers and theologians. 

For historians and traveliers to England were not the only writers 
to comment on this new and comparatively small sect. Theologians 
and writers on religious history, both Protestant and Catholic, de- 
voted much attention to the Quakers and their doctrines. One of the 
most popular theological works of the late seventeenth century, if we 


“G. Chinard. Les Réfugiés Huguenots en Amérique. Paris. 1925. p. xx. 
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can judge by the number of editions, was the Histoire des Religions 
de tous les Royaumes du Monde, by the Sieur de Jovet, Chanoine de 
Laon.’* The account which he gives of the Quakers is drawn directly 
from Ross (see above). Ross, however, expresses horror at their ter- 
rible blasphemies and Jovet describes without comment their most 
subversive doctrines: 


Ils disent que l’ame est une partie de Dieu et longtemps avant le corps, 
qu’il n’y a point de Trinité, que Jesus Christ n’a point d’autre corps que 
son assemblée, que sa venue en chair n’a été simplement qu’une figure, que 
tous les hommes ont en eux une lumiére qui est suffisante pour le salut, que 
l'homme Christ n'est pas monté au ciel . . . . que Jesus Christ est venu pour 
renverser toute propriété, et que pour ce sujet toutes les choses doivent étre 
communes ... Enfin ils disent qu’ils sont appellez immédiatement de Dieu. 


Jovet, however, was a Catholic, and wrote before the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes which stimulated the publication of many 
violently partisan theological works, in which the Quakers were in- 
variably discussed. In 1684, Aubert de Versé tried to show in le 
Protestant pacifique, that all sects—even the Quakers—could live in 
one communion. In the sub-title he fully explains the purpose of his 
book: “Traité pour prouver que toutes les sectes peuvent vivre sans 
contradiction dans l’église Catholique; que le schisme n’est pas néces- 
saire méme avec toutes les doctrines apparament contradictoires.”’ 
Though he treats the Quakers with consideration, his excuses for 
them show the popular prejudice against them: 


L’on prend ces pauvres gens pour des fous achevez, bien loin de les tenir 
pour de bons et véritables Chrétiens. On ne les estime fanatiques que pour 
des vérités essencielles au Christianisme .... ou bien pour des bagatelles 
qui ne valent pas la peine d’étre dites ni relevées. 


After outlining their principal tenets with great fairness, he con- 
cludes: 


Ce qu’ils disent touchant la lumiére intérieure qui est le verbe éternel 
est conforme 4 la vérité. Peut-on contester la doctrine des mouvements 
de Esprit? ...... si l’on appelle trembleur celuy qui tremble a la parole 
de Dieu, je fais gloire d’étre un Quakre ou Trembleur. Tous les saints ont 
été des trembleurs. 


Jurieu, pastor of the French church at Rotterdam, attacked bit- 
terly everything but the most strictly interpreted Calvinism, and his 


® The following editions of Jovet appeared in Paris: 1676. 2v. in 12; 1680. 3v. in 
12; 1686. 3v. in 12; 1697. 3v. in 12; 1710. 4v. in 12. 
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reply to Aubert de Versé, Lettre de quelques protestants pacifiques au 
sujet de la réunion de la religion, s.1., 1685, is full of vituperations, par- 
ticularly against this tolerant attitude toward the Quakers. Bossuet 
was stirred to action by Jurieu and de Versé.** According to Bossuet 
this discussion has given too much prominence to the fanatical sects. 
From his point of view the most dangerous tendency of the Protestants 
is not their faith in the Scriptures, but their departure from them to 
direct revelation. As long as the Protestants based all their doctrine 
on the Scriptures they were still authoritarians, and there was hope 
of bringing them back to the church, but this new departure had no 
limit: 

Or, cela [la révélation directe] c’est formellement ce qu’enseignent les 
Fanatiques, comme il parait dans leurs théses, car voicy celles que les 
Quakers ou les Trembleurs, c’est 4 dire les Fanatiques les plus avérés, ont 
publiées, et qu’ils ont ensuite traduites en Francais par ces paroles: ‘Les 
révélations divines et intérieures lesquelles nous croyons absolument néces- 
saires pour former la vraye foy comme elles ne contredisent point au témoig- 
nage extérieur des Ecritures, non plus qu’a la saine raison; aussi n’y peu- 
vent-elles jamais contredire. Il ne s’ensuit pas toutefois de la que ces ré- 
vélations divines doivent étre soumises 4 l’examen extérieur des Ecritures 
non plus qu’a celui de la raison naturelle et humaine, comme 4 la plus 
noble et a la plus certaine régle et mesure; car la révélation divine et il- 
lumination intérieure, est une chose qui de foi est évidente et claire.1* 


It is this unbridled freedom given to private inspiration which Bos- 
suet considers to be a dangerous doctrine, but only if Protestants in 
general adopt it. The Quakers as a sect are not powerful enough to 
arouse any fear. Aubert de Versé, the defender, and Bossuet the 
critic are equally calm and rational in their discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

Quite a different spirit is shown in a work published in 1692 called 
Historie abrégée de la naissance et du progrés du Kouakerisme avec 
celle de ses dogmes. Another edition (Paris, 1699), had the title La 
Religion des Kouakres en Angleterre. The work is attributed by Bar- 
bier to Philippe Naudé who was a French protestant exile living in 
Germany, according to Chauffepié’s Dictionnaire (edition of 1756), 
but resident for many years in England according to the preface of 
the Histoire du Kouakerisme. The author was stirred to write on the 


* Avertissements aux protestants sur les lettres du ministre Jurieu. Paris 1689. 
“Cité par Bossuet des Principes de la Vérité avec les Théses Theologiques. 


Rotterdam, 1675. : 
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subject by the Protestant Pacifique, whose tolerance he considers to 
be more dangerous to the Christian religion than the arrogance of the 
pope. He is not very familiar with the writings of his predecessors, 
for in his preface he remarks: “L’auteur du Protestant Pacifique 
est le seul et le premier qui ait écrit en notre langue l’histoire de cette 
secte. Mais par le portrait flatté qu’il en fait l’on voit qu’il est de leurs 
amis ou qu’il s’est laissé tromper comme beaucoup d’autres.” The 
book of Naudé is bitterly hostile to Quakerism, and seems to indi- 
cate that the fear of the movement had greatly increased since Jovet 
wrote so impersonally in 1676. One of Naudé’s chief objections to 
the Quakers was that their doctrines gave authority to the Deists, and 
that it was very dangerous for all Christian thought to have a sect 
so Deistic in tendency claiming to belong to the community of pro- 
testant Christian churches: 


Je ne doute point qu’ils ne se récrient et ne se soulévent contre moy de 
ce que je découvre leurs mystéres abominables, et de ce que j’exhorte les 
Chrétiens 4 les avoir en horreur, et les Magistrats 4 les réprimer. Leurs 
amis et leurs fauteurs, les libertins et les deistes du temps, ne pourront 
soufrir qu’on attaque ainsi leurs chers Compagnons, et les Complices de leur 
conjuration contre le Christianisme. Mais je leur déclare que je tiens leur 
tolérance ot: défense du Kouakerisme pour le comble de l’impiété et pour 
une véritable conspization de Deistes pour perdre la Religion Chrétienne. 


Le pére Catrou was another to whom the new sect was anathema. 
He discussed it at length in two books, if we accept the authorship 
assigned by Barbier and accepted throughout the eighteenth century. 
They were l’Histoire des Anabaptistes, Paris, 1695 and Histoire des 
Trembleurs, s.1., 1733. The latter date is mentioned by Lanson as 
evidence that Voltaire could not have known Catrou before writing 
his Lettres Philosophiques, but I have seen the earlier work in Vol- 
taire’s library at Leningrad. This, of course, does not prove that he 
owned or knew it before he went to England, but his knowledge of 
it becomes a possibility. The tone of the two books is so different 
that it seems almost incredible that the same man could have written 
them both. L’Histoire des Anabaptistes is a violent attack upon all 
forms of protestant religion, especially the more independent sects, 
and ends by attacking the Trembleurs as the epitome of all fanaticism 
and extravagance. The book is vituperative to the point of being 
ridiculous, but is nevertheless amusing reading . It gives a biography 
of Fox which belongs to the realm of parody, even playing on his 
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name and characterizing him as a “fin renard”. Some of it is pure 
fiction, such as the tale that the women had organized separate con- 
gregations, and of course the belief in direct revelation and in in- 
spired preaching could receive no sympathetic treatment from such 
a critic. Indeed, the book is much too extravagant to be taken seri- 
ously, and I doubt whether even contemporary readers would have 
done so. The other work, /’Histoire des Trembleurs, is much more 
restrained in its tone. The author, if it is the same, has made some 
effort to understand the movement he is describing; he assures us 
that he had read not only the Latin work of Croesius*® but the writings 
of Fox, Keith and Penn, and has consulted other English authorities. 
He gives a brief but not unsympathetic account of the lives of Fox 
and other leaders. He points out that the legend which associated 
them with the Jesuits is unfounded, and that in other matters the 
whole sect has been blamed for the indiscretions of a few. Perhaps 
the most interesting point that he makes is one which we might have 
expected from other French writers, namely that the Quakers had a 
strong affinity for the Quietists, and that on the appearance of Le 
Guide Spirituel of Molinos in 1670 they had wished to claim him as 
one of their own. He quotes Barclay and Keith to prove his point, 
but adds that naturally the Quietists were not so anxious to be claimed 
as the Quakers were to claim them. As he puts it: “Il faut avouer 
que si les Quakers se scavaient gré d’avoir enfanté le Quiétisme, les 
Quiétistes ne se faisaient point honneur d’avoir les Trembleurs pour 
Péres.” Catrou ends with a description of the Quakers in America 
and of the founding of Pennsylvania. While he does not fail to do 
justice to the ideal of Penn, he shows none of the extravagant ad- 
miration of the new colony which later writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury indulged in. For, in Catrou’s opinion, the Quakers had been able 
to attain to their ideal of simplicity in England because they were 
not permitted by circumstances to depart from it, but in Pennsyl- 
vania, with the wholesome discipline of persecution removed, they 
were no different from other men. Ambition and intrigue soon would 
be a part of political life if such corruption had not already started. 
Even from this brief statement it must be evident that the two books 
supposed to be written by Catrou could hardly have been written by 
the same author. If they were, it is one of the first examples in 
literature of a man who changed from an unreasoning and hostile 
critic, to a careful historian and analyst of an unpopular cause. 


* Croesius. Historia Quakeriana. Amst. 1696. 
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As a final evidence that the Quakers were known to the French 
before the time of Voltaire, and were even regarded sympathetically 
I shall refer to an article in the Mercure de France in September, 
1727, which gives a complete translation of the address of the Quak- 
ers which had been presented to the king of England on his acces- 
sion to the throne the preceding July. To this translation is ap- 
pended an account of the Quakers which begins: “Tout le monde 
scait que la secte des Quakers ou Trembleurs commenca 4 s’établir 
en Angleterre dans le dix-septiéme siécle.” Then follows a most 
laudatory description of their simple quiet ways, their probity in 
business, their piety and fidelity to their religious ideals; even their 
unceremonious way of addressing kings is regarded as a virtue. We 
have now crossed the boundary separating the seventeenth from the 
eighteenth century. 

But this article, which was written before Voltaire’s account, seems 
already to anticipate the attitude of the new century. Whenever Quak- 
ers are mentioned hereafter, except for a few mocking passages, they 
are made to embody in their virtues the antithesis of all the vices 
popularly associated with the eighteenth century: simplicity as con- 
trasted with complexity in social relations, straightforwardness sect 
against galantry, honesty against corruption; the list could be in- 
definitely prolonged, especially when the Quaker begins to appear in 
fiction as a type made to stand in absolute contrast to his contem- 
poraries. Without doubt Voltaire had a part in confirming the type, 
but obviously he did not create it. He wrote more or less what was 
expected of him. Long before he wrote the French had had many 
opportunities to become familiar with this strange people who had 
the audacity to keep their hats on in the presence of kings. 

EpitH PHILIPS 

Goucher College. 








IX 


THE QUAKERS IN ENGLISH STAGE PLAYS 
BEFORE 1800 


LTHOUGH Puritans in the Elizabethan period were of many 
varieties, dramatists agreed in representing them by a single 
type. Whether this type was originally drawn from life, or was 
evolved from the presentation of the Hypocrite in the morality plays, 
there can be no doubt that the conventional Puritan of the Eliza- 
bethan stage was little more than an abstraction. Real Puritans even 
then were of many minds: some stood for Calvinism and some for 
re-baptism; some for a militant church and some for a passive; some 
were democratic and would let the congregation rule, and some be- 
lieved in a presbyterian form of government. Others joined the Puri- 
tans merely because they objected to so much royal interference. 
The existence of so many diverse views among the Puritans may to 
some extent have necessitated a broad characterization of them. 
Thompson has shown, however, that even when dealing with a par- 
ticular sect, as for example the Family of Love, Elizabethan play- 
wrights failed to discriminate.? 

At the Restoration and during the 18th century the successors of 
the Puritans were divided into innumerable independent sects. For 
the term Puritan the dramatist, accordingly, often substituted the 
name of one of these religious groups. But he still failed, quite as 
much as before, to make nice distinctions. 

Though the Quakers were more frequently characterized on the 
stage than any other sect, the references to them in plays before 1680 
are relatively few. This is at first surprising, since the Society in this 
early period was attracting more than its share of attention. The 
Quaker’s persistence in holding meetings in spite of the law, his re- 
fusal to swear or to remove his hat even before a magistrate, his re- 
puted demonstrations such as going naked “for a sign”,? his alleged 


*See Thompson, The Controversy between the Puritans and the Stage, pp. 240-1. 

* E.g., Soloman Eagles (Eccles?) twice mentioned by Defoe in the History of the 
Plague and in the Journal of the Plague Year, and by Pepys, July 29, 1667. 
Thomas Story in his Journal defends the practice; extract given by Southey 
Commonplace Book, pp. 236-7. 
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interruption of Presbyterian and other meetings,* his supposed col- 
lusion with Jesuit and the devil,‘ not to mention his possible con- 
nection with Fifth-monarchy plots, all made him a sensational figure. 
To judge from the number of sermons, pamphlets, and ballads printed 
against him, he was a person to be reckoned with. Yet in spite of 
this notoriety, the stage has little to say either for or against him. 
In explanation of this silence several suppositions are possible: (1) 
that stage folk in their sincere hatred of the non-conformist enemies 
of the Friends recognized the independence of the Quakers from other 
sects and felt no particular animus against them; (2) that the com- 
mon theatre audience did not know the Quakers well enough to ap- 
preciate special sallies at their expense; (3) that the points of differ- 
ence between type-Puritans and type-Quakers were too subtle for 
the broad effects necessary in cheap comedy; and (4) that the Quaker 
may not have been a proper subject for comedy at this time, partly 


* A typical complaint : “He (Thomas Andrews of Wallingborough, Northampton- 
shire) had trouble with the Quakers, who would come into the church and disturb 
him as he was preaching; but he used to stop till the officers carried them out 
of the church—Palmer, Non-Conformists’ Memorial, II, p. 235. These dis- 
turbers were probably not Quakers, but Ranters, a thorn in the flesh to the 
Friends, also.—Storey, op. cit., p. 107. 

* Joseph Smith, Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana, lists numerous pamphlets imputing 
witchcraft to the Quakers. An especially interesting title-page reads as follows: 
“STRANGE AND TERRIBLE NEWES FROM CAMBRIDGE, being a true 
relation of the Quakers bewitching Mary Philips out of her Bed from her Husband 
in the Night, and transformed her into the Shape of a Bay Mare, riding her from 
Dinton, towards the University. With the manner how she became visible again 
to the People in her own Likeness and Shape, with her sides all rent and torn, 
as if they had been spur-gald, her hands and feet worn as black as a coal, and 
her mouth slit with the Bridle Bit. Likewise her Speech to the Scholars and 
Countrey-men, upon this great and wonderful Change, her Oath before the 
Judges and Justices, and the Names of the Quakers brought to Tryal on Friday 
last at the Assises held in Cambridge. With the Judgment of the Court. As 
also, the Devils scratching of one from his company and hoisting him up into 
the Air, with what hap-ned thereupon. London, Printed for C. Brooks, and are 
to be sold at the Royal Exchange in Cornhill, 1659.”—Smith, op. cit., p. 14. 
See also A. M. Gummere, Witchcraft and Quakerism. Evans (Friends in the 
17th Century, p. v) states the popular superstition regarding Fox: that he was 
reported to be in different places at the same time. That he sometimes rode a 
black horse, that he often moved without visible means of locomotion, that he 
never lay on a bed, that no one could draw blood from him, that he bewitched 
all who came near him, and that his followers were victims of trouble. Pepys 
(Dec. 31, 1663) speaks of “hearing some simple discourse about Quakers being 
charmed by a string about their wrists.” 
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because of changed tastes, and partly because so many ignorant per- 
sons associated the Quaker with plottings, rioting, and witchcraft. 

In outward appearance, of course, there was soon after the Res- 
toration less difference than later between Quakers and other non- 
conformists. All dressed plainly in protest against the “vanities” of 
cavalier apparel, but their garments accorded in general with the 
style of the period,® so that their clothes failed to distinguish them. 
At least one other sect, the Diggers, wore hats contrary to conven- 
tion. Nor was the speech of the Quakers then unlike that of other 
persons, for in the 17th century thou and thee were still in vogue in 
intimate conversation, particularly among the lower classes. But 
after 1680 the Quaker was more readily distinguishable, not only 
by his dress and his use of “plain speech,” but also by his occupa- 
tions. Since the universities and the professions were closed to him, 
he had specialized in trade and was becoming rich.’ He owned farms 
and warehouses, and had capital to loan. 

In manners the Quaker was consistently a plain-dealer. He would 
not swear, even at the command of the law, not so much, I fancy, 
because of the Biblical injunction, as because it implied that one’s 
ordinary word was not truthful. He said “yea” when he meant yes, 
and “nay” when he meant mo; and in his business this meant that 
there could be no haggling. In social intercourse he eschewed the 
conventional forms of address, because they implied flattery. For 
the same reason he refused to remove his hat in the presence of any 
one, lest he seem to recognize one man superior to another, when in- 
deed all are equal in the sight of God. His clothes must tell the 
truth also, since ornament by improving on nature made one appear 
better than he was. Actors, in taking on the habiliments of other 
men and pretending to be other than themselves, were insincere and 
wicked. Courtiers, when they bowed the knee, doffed the hat, and 
employed flattering words, were likewise insincere. It came about, 
therefore, that the world, not understanding his motives, deemed the 
Quaker ignorant, ill-mannered,’ and ridiculous. A special circum- 


*See Amelia Gummere, The Quaker, a Study in Costume, p. 15. 

° The Quakers “are almost all in trade, and therefore once a year they meet in 
the several towns in England, to know the state of that part of the country”.— 
G. Angeloni, Letters on the English Nation, 1755, II. pp. 128-130. Also see 
Penny Centenary ed. Journal of George Fox, V, 94. 

*“Then, if good-nature shows some slender proof 

They never think they have reward enough 
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stance which in the ’80’s contributed not a little to the publicity re- 
ceived by the Quakers was the relations between William Penn and 
the Roman Catholic James II. To many minds this intimacy was 
suspicious,® particularly on the eve of a new political revolution. 

The attitude of playwrights toward Quakers varies all the way 
from the simply humourous to the downright malicious. The humour- 
ous intent appears in the incongruity between Quaker gravity and its 
wearer’s more frolicsome or hypocritical side. It is least objection- 
able, perhaps, when the “Quaker” turns out to be an imposter, as a 
thief in disguise. It is most obnoxious when an obviously vile per- 
son becomes converted to Quakerism and thereafter acts his part in- 
sincerely. There are even cases where the Quaker is rather admirable 
on the whole, but these are rare and usually close to modern times. 

As to methods of treatment, there are (1) the chance allusions, as 
the local hit; (2) the Quaker disguise as a mere theatrical property; 
(3) the conversion of a low character to a ranting hypocrite without 
motivation; (4) the making of a Quaker by the simple change of 
clothes and speech from a Puritan; and (5) the attempt to repro- 
duce real Friends. 

The earliest play, so far as I am aware, to recognize the Society 
by name was The Country Innocence, or the Chambermaid turned 
Quaker.® So far as any understanding of Friendly principles is con- 





But like our modern Quakers of the town 
Expect your manners, and return you none.”—Defoe, True-Born Englishman. 
*“From Hopes we shall Dissenters bring 
To union with a Popish King 
And Penn who manages the whole thing, 
Libera nos Domine.” 
(From a pseudo-litany cited by Gasquet, Adventures 
of James II of England, p. 360.) 

“The Quakers, who have fallen under the just displeasure and detestation of 
the kingdom for their conjunction with King James, have been since humour’d 
in their nonsence, excused from oaths, exempted from penalties of the Act lately 
made by taking the oathes, and must the bishops stil for refusing one oath be 
undone ?”—Clarke, Life and Times of Wood, p. 309. A modern instance: “The 
Quaker, William Penn, had assured James that if England were invaded from 
France and Jrelan¢, his supporters would rally around him.”—Edwin and Marion 
Sharpe, The English Court in Exile, 1911. 

* Listed by Langbaine as the work of Anthony Brewer, 1647. Revised 1677 
and credited on the title-page to John Leanord. I know cf only two copies in 
America, one in the Boston Public Library and the other at Haverford College. 
See W. W. Comfort, “Some Stage Quakers,” F. H. A. Bulletin, XIV, 1. 
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cerned the sub-title might just as well have been, “The Chamber- 
maid turned Puritan”, for that personage, Mab by name, simply 
turns into a stage hypocrite of the conventional pattern, as does her 
lover Rash. Both talk with nasal obstruction, using the cant al- 
ways credited to stage puritans, which must be replete with prayer- 
meeting phrases and such un-quakerlike expressions as the “Brethren” 
and the “Faithful”. When Rash’s companions attempt over their 
cups to smite him, he sanctimoniously bids them strike because he 
is clothed in “spiritual armour”. This last reference, of course, ap- 
plied to the Quaker principle of Non-resistance, though Anabaptists 
and Diggers also practiced it. 

Among early references to the Society, mere remarks in passing, 
or local hits, is the one of Wycherley’s Country Wife (Act I, sc. viii), 
where Lady Fidget, scornfully upholding the liberties of her sex at 
the expense of the manhood of the generation, exclaims: 


Our Reputation! Lord, why should you not think we women make use 
of our reputation, as you men yours, only to deceive the world with less sus- 
picion? Our virtue is like the statesman’s religion, the Quaker’s word, the 
gamester’s oath, and the great man’s honour; only to cheat those that trust 
us.?° 


Whatever you make of this, you will observe that the Quaker’s bare 
word unsupported by oath, rests in the same balance with the re- 
ligious integrity of statesmen, the sworn promise of gamblers, the 
honesty of great men in general, and the honor of the female sex. 
At least the Quaker stands in a notable company. The stage here 
recognizes his stand against civil oaths. 

The Quaker’s reputation for strict bargaining is referred to in 
Congreve’s Provoked Wife (II, i). Lady Fanciful, in defending her- 
self against Heartfree’s jealous impertinence, takes issue with him 
for his mention of terms for buying her affections: 


Lady Fanc.: And pray at what rate would this indifference be bought 
off, if one should have so depraved an appetite to desire it? 

Heartfree: Why, madam, to drive a Quaker’s bargain, and make one word 
with you, if I do part with it—you lay me down—your affection. 

Lady Fanc.: My affection, sir! Why, I ask you nothing but what you may 
very well spare. 


* “Yea-and-Nay” bargaining is featured in numerous prose and verse satires 
of the period. For a treatment of the whole field, see Maxfield, Quakerism and 
Eng. Lit., 1650-1780, unpublished dissertation, Harvard College Library. 
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Thus it would appear that the Quakerly one-price system is pro- 
verbial. At least its yea-and-nay efficiency appeals to Heartfree in 
dealing with Lady Fanciful, since he evidently suspects her motives. 
Quakers also were supposed to hate parrots. in Congreve’s Way 
of the World (Act II, sc. ix), Witwoud remarks to Fainall, apropos 
of Lady Wishford’s testimony regarding Mirabel’s suit in Mrs. Milli- 
mant’s affections, that “she [Wishford] hates Mirabell worse than a 
Quaker hates a parrot.—” One naturally recalls that parrots are 
notorious swearers, and so would of course shock a sect with “con- 
scientious objections” to oaths. This idea would in itself be food for 
popular humor at the expense of the Quaker. More may be implied, 
however, in view of the Quaker’s antipathy for pulpit-parrots; that 
is, the paid “priesthood” which recited its litany and its prayer by 
rote. It is probable that many unrecorded remarks to this effect 
may have reached the ears of the contemporary. In print Friends 
are always rather cautious. Barclay, however, appears to say very 
much this very thing in his famous Apology," when he remarks: 


This knowledge of Christ, which is not by the revelation of his own 
Spirit in the heart, is no more properly the knowledge of Christ than the 
pratling (sic) of a parrot, which has been taught a few words, may be said 
to be the voice of a man; for as that, or some other bird, may be taught to 
sound forth a rational sentence, as it hath learned it by the outward ear, and 
not from any living principle of reason actuating it; so just such is that 
knowledge of the things of God, which the natural and carnal man hath 
gathered from the words or writings of spiritual men, which are not true 
to him, because conceived in the natural spirit, and so brought forth by the 
wrong organ, and not proceeding from the spiritual principle; no more the 
words of a man acquaired (sic) by art, and brought forth by the mouth of 
a bird, not proceeding from a rational principle, are true with respect to 
the bird which utters them. 


By principle the Friends were inherently cheerful, but by stage 
reputation they are as gloomy as any kill-joy. An instance of this 
occurs in The Recruiting Officer (Act I, sc. i), as well as in most 
characterizations elsewhere, when in the opening scene Worthy ap- 
pears to be in a melancholy mood. Greeted by the cheerful Plume, 
he opens the following dialogue: 


™ Proposition II,.VI. See also William Penn, No Cross No Crown, Sec. 6. 
“Whose [i.e., those who doat on following the “pleasures of the god of the 
World”] religion is so many mumbled and ignorantly devout-said words, as they 
teach parrots, etc.” 
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Worthy: Thou art a happy fellow; once I was so. 
Plume: What ails thee, man? Has your father rose from the dead and 
reassumed his estate? 


Worthy: No. 
Plume: Then you are marry’d, surely. 
Worthy: No. 


Plume: Then you are mad, or turning Quaker. 


Of course it would be small wonder that Friends were not often 
sad, in view of their persecution and sufferings,’* but one suspects 
that such references as these are due to confusion of Quakers with 
the Precisionists. In the Bragadocceio™ for example, the Quaker is 
called “acid” and “cholerick” and is represented as a cur. The lines 
are unusual and manifest bitterness. Another dog, named Lisp, is 
also implicated, but at the present writing I have been unable to 
unravel the mystery of his identity. 


Sir Credulous: Jeffrey! Here take the key to my closet and bring me 
Lisp and Quaker. 

Bravado: What are these Sir Cred.? 

Sir Cred.: A brace of animals which the vulgar take for dogs; seriously 
they resemble ’em so much, you'll scarce distinguish till you hear ’em dis- 
course. (Enter Jeffrey). 

Jeffrey: Sir, you had left your closet door unlockt and Lisp’s got out; 
one of the grooms told me he’s gone to wait upon Sir Popular’s bitch home. 

Sir Cred.: Very probable, he was alwaies an obliging courteous creature. 
But where’s Quaker? 

Jef.:_ Sir, he presents his service to you, and desires you to excuse him; 
he’s engaged. 

Sir Cred.: Engaged! Where and upon what account? 

Jef.: With a bone, sir, under the dresser-board. 

Sir Cred.: No, no, his absence cannot be dispenc’d with; go and conduct 
him in immediately; he is quick as a juggler’s hand. 

Jef.: Pish—I have as many fool’s errands to run as a well-meaning 
April-bird. 

Brav.: Pray resolve me, Sir Cred., what these prodigies are designed for. 

Sir Cred.: Seriously, sir, I hope I have made it my business to observe 
their humours severally; the one I find to be a tractable genius; he’ll make 
a —— 


Brav.: Good guide for the blind. 


* Besse, Sufferings of the Quakers, 1753. 
* The Braggadocio, or the Bawd turned Puritan: A new Comedy. By a Gen- 
tleman of Quality. 1691. 
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Sir Cred.: The other’s of a more acid, cholerick temper. I design him 
for a 
Brav.: Yard or an orchard. (Enter Jeffrey pulling in an ugly tyke). 

Sir Cred.: Wuh, you clumsie block-head you, cou’d not you make your 
entry with more decency than this?—Is this all the respect you give your 
betters? 

Jef.: Respect! Ay, and too much for a worthless tyke that deserves 
not a crust. 

Sir Cred.: You know, sirrah, your ignorance excuseth you,—a tyke! 

Brav.: Ay, and as contemptible an one as ever dy’d of a crooked pin. 





The habits of the Quaker offer a much simpler opportunity to the 
playwrights. Evidently Friends’ clothing was not in itself suffi- 
ciently distinctive by 1680 when Thomas Durfey employs it in the 
Virtuous Wife for the disguise of a thief. Very likely persons of doubt- 
ful reputation could later assume the protection of the “plain clothes” 
in carrying out nefarious practices, quite as they have used the cos- 
tumes of friars, Jesuits, and nuns, and as Gay in his Trivia’* depicts 
a street-walker. In this play Brainworm becomes a Quaker simply 
by the device of keeping his hat upon his head in order to conceal 
a watch he has stolen. In keeping with his protests against “hat- 
honour” he stalks about using the “plain speech” with the customary 
stage embellishments. Finally his hat is struck from off his head and 
he is proved an imposter.*® 

In the Richmond Heiress Durfey employs masquerade on a more 
ambitious scale, not completely malicious however, for there is a sug- 
gestion of honesty on the part of a Quaker steward.’* Stripped of 
the rollicking horseplay which largely characterizes such plays, the 
plot runs somewhat like this: Fulvia, heiress to one Sir Charles Ro- 


“ Bk. III, line 277-80. 

* A typical contemporary joke relating to “hat-honour” is the following from 
Quin’s Jests, London, 1766, p. 19. “A certain member of the same Society (Robin 
Hood) who by religious profession a Quaker, getting up to speak with his hat on, 
the president desired him to be uncovered.—‘Friend’, said he, ‘my spirit of 
forbearance will not suffer me to take it off myself, but thou may’st take it 
off for me’, which being done he made a very long and stupid speech; when 
another member, somewhat more facetious, rose up and said, ‘It was five 
minutes pity that his worthy friend Nathan’s Spirit of forbearance had not moved 
him to forbear speaking, as covered or uncovered it was impossible to discover 
what was his meaning.’ ” 

* Geo. Fox speaks of a Quaker butler to the second Baron Barnard, of Roby 
Castle, Durham County.—Harvey, George Fox, p. 312 n. 
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mance, her guardian, is betrothed without her consent to his son 
Tom. In order to escape his unwelcome advances she feigns mad- 
ness. Sir Charles places Fulvia in a lunatic asylum, but really be- 
lieving in her sanity, he sends Cunningham disguised as a Quaker 
with a note to the proprietor, Dr. Guiacum, asking that Fulvia be 
put in charge of the bearer, who is his trusted servant Zechiel. Quick- 
wit, getting word of this plan, straightway contrives through Mar- 
malet, a fond old serving maid, to get a false letter into Cunning- 
ham’s hands in place of the one given him by Sir Charles. Whence it 
happens that when Cunningham appears at the hospital, he is seized 
as the imposter he actually is, while Quickwit is able to appear in the 
character of the trusted Zechiel and thus carry off the prize. The fol- 
lowing citation illustrates the nature of the language which stage- 
quakers are made to use: 


Enter Quickwit mimicking a Quaker, and Marmalett. 

Cunningham: Death and Hell! What son of a whore’s this—I’m at my 
wit’s end. 

Guiacum: Come, Friend, you must inform the nature of this madness, 
that I may minister accordingly. 

Quick: Plainly, since that ungodly season that I first perceived that the 
spirit of truth was departed from him, relinquish him, often seriously pon- 
dering upon his State of Reprobation, which plainly I find is worthy to be 
comiserated (sic) by all the brethren and sisters of the faithful. 

Cunning: Oh! Rogue, I know him now,—Doctor, y’are abused, imposed 
upon, trick’d; this is no more a Quaker than I am. This is thy power. 
(Bawls in a canting tone) 

Guiac.: He raves again, take hold of him, and stop his mouth there. 

Quick: The tempter is very powerful in him, he turneth and windeth 
him which way he listeth, he goeth into his mouth like a ratt, with a great 
head and a long tayle, and exalteth his voice within, in curses and exclama- 
tions, hum! give me the engine, woman, with which we resist the tempter. 

Marmalet: Here ’tis an’t please ye; put this into his mouth—and Satan 
can have no power. (they gag him here) 

Quick: Plainly, have bin informed he hath bin trained up in the school 
of sin vulgarly called the play house, where the devil adorneth himself with 
toys and trappings, where the ears are misinformed and the eyes mislead, 
where the frail son of man caresseth the woman inordinately, where he 
tempteth her to midnight gluttony, and whispereth into her unhallowed 
things. (Marmalett whispers Fulvia) 

Fulvia: My heart is ready to leap out to thee for joy, for he do’s it so 
naturally ’tis impossible he should be discovered,—how the fool the doctor 
looks too? 
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Another good example of Quaker disguise is found in Richard Wil- 
liamson’s Vice Reclaimed, or the Passionate Mistress. Sir Feeble 
Goodwill is a Wycherleyesque old rake who, in order to win the af- 
fections of Widow Purelight, a rich Quakeress, hires a suit of plain- 
clothes and attempts to use the Quaker language with amusing re- 
sults. At the wedding which follows there is a dance of five Quakers, 
a highly farcical performance, no doubt, in view of the incongruity 
between Quaker abhorrence of dancing and the un-Quakerlike pos- 
tures. 

A play somewhat suggestive of Wycherly’s Country Wife at its 
worst is the Mock-Marriage of Thomas Scott, acted in Dorset Garden 
sometime before its printing in 1696. The main thread of the plot 
concerns the marriage of Sir Arthur and a girl named Marina, which 
Belmont endeavors to prevent by bribing a Quakeress to swear that 
Sir Arthur was already engaged to her daughter. The pretended 
Quakeress testifies:*’ “Yea, verily, that son of Perdition [Sir Arthur] 
who having won to his embraces the daughter of my bosom promis’d to 
take her to wife in the face of the Congregation; and loo! now he 
leaveth her like an unholy thing.” She has already used such un- 
natural phrases as “that man of sin”, “that vessel of uncleanness”’, 
“that Whore of Babylon”, “pitfall of iniquity and lake of perdition”, 
“stray sheep”, “back-sliding Zimri”, and “carnal mind”. 

In rare instances a dramatist shows himself familiar with certain 
more intimate details of Friendly ways, as in the anonymous comedy 
entitled Love Without Interest, dated 1699. In Act III, i, Jonathan 
remarks to Jinny, “Prithee tell me one thing; it belongs to your trade; 
so far I'll assure you paravance.” Jinny replies, “Nay, if it belongs to 
my occupation, I can tell you twenty: what is’t?” He says, “Why the 
shape and size of Mother Eve’s green apron.” Jinny, “There I must 
confess, you’ve puzled (sic) me. Jonathan, “Thy ingenuity would 
almost make a man suspect thy sex. Now will I show you a quaking 
taylor here hard by, who, without chalk or yard, and only by his In- 


*™Such unconvincing Quakers as these may be of the same made-to-order 
variety mentioned in the following: (1)—“but his (Sir Robert Howard’s) comic 
power is strongly and admirably manifested in his Committee, a transcript of 
Puritan life, which,—applied to the Quakers, for want of better subject: for 
caricature—may stil! be witnessed in country theatres, in Honest Thieves—Doran, 
Annals of the Eng. Stage, 1865, I, p. 137. (2) Genest, VII, p. 474, says that 
Mrs. Inchbald substituted Quaker characters for the persons of Mme. Huppnitz 
and her daughter in her translation of Trotzebue’s Writing-desk or Youth in 
Danger, 1799. 
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ward Light, shall give you the dimensions of it with as great expedition 
and exactness, as if ’twere lying on his shop-board before him: Or 
as you would your own with your nimble fingers and picked elbow 
there.” (Measuring from his fingers and his elbow) Jinny then 
says, ““Would I had a glimpse on’t that I might prye into this mystery 
you keep such a fuss withall.” He replies, “Confess and recant, and 
somewhat may be done.” 

Since the name Taylor occurs frequently in Quaker rolls the author 
may have a special minister in mind. Certainly he would have cited 
the “inner light” as his authority. I am not so sure about the “‘recant”’, 
however. The green apron is undoubtedly a thrust at the practice 
of Quaker women of wearing colored aprons instead of the fash- 
ionable white ones.** 

The Quaker’s reputation for frugality, based no doubt upon his 
abstemiousness, is the motive for another marriage plot in Mrs Cent- 
livre’s Beau’s Duel. Mr. Careful wants an economical wife, quite as 
Morose wanted a quiet one. Mrs. Plotwell is no Quakeress, but she 
masks as one in order to win Careful, the idea on his part being that 
Quaker plainness and prohibition of vanities should insure the safety 
of the family bank account. By way of furthering the match Mrs. 
Plotwell’s cousin Tober testifies to her pious disposition, which Care- 
ful has professed to love, that “yesterday I carried her to wait on 
a relation of ours that has a parrot, and whilst I was discoursing about 
some private business, she converted the bird, and now it talks of 
nothing but the Light of the Spirit and the Inward Man. Ha, ha.” 

Quaker preaching provoked a great deal of ridicule and satire.’® 
Since Quakers had no paid ministry and relied upon the inspiration 
of the “inner light” to make preachers of common men, they laid 
themselves open to derision. And it is quite probable that the liberty 
of the open meeting was abused by persons more voluble than in- 
spired.2° Mrs. Mary Davys in the Northern Heiress makes Gamount, 


* Other colors worn by women Friends were grey and blue. Probably the green 
predominated. See A. M. Gunimere, op. cit. 

* Ballads and scurrilous verse-satire particularly pick, on Quaker meetings. 

:”“Of the Ranters, I have observed, that they held absurd and blasphemous 
opinions; and frequently came into our meetings, and rant, sing, and dance, and 
act like madmen, throwing dust in the face of our ministers when preaching. 
Though they are called Quakers, and have meetings of their own as we have, 
yet they have no discipline or order among them.”—Thomas Story, Journal, 
p. 107. 
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quite irrelevantly to the plot, thus commune with himself at the 
opening of the play: 

“How the Devil came I to stumble upon so much morality today! 
Gravity is not my talent, and I am sure it is not my inclination; tho’ 
Gad, to say the truth, if the old gentleman does not come to a better 
resolution, I shall have nothing else to keep me from hanging myself, 
unless I turn speaker at a Quaker-meeting, and renounce the flesh 
for the spirit—-Let me see: Faith, I believe it would be no hard 
matter to spin out an hour in incoherent bombast, and by moving 
nonsense, set my godly crew crying, tho’ I could hardly forbear laugh- 
ing myself.” 

There are also purely scurrilous plays. Such a one as A City 
Ramble, or the Humours of the Compter, by Charles Knipe, in which 
the scene is laid in a night court crowded with types of London night 
life. The formula is simple: the high brought low, dignity degraded, 
masks stripped from hypocrites by the cold hand of the law. There 
is a country justice, a Presbyterian parson, a Quaker, and a French 
Jew, all horribly debased by charges of drunkenness and adultery. 
The Quaker is made especially prominent, and when his wife Rachel 
comes in person to plead her husband’s cause, we have the spec- 
tacle of two canting rogues, both bombastic hypocrites, in Quaker 
garments. 

Political disloyalty is also charged to the Quaker by virtue of his 
stand regarding oaths and national defence. In Mrs. Centlivre’s 
The Humours of Elections a Quaker named Scruple, who by the way 
is a wine-seller,” is asked concerning his vote in the coming election. 
He seems reluctant to reply, but pressed for answer admits that in 
his opinion the candidate in question is not an “honest man”. This 
greatly angers Lady Worthy, who righteously exclaims, “Not an hon- 
est man! Why, what can you say against his honesty; he’s none of 
your canting congregation, that’s all.” Scruple with the brusqueness 
characteristic of stage-quakers, advises her not to “disorder” her “out- 


* Friends have always had a temperance clause in their Disciplines, though it 
did not necessarily apply to total abstinence. Geo. Fox petitioned Parliament, 
1698, against permitting more public houses than necessary for the accommo- 
dation of travelers.—Barclay, Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, p. 256 n. 

Taverns were known to have been conducted by Friendly proprietors, though it 
is likely that they were maintained primarily for the use of transient patrons. 
The Journal, F. H. A., XIII, p. 22, cites an instance of an Edinburgh Friend, 
William Miller, who made the fortune of £50,000 in this way. 
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ward woman”, and has the bad taste to remind her of her lovers. 
Whereupon Lady Worthy flying into a rage calls him the “Spawn 
of old Noil” and bids the fiddler play, “The King shall come into 
his own again”.?? 

Evidently the country circuits in the early 18th century were still 
supplying their patrons with the sort of pabulum that had amused 
the city audiences at an earlier time. One collection of farces of 
i this kind was published in 1741 under the title The Strollers Pacquet 
a ai Open’d, Containing Seven Jovial Drolls or Farces, Calculated for the 
3% Meridan of Bartholomew and Southworth Fairs, etc. Their vogue 





” was probably earlier . One of them bears the heading, The Guardians 
ope Over-reached in their own Humour, or the Lover Metamorphosed. The 
ee purpose of the plot is seemingly to put the Quaker’s patriotism to 
i s : shame. A Mrs. Lovely is heiress to the sum of £30,000, left by a 


whimiscal father in the control of four odd guardians whose unani- 
mous consent must be obtained before she can marry. One Colonial 
Fainwell, a suitor, feels that life without Mrs. Lovely and her thou- 
sands would be stripped of joy, and so proceeds to outwit the guardians 
B one by one. The fourth guardian is a Quaker Obadiah by name who, 
ie it appears, is expecting a fellow enthusiast from Philadelphia whom 
: he has never seen. Fainwell of course impersonates the awaited 
Simon Pure with the usual business of cant and absurdity, but so 
successfully that he is able to laugh at the discomfiture of the real 
Friend when he arrives. Apparently, too, Fainwell is justified in 
his conduct, for the act ends with a pair of happy lovers occupying 
the center‘of the stage, while the curtain goes down on the following 
2 bit of flag-waving at the expense of the pacifistic Quakers: 
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i & I have the honour to serve my King at the head of a regiment, and not- :, 
er withstanding the fortune this lady brings me, whenever my country wants 
% ij my aid, this arm and a good sword shall be at her service. 

bi 

22 Li 4 | 
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In Love and War, how exquisite the charms! 
. . 1 
When beauty smiles, and victory crowns our arms. 


a 


™ The charge so often made in anti-Quaker satires that Quakers are disciples | 
of Cromwell is justified by the fact that there were a considerable number of . 
Cromwellian soldiers who became Friends. See C. H. Firth, Cromwell’s Army, 
pp. 344-5; Friends’ Tract Ass’n, No. 226, Changed Warfare; Journal, F. H. S., II, 
p. 85; Rufus Jones, George Fox, p. 302; Penny, Cent. ed. Geo. Fox’s Journal, 
. p. 434. “Last of all, from the heart of the Puritan sects sprang the religion of the 
Bi Quakers, in which many a war-worn soldier of the Commonwealth closed his 
visionary eyes.”—Trevelyan, England Under the Stuarts, Sth ed., p. 231. 
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Charles Shadwell pays honor to the Society by presenting a very 
popular Quaker heroine in the person of Dorcas in his Fair Quaker 
of Deal.?* While it is not to be expected that Shadwell would go on 
record as approving the doctrines of the Friends, he may very pos- 
sibly have admired some individual Quaker girl, particularly if she 
were pretty. Since Dorcas ends by marrying a churchman, every- 
body should be satisfied. Yet I think it a mistake to call this play 
entirely a satire on the Friends. The only real satiric touch is where 
the happy Flip makes the last bow accompanied with the remark 
they “have put a helping hand to two sinners’ conversions.” The 
integrity of Dorcas is never in doubt. The comedy elements are not 
furnished by Dorcas, but by a courtezan who is frankly offered as an 
impostor, and the part of Jenny Private is merely to serve in the 
intrigue against a false character, Mizen, who is not a Quaker. He 
uses thou and thee as merely rustic dialect. Jenny Private of course 
cants. But Dorcas gives an imitation of genuine Quaker speech 
which is as close as a “worldly” author was capable of, though it had 
to be made a little stagey for theatrical purposes. 

The vogue for comic opera later in the 18th century furnished a 
fresh opportunity for the Quaker character. Thomas Walker, who 
had acted a part in the original performance of Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, 
was the author and producer of another production called the Quaker’s 
Opera. It turns out, however, to be only a second-rate imitation of 
the Beggar’s Opera. Of the two Quakers in the cast, the one who 
gives the name to the play appears only in the prologue. The other 
is a Quaker dancer who conformis strictly to the stage type. 

For an example of the more vitriolic abuse of the Quaker in these 
operas I pass to Thomas Durfey’s Two Queens of Brentford. There 
the Quaker is first characterized as, 


The Quaker quaint, that bustling Babe of Grace 
That buys and sells and spreads each odious thing 
With such a sound he makes Change Alley ring. 


Then he speaks for himself in the following dialogue between Bigotry 
the Jesuit, Faction the fanatic, and Stubbornhess the Quaker: 


Big: Leave off your dull stuff and your twang 
Fact: Sir Priest, if your sawcy, I preach and you hang. 


* Acted at Drury Lane, Nov. 8, 1755, (Genest, IV, p. 442-3), and Sept. 28, 1757, 
(supra, p. 474). Other references indicate that it was popular throughout the 
century. 
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Stubb: Nay surely you’re Vipers of Satan’s own Seed 
And should be destriyed to extirpate the Breed. 
I'll cause our Brethren soon to join 
And both your sects we’ll undermine: 
We'll vouch you'll root out Monarchy, 
For tho’ not swear, we all can lye.*4 


Quite a different spirit is shown by Charles Dibdin in The Quaker, 
another opera produced in 1777 at the Drury Lane Theatre.*> Here 
Quakers can be gentlemen and hold the respect of the audience. One 
Malvolio-like swain bearing the name of Soloman does offer some 
comic relief, but of an innocuous character. There may be some mis- 
chievous intent also in staging a May-party on a Quaker’s lawn, but 
if so, the audience is not made aware of it. The plot is pleasant. 
Lubin and Gillian have plighted their troth, but “illian’s father, Easy, 
has set his heart on her marrying the wealthy Quaker Steady, an 
amiable Friend whose only fault as a suitor seems to be his lack of 
youth. Steady, who is the father bountiful of the village, at first 
allows himself to appear the pliable tool of Easy, but only that he 
may at the proper moment reveal himself as the true friend of the 
lovers. Lubin sets a trap for his supposed rival only to discover that 
Steady has outwitted him by another pleasant trick. The play ends 
happily in a May-day féte. 

The only plays in which parts seem to be directed at historic indi- 
viduals in the Quaker society are Samuel Foote’s Devil Upon Two 
Sticks and John O’Keefe’s Young Quaker. 

The Devil Upon Two Sticks is an unusual type of play, opening 
like melodrama, passing into magic, and ending in a scientific debate 
among doctors at the physicians’ college. Among the doctors are 
a Jew a... a Quaker. All are about to demand their rights of Par- 
liament. Of course the Jew won’t go on the Sabbath, and the Quaker 
refuses to take part in the fighting. What interests us, however, is 
the identity of this Quaker, Dr. Melchisedeck Broadbrim, with an 


* A final harangue by Discipline informs us that London Jews have unanimously 
agreed to rebuild White-hall on the model of Blenheim Castle and that the 
Quakers are to furnish paintings and arras-hangings, “who being weary of their 
former slovenly Garb and Formality, resolve from hence-forth to wear panta- 
loons and Ribbons.” 

* Doran, Annals of the Eng. Stage, II, p. 362, says that the remodeled Covent 
Garden Theatre “opened on the 18th of September, 1809, with Macbeth and The 
Quaker ; but the audience was unruly and would not allow the actors to be heard. 
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actual person. For while he is bombastic and in some ways much 
like other stage-quakers, he is really a forceful character, a fairly ac- 
curate representation, according to both Percy Fitzgerald and Dr. 
Lettsom, of John Fordyce, a well-known and somewhat eccentric 
Quaker physician.** 

Young Sadboy of O’Keefe’s play is not so definitely identified, but 
in view of the troubles in the family of William Penn,?’ a model would 
not be hard to find. Yet there must have been many black sheep in 
other Quaker folks at this period, for the quietistic calm into which 
the Friends had settled was reducing their numbers woefully. In 
the Penn family there were two backsliders, William Penn the 3rd, 
and his brother Thomas; both of whom scandalized the Society by 
their willful acts. 

Old Sadboy, an American Quaker, has sent his son to England in 
order to break off his relations with a Young Quakeress, Dinah Prim- 
rose, of whom the elder does not approve. In London Young Sadboy 
learns rapidly in the wicked ways of the world, or in Friendly par- 
lance, becomes quite “gay”. Yet he sticks to his plain speech, which 
is quite incongruous with his new accomplishments.** Then Dinah 
appears on the scene under the escort of a scoundrel named Boaz. 
She is rescued from his clutches by her lover, only to find that a 
Mr. Chronicle is her long-lost father. Old Sadboy has to appear, of 
course, so that, after his first comic burst of sanctimoniousness, he 
can bless the lovers. It is a highly sentimental last act quite worthy 
of a Richardson or a Steele, as the following excerpts will show: 


™ «He used to prescribe with his hat on (and it was a hat of most trementdous 
size ever seen), and was a tall, stiff personage, always using the dialect of his 
sect. His conversation consisted of a number of sentences spoken with an almost 
solemn conciseness and importance.”—Percy Fitzgerald, Samuel Foote, p. 299. 
The coincidence also noted by Dr. Lettsom in his more recent biography of 
Dr. Fordyce. 

* William Penn, 3rd., got into a disgraceful affray with the city watch after a 
late stay at a tavern in company with the “unprincipled” Governor Evans, much 
to the “concern” of his father. The elder brother Thomas was also said to be 
a “black sheep” who reverted to the “world” and got pleasure out of enter- 
taining British soldiers at wine parties, cheating the Indians, and renouncing 
the Society —Janney, Life of William Penn, pp. 482-3; Graham, ditto, pp. 268-9. 

* A modern instance: a story told me by a famous dean at Harvard several 
years ago, relates that two brothers, Friends from Philadelphia, were playing 
football on Soldiers Field, when at the instance of some act of the other’s that 
displeased his brother, one was heard to remark, “If thee does that again, John, 
I'll break thee dam’ neck.” 
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(1) Chronicle (to Boaz) Oh, you damned infernal rascal! (to Dinah) 
My poor Dinah. (Weeps) My name is Primrose. I am thy father, child. 
Oh, my child! my child! 

Dinah: Oh, my father! (embracing him) Do I live to see my father! 
(weeps). 

(2) Young Sadboy: What noise is this? 

Boaz: Who sent you? 

Sadboy: I was willing to hinder thee from doing that which would bring 
thee to be hanged. 

Boaz: I think I may venture to strike him, for Quakers never fight. 
(aside). (Strikes him.) Take that and that. 

Sadboy: Thou shalt be rewarded tenfold. (Beats Boaz) 

Boaz: Oh, you a Quaker—you are a devil of a Quaker! What will be- 
come of me to be beat in this manner! I thought you would have turned 
the other cheek. 

(3) Sadboy’s final play to the gallery: I will accept of the house and 
the plantation [given by his father] on behalf of myself and my brethren 
in America; but as to slaves I declare that every slave of mine shall hence- 
forth be as free as air. Liberty shall no longer be considered the peculiar 
blessing of England; it shall be extended to America; and may him only 
be deprived of it who can make a slave of anyone.?® 


The evidence here assembled by way of supplement to the history 
of English drama before 1800 may not be of much moment. It is at 
least amusing, and illustrates the tendency of playwrights to stick 
to conventional parts. The Quaker was to the dramatists as much 
a Puritan as his militant predecessors in the Jacobean and Caroline 
periods. - Why he was not more used in the early period before 1680, 
though most prominent in the public eye, my suggestions may per- 
haps explain. Naturally the playwrights make most game of the 
Quaker’s most obvious peculiarities, as the “inner light”, the stub- 
born hat, the refusal to swear, non-resistance, single-price bargaining, 
and the women’s green aprons. His real character they do not know 
or care to know, any more than his motives. His language they miss 
woefully, even in the rare instances when they treat him fairly. Prob- 
ably he provided more amusement as the ranting, canting hypocrite 


* The Friends in council were always opposed to slavery, from the times of Fox 
onward, and wrote many pamphlets denouncing it. Smith, Descriptive Catalogue 
of Friends’ Books, gives a notable list of such works. In America two notable 
anti-slavery writers were Anthony Benezet and John Woolman. Janney, of. cit., 
XXXI, says that William Penn liberated his slaves by 1700-1. Barclay, op. cit., 
554, records that there was not a slave owned by a Friend by 1780. 
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that everybody understood. Later than the 18th century, however, 
the Quaker became a more romantic figure, even as late 18th cen- 
tury treatments begin to show.*® To-day his connection with Puri- 
tanism is practically forgotten. 
EzRA KEMPTON MAXFIELD 
Washington and Jefferson College. 


* Comfort, op. cit., gives some examples from the modern period. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE HISTORY OF - 
JOHN BULL Pee 
ae N HIS study of The History of John Bull, Dr. Teerink by clearing 
B up the curious dating of the Examiners—he shows that each num- Dr 
Fe ber appeared on the second Thursday mentioned—has thereby fixed an 
r a E the dates of publication of the five parts of The History (March 6, Bu 
Pt March 18, April 17, May 9, July 31). He has also determined at > the 
“e least approximately the dates at which the several pamphlets were 
Be: written, and has thrown light upon the matter in the pamphlets by pa 
RE references to historical events. 
: i : The most startling conclusion reached by Dr. Teerink’s researches, no 
Bis however, is that the traditional ascription of The History of John 5 hu 
p Bull to John Arbuthnot is mistaken, and that the actual author was 
if h Jonathan Swift. This conclusion, in spite of Dr. Teerink’s careful | 17 
i is § and ingenious argument, appears to the present writer untenable, ; 
ik but it seems to justify a detailed re-examination of the evidence for hi 
:* the authorship of a work which is generally ranked among the two tis 
- or three best political satires in the language. gu 
u ° Dr. Teerink has presented so completely the evidence for both 
sides of the question that one may follow his arrangement in dis- 5 OC 
B is cussing the problem, differing from him chiefly in the interpretation 
a ei to be placed on some of the items which he himself mentions. j n¢ 
AS Briefly, the external evidence on both sides stands as follows: 
I. Neither Arbuthnot nor Swift ever publicly acknowledged the ' 
authorship of The History of John Bull. N 
II. In favor of Arbuthnot’s authorship, the following evidence ’ ° 
is to be noted: SM 
(A) Alexander Pope to Spence: “Dr. Arbuthnot was the sole 
writer of John Bull.” (Spence’s Anecdotes). , 
These words were spoken more than fifteen years after the book a 
was written, during all of which Pope had lived in the closest intimacy 
with both Swift and Arbuthnot. By this time, surely, any reason T 
for concealment which might Lave existed would have long ago dis- 

‘ appeared, and Pope would not have continued to assert Arbuthnot’s « 
fs claim to authorship if he had not believed in it. | ( 
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(B) George Berkeley to Sir John Perceval (April 16, 1713): 
“His [Arbuthnot’s] wit you have an instance of in The Art of Politi- 
cal Lying, and in the tracts of John Bull, of which he is the author.” 

(C) Four passages from Swift’s Journal to Stella, which will later 
be considered in detail. 

(D) “Advertisement” to The Miscellaneous Works of the Late 
Dr. Arbuthnot (Glasgow: 1750-51): ‘The contents of these volumes, 
and what is inserted in Swift’s Miscellanies (i.e The History of John 
Bull, Parts I and If) comprehend all the pieces of wit and humor of 
the admirable author.” 

(E) Peter Wentworth to his brother (August 4, 1712). (This 
passage will be quoted and discussed later). 

(F) Evidence implied in the unanimous acceptance of Arbuth- 
not’s authorship by the whole succession of critics and editors from 
1778 to 1920, including notably the following: 

(1) Article “Arbuthnot” in Biographia Britannica (2nd. ed., 
1778), 1, 243, note. 

(2) Sir Walter Scott (Swift’s Works, ed. 1814, VI, 3). Scott bases 
his ascription of the work on Arbuthnot on “the national |[i.e. Scot- 
tish] idiom of the piece’. “The whole character, conduct, and lan- 
guage of Sister Peg”, he writes, “is traced with a Scottish pencil.” 

(3) The author of an article in The Retrospective Review, VIII 
(1823), 287. 

(4) J. J. Cartwright, in The Wentworth Papers, 1883, p. 294, 
note. 

(5) E. Arber in An English Garner, Vol. VI, 1883. 

(6) Leslie Stephen: Article “Arbuthnot” in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

(7) Morley’s introd. to the reprint of John Bull in Cassell’s Na- 
tional Library, Vol. 204, 1889. 

(8) G.A. Aitken, in The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot, 1892 
(p. 44: “There is every reason to believe Arbuthnot was the sole 
author.”’) 

(9) Mr. K. N. Colvile: Introd. to the print of John Bull in 
The Scholar’s Library. No. Il—-A Misceilany of the Wits—1920. 

III. The external evidence offered to prove Swift’s authorship is 
as follows: 

(A) Gulliveriana: or, a Fourth Volume of Misceilanies, 1728 
(supposed to have been written by Dean Jonathan Smedley). 

Here the preface to the Pope and Swift Miscellanies of 1727, in 
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Volume II of which John Bull-had appeared, is thus criticized: “As 
for what A—t and G——can boast therein, I own I can hardly find 
it out.” 

(B) The Motte and Bathurst reprint of the Miscellanies (1736) 
—Contents, Vol. I: 


“N.B. Those pieces which have not this mark [i.e. a pointing finger and 
an asterisk] were not wrote by Dean Swift.” 


The History of John Bull did have the mark, but in later reprints 
this is corrected, and John Bull is ascribed to Arbuthnot. 

(C) French Translation (Le Proces Sans Fin, ou VHistoire de 
John Bull, London, 1753) in the advertisement of which “cette in- 
genieuse Satyre” is ascribed to “le fameux Docteur Swift”. 

(D) German Translation (Satyrische und Ernsthafte Schriften, 
von Dr. Jonathan Swift: Das Processe, ein Bodenloser Abgrund ; oder 
die Geschichte John Bulls—dZurich, 1766), the author of the preface 
to which, says that Swift is the author. 

(E) A rather vague remark of Swift to Stella (Journal to Stella, 
My 10, 1712). 

“They put it upon me” [i.e. the fourth pamphlet of The History of John 
Bull]. 


It will be noted that, as Dr. Teerink points out, of the above the 
utterances of those who were in close touch with Arbuthnot (for ex- 
ample, Swift, Pope, and Berkeley) concur in designating him as the 
author.- The witnesses who ascribe the work to Swift were all per- 
sonally remote from the circle of Arbuthnot and Swift. This signifi- 
cant fact Dr. Teerink endeavors to explain as follows: 


It appears to have been constant practice of Arbuthnot and Swift to 
tell their more intimate friends (e.g. Pope, Stella, Berkeley) that the piece 
was Arbuthnot’s; the public, however, considered Swift the sole writer. 
Later criticism was divided, until some stress was laid on two points in favor 
of Arbuthnot: Swift’s words in the Journal to Stella, and Spence’s in his 
Anecdotes. Since that time the work has been universally given to him. 


In the first place, from the evidence offered by Dr. Teerink, the 
present writer does not believe it justifiable to conclude that “the 
public . . . considered Swift to be the sole writer.” The passage in a 
letter from Peter Wentworth to his brother (August 4, 1712) which 
has been quoted above as evidence of Arbuthnot’s authorship, but 
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which Dr. Teerink cites as a proof that “the public” considered 
Swift the author, would seem almost certainly to point to Arbuth- 
not. 

“The Fourth Part of John Bull is come out”, writes Wentworth,” 

. . in my poor opinion I think the humour flags and does not come 
up to the two first, tho’ the Author is the same, who I din’d with 
other day, and by his friend’s sly commendation of the admirable 
banter, and his silence, ’twas plain to me he had a secret pleasure in 
being the reputed Authour.” 
J. J. Cartwright, editor of The Wentworth Papers, says in a foot- 
note to this passage, that the “‘Authour” referred to is Dr. Arbuth- 
not. It is highly probable that he is right. In the first place, the 
“sly commendation” sounds like Swift, and the “silence” and “se- 
cret pleasure in being the reputed Authour” like Arbuthnot. Swift 
on several occasions tells Stella how he himself behaves under fire, 
and his tactics are always aggressive. When, for example, Prior was 
angry at having been made ridiculous in the anonymous “New Jour- 
ney to Paris”, Swift, who had actually written the piece, with ad- 
mirable impudence “read some of it, and said I liked it mightily, and 
envied the rogue the thought; for, had it come into my head, I should 
have certainly done it myself” (Journal, Sept. 11, 1711). 

In the second place, the person with whom Wentworth dined, 
and whom he takes to be the author of John Bull, is far more likely 
to have been Arbuthnot than Swift, because Arbuthnot was at home 
in Windsor (where Wentworth had been staying since July 25, at 
least) while Swift was not; and because the jovial Arbuthnot was 
infinitely more given to asking people to dinner than the excellent 
but economical Dean. 

On the other hand, if we grant that Swift was the author, and was 
being slyly bantered at a dinner party about the work, what becomes 
of Dr. Teerink’s supposition of a conspiracy between the two to 
“keep up the mystery surrounding the authorship of the piece”? 
Wentworth’s remark would thus seem to mean that he considered 
Arbuthnot the author. Its value as an indication of public opinion 
is considerable, since Peter Wentworth was charmingly alive to gos- 
sip, and may, indeed be considered a connoisseur of what “they sav”. 
In the face of this exactly contemporary testimony, it is hardly safe 
for Dr. Teerink on the basis of four bits of evidence uttered from 
fifteen to fifty-four years after the book was published, to assume 
that “the public . . . considered Swift to be the writer.” ‘They put 
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it upon me”, wrote Swift to Stella, when the Fourth Pamphlet ap- 
peared. But since “they” would seem to have been the fashionable 
gossips of whom Wentworth is an excellent example, too much weight 
need not be given to Swift’s statement. 


We have determined thus far that Arbuthnot was thought to be 
the author of The History of John Bull, (1) by Pope, the most inti- 
mate friend of himself and Swift; (2) by Berkeley, who had just dined 
with Arbuthnot and, incidentally, converted him to his theory; (3) 
by Peter Wentworth, representing in all probability fashionable society 
in general; and (consequently, perhaps) by all commentators and 
editors from 1778 to 1920. But difficult though it may be to con- 
ceive that this solid and formidable body of opinion should be in- 
correct, it is yet possible for any one of these witnesses to have been 
honestly mistaken in the matter. For absolute proof of Arbuthnot’s 
authorship, we have a right to demand the testimony of at least one 
person who could not possibly have failed to know the facts of the 
case, and such testimony we have in four passages in Swift’s Journal 
to Stella. Dr. Teerink, with the fairness that appears throughout his 
book, by printing these consecutively enables them to make their full 
cumulative impression upon the reader. He then proceeds to argue, 
rather perversely in my opinion, that Swift was deliberately falsify- 
ing the facts, but in such a way as to let Stella know that he was 
actually the author, while conveying the impression to any spy who 
might open his letters, that the work was Arbuthnot’s. This chap- 
ter in Dr. Teerink’s book is the crucial point of his whole argument, 
since, unless he can succeed in explaining away Swift’s repeated, em- 
phatic, and authoritative ascriptions of the work to Arbuthnot, this 
testimony would offer proof too conclusive to be refuted by the 
voluminous evidence which Dr. Teerink presents in the impressive 
but delusive form of “parallel passages.” 


The passages from the Journal to Stella are as follows: 


(1) March 10, 1712—“I dined with a friend in the city, about 
a little business of printing, but not my own. You must buy a small 
two-penny pamphlet, called, Law Is a Bottomless-Pit [i.e. the first 
part of John Bull]. ’Tis very prettily written, and there will be a 
second part.” (N.B. Arbu‘hnot was probably in the habit of send- 
ing his writings from Windsor, where he was in attendance on the 
Queen, to Swift to have them printed in London. For example— 
Journal, Oct. 9, 1712—“Arbuthnot has sent me from Windsor a 
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pretty Discourse upon Lying, and I have ordered the printer to come 
for it.”) 

(2) May 10, 1712—“The Appendix to the Third Part of John 
Bull was published yesterday; it is equal to the rest. I hope you read 
John Bull. It was a Scotch gentleman, a friend of mine, that writ it; 
but they put it upon me”... . “Well, but you must read John Bull: 
Do you understand it all?” 

(3) June 17, 1712—(The entry for this date will be quoted and 
discussed at length in the following pages). 

(4) December 12, 1712—‘The pamphlet of Political Lying is 
written by Dr. Arbuthnot, the author of John Bull; ’tis very pretty, 
but not so obvious to be understood.” 

Since Dr. Teerink summarizes at the end of Chapter IV, “The 
Journal to Stelia,” his argument for not considering these passages 
a proof of Arbuthnot’s authorship, it will be convenient to use his 
summary and to reply to each of the poinis in turn: 


In the above analysis, we have tried to point out Swift’s great personal 
interest in The History of John Bull. We have described: 

(1) his frequent mention of the work, and his repeated incitement to 
Stella to buy and read the pamphlets; 

(2) the strong words of praise he bestowed on them; 

(3) his offer to explain what is not clear; 

(4) his correction when Stella ascribed the work to a Grub Street writer, 
together with his silence concerning the real author; 

(5) his playfulness when Stella had guessed wrongly. 


We have also shown that these details are reminiscent of Swift’s proce- 
dure in the cases of the Libel on Wharton and the Examiner. In our 
opinion, all these facts justify the conclusion that Swift must have had more 
to do with the composition of The History of John Bull than he cared to 
admit. 


Taking the points of this summary in turn, let us first examine 
No. 1—“his frequent mention of the work, and his repeated incitement 
to Stella to buy and read the pamphlets.” As a matter of fact, Swift 
mentions the work only seven times in his Journal, one of these seven 
notices; moreover, being purely incidental to his mention of anotner 
work by Arbuthnot. It must be remembered, too, that of all the pub- 
lications which appeared during the period covered by the Journal,, 
John Bull was much the most congenial to Swift’s taste. It is not. 
strange, then, that he should have mentioned such a work, written by 
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his best friend, as many as seven times, especially in view of the fact 
that its parts appeared, respectively, at five distinct dates. Advice to 
Stella to buy and read was by no means unusual, since on October 7, 
1712, he says of Arbuthnot’s Art of Political Lying, “Pray get it when 
it comes out.” On March 16, 1711, he writes “Have you seen the 
Spectator yet?” And on November 17, 1711, “Do you read the Spec- 
tator?”’—obviously suggestions to “buy and read”. 

No. 2—“the strong words of praise he bestowed on them.” We 
need only point out that of sixteen works by other men which 
Swift mentions to Stella (exclusive of John Bull), he praises eight, 
using such strong expressions as “ Tis the finest that ever was writ” 
(said of The Representation, of which he writes: “Some of it in 
Pdfr’s [his own] style, but not much”); “handsome,” of Prior’s 
verses; “mighty pretty” (of Harrison’s Sprig of Orange). While on 
one occasion he says frankly that a pamphlet by Mrs. Manley called 
“The Vindication of the Duke of Marlborough” is better than four of 
his own which he mentions with it. Moreover, the word “pretty,” 
which Teerink takes to be a mark of condescension, is merely an ex- 
ample of Swift’s characteristic habit of understatement. As a matter 
of fact, he uses “very prettily written” of The History of John Bull, 
and “ ’tis very pretty” of The Art of Political Lying, which he advises 
Stella to buy and read. 

No. 3, “his offer to explain what is not clear,” would not seem to 
call for much explanation, being the most natural remark in the world 
from Swift to Stella, toward whom he stood in a sort of tutorial 
capacity. A similar expression may be noted in the Journal for March 
12, 1712: “Here is a young fellow has writ some Sea-Eclogues. . . . 
Mermen are he-mermaids; Tritons natives of the sea. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

No. 4, “his correction when Stella ascribed the work to a Grub- 
street writer, together with his silence concerning the real author”, 
requires a more detailed examination. The passage on which it is 
based runs thus (June 17, 1712): 

Well, but John Bull is not writ by the person you imagine, as hope! 
It is too good for another to own. Had it been Grub Street, I would have 
let people think as they please; and I think that’s right: is not it now? so 
flap ee hand, and make wry mouth oo-s2lf, sauci doxi. 


From this, Dr. Teerink gathers that Stella in her latest letter had ex- 
pressed the opinion that some Grub-streeet writer (probably Mrs. 
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Manley, because the pamphlet was signed “by the author of the New 
Atalantis”) had written John Bull, and that Swift is playfully angry 
at having his work ascribed by Stella to a Grub-streeter. 

The present writer agrees with Mr. K. N. Colvile (Introd. to the 
“Scholar’s Library” edition of John Bull) that Stella in her thirtieth 
letter had probably accused Swift himself of writing the work, and 
that his playful reply was thus a denial of his own authorship. The 
tone of the whole passage is that of a person who has been accused of 
doing something creditable and is denying it—particularly the “As 
hope!” conveys this impression. Moreover his humorous air of tak- 
ing vast credit for a conscientious refusal to claim another man’s 
good work (‘‘Had it been Grub Street, I would have let people think 
as they please; and I think that’s right: is not it now?”’) suggests a 
man to whom a stroke of genius has been attributed, who is too honest 
to allow it, but who at any rate wishes to get credit for his honesty. 
On the whole, this passage seems to me a fairly strong piece of proof 
that Swift was not the author. 

No. 5, “his playfulness when Stella had guessed wrongly,” is surely 
too characteristic of Swift to have any special significance here. On 
January 9, 1713, he exhibits this same playfulness in connection with 
the work of his successor in the Examiner: “This day’s Examiner 
talks of the play of ‘What is it Like?’ and you will think it to be 
mine and be bit; for I have no hand in these papers at all.” 

While the above would seem to constitute an adequate refutation 
of Dr. Teerink’s interpretation of Swift’s remarks about the History of 
John Bull, it may be added for good measure that out of forty-nine 
pieces (exclusive of Join Bull) whose appearance he mentions to 
Stella—thirty-three of his own and sixteen by other people—he tells 
her the truth about the authorship of all except two,—the Libel on 
Wharton, and the Examiners that he himself wrote. As a matter of 
fact, even in these two cases his denial of authorship is not very 
earnest or convincing. He makes no attempt to attribute the Libel 
to any other writer, and merely hints vaguely that the Examiner is 
being written by Bishop Atterbury. Yet very many of the pieces whose 
authorship he admits to Stella were strictly anonymous in London, 
and many of these were far more bitter and more dangerous to their 
author than the good-humored History of John Bull. 

In view of all this, and in the light of a second reading of Swift’s 
own words, it hardly seems too much to claim a verdict in favor of 
the supposition that he was telling the truth, and to refrain from 
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refuting in detail the internal evidence contained in parallels between 
passages from The History of John Bull and from works known to 
have been written by Swift. Though many oi the parallels collected 
by Dr. Teerink are striking, and though their cumulative effect is in- 
sidiously impressive, it is believed that nothing has been brought for- 
ward which cannot be explained as simply a turn of expression charac- 
teristic of the time, or as the result of the close intimacy of Arbuthnot 
and Swift. Arbuthnot was working here in a realm of ideas where 
Swift was lord. The Conduct of the Allies, which had appeared No- 
vember 27, 1711, was a serious and exhaustive treatment of the same 
question of foreign affairs which is dealt with humorously in John 
Bull, Arbuthnot was in full and hearty accord with Swift’s political 
views, and all through this exciting period was continually in confer- 
ence with him. Swift was writing at a furious rate—between Novem- 
ber, 1711, and July 31, 1712 (when the last John Bull pamphlet came 
out) he mentions seventeen of his own publications, including the 
long and carefully written Conduct of the Allies, and the important 
Advice to the October Club. Surely, that Swift should in this period 
of amazingly voluminous production have turned out the five long pam- 
phlets of John Bull, is infinitely less likely than that Arbuthnot, who 
is not known to have been writing anything else at the time, should 
have turned to in the political emergency and, supplying himself with 
data and arguments from Swift’s Examiners and The Conduct of the 
Allies, and availing himself of hints from their constant conversations, 
should have lent his aid to the cause, and sent John Bull into the fray. 

If, even in the face of what seems to us the adequate external proof 
of the testimony of Pope, Berkeley, Peter Wentworth, and above all 
Swift himself, internal evidence of Arbuthnot’s authorship be still 
desired, more convincing, to my mind, than any number of parallel 
passages are the salty native flavor of the Sister Peg passages (cited 
by Sir Walter Scott as decisive evidence for Arbuthnot); the strong 
medical preoccupation of the writer of the pamphlets; and above all 
the racy, kindly personality which can be felt through the style—the 
genial, suffering-fools-gladly irony of the author of The Art of Political 
Lying,—the wit which made Dr. Johnson rank Arbuthnot above all 
the other wits of his day, and which was yet so leisurely, so utterly 
different in temper from Swift’s,—so inexhaustibly good-natured as 
to draw from Lord Orrery, long after, the affectionate encomium: “His 
very sarcasms are good-humored .. . like flaps of the face given in 
jest ... (they) raise blushes but no blackness.” 

Tuomas F. Mayo 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
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XI 
SHELLEY’S DOCTRINE OF LOVE 


F PHILOSOPHY is the love of wisdom unconditioned, Shelley was 
as truly a philosopher as Plato; but if, as the Greeks taught, it 
is the love also of order, his right to the title may be questioned. There 
is some justice in the allegation that he was not a systematic thinker. 
Being an enthusiast rather than a critic, he made little effort to re- 
duce his multiform ideas and impressions to strict order; if a new 
opinion seemed good in itself he was inclined to acknowledge it with- 
out first ascertaining whether or not it was consistent with others 
previously avowed. With the diffusive imagination of the dreamer 
he erected vast and indistinct outlines of theory wherein the logical 
mind seeks in vain for substance and particulars, though they har- 
monize well enough with the idealist’s habit of generalization. Avoid- 
ing the word philosophy on account of this lack of system, I prefer to 
use the word doctrine in refering to the body of Shelley’s opinion 
concerning Love. 

One fundamental conception, nevertheless, pervades all Shelley’s 
thinking, and, in spite of his inconsistency in expressing it, gives a 
sense of unity to his doctrine. It is the only adequate key to an 
understanding of his conduct as man and poet; and it appears every- 
where, in essays and letters as well as in poems. I refer to the con- 
ception of Love as the supreme spirit and sole productive source of 
good in the life of the world. With this fundamental conception 
we have the means to apprehend all that is most significant in his 
life and work. The one word Love sums up not only his philosophy, 
but his theology and his ethics as well. 

In Shelley’s doctrine, Love is a cosmic force, the activity of which 
may be studied in three distinct though related phases: in nature, in 
the immaterial world, and in human relationships. He acknowledged 
but a single law for all things, whether material or immaterial, hu- 
man or divine, and was ever unwilling to admit one rule for thought 
and another for conduct. Once convinced of the truth of a propo- 
sition, he was not content until he could proclaim it from the house- 
tops and approve it in his own behavior. The purpose of this paper 
is to follow the development of his doctrine of Love as it manifests 
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iself in the three phases just indicated, and to suggest some of the 
difficulties to which it led in his personal relationships. 


I 


One might reasonably ask how Shelley, who denied the being of 
a creative God, and who in his early years adhered to the ma- 
terialistic philosophy, was able to perceive the operation of Love 
in the system of nature. To such doubt he would reply that the 
harmony of nature is evidence of the presence of Love. As the 
spirit of Ianthe looked out from Queen Mab’s ethereal palace she 
saw that 


Above, below, around 
The circling systems formed 
A wilderness of harmony (1, 77-79). 


The form of the material universe is continually changing, yet re- 
mains eternal in unchanging harmony.’ Even as vegetation decays 
but to enrich the soil from which shall spring new growth, so the 
generations of the earth 


Go to the grave, and issue from the womb, 
Surviving still the imperishable change 
That renovates the world. (v, 2-4). 


There can be no flaw in the harmonious order of nature on account 
of this ceaseless change, for if disorder existed it would irreparably 
mar the symmetry of the whole. Evil, therefore, which is discord, 
is absolutely excluded from the system of the universe, and virtue, 
which is harmony, is for ever present in it.2_ Thus Shelley held with 
Rousseau that nature is altogether good. 

He does not believe, however, that the order of human society 
is harmonious and free from evil. Here, again, he early adopted 
the view of the author of the Discours sur lV’Origine de l’Inégalité 
parmi les Hommes that evil is not inherent in man, but arose from 
the violation of the law of nature. It is therefore temporary, a mere 
habit which man can put off if he so wills; and having laid aside his 
evil habit, he may partake again of the peace and happiness of un- 
corrupted nature. 


* Queen Mab, ut, 257. 
* Ibid., m1, 128-32. 
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The universe, 
In nature’s silent eloquence, declares 
That all fulfil the works of love and joy— 
All but the outcast man. He fabricates 
The sword which stabs his peace. (1m, 196-200). 


Selfishness, from which commerce springs, has destroyed virtue, and 
opened the way for falsehood, crime, and misery.*. Man contracted 
the diseases of mind and body, and kindled all evil passions by eating 
the flesh of animals in violation of the law of his nature.* But at 
some time in the future, 


When man, with changeless nature coalescing, 
Will undertake regeneration’s work (v1, 42-43), 


these evils will vanish, and he will become happy and healthy and 
free, and even the apparent evils of nature—storms and inclement 
seasons—will by the regeneration of mankind no longer be possible.* 

Man’s unhappiness, Shelley believed, is caused by the comple- 
mentary evils, power and obedience, which deprive him of his na- 
tural rights to freedom and equality. Authority in the realms of 
politics and religion, corresponding to the dual nature of man, has 
in the past been wrongfully assumed by the two classes of tyrants, 
kings and priests; and the people, contrary to nature’s promptings, 
have abjectly submitted to the usurpation, thereby confirming the 
act which enslaved them. Thus evil, a thing not imposed but per- 
mitted from within, became coextensive with human society. The 
king is to be condemned, not as an individual wrongdoer, but as 
the instrument of power, which is evil; and the subject, because 
of his obedience, is to be judged equally reprehensible. 


Nature rejects the monarch, not the man; 
The subject, not the citizen: for kings 

And subjects, mutual foes, for ever play 

A losing game into each other’s hands, 
Whose stakes are vice and misery. The man 
Of virtuous soul commands not, nor obeys. 
Power, like a desolating pestilence, 

Pollutes whate’er it touches; and obedience, 
Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 


* Ibid., v, 22 ff. 
* Ibid., vim, 211 ff. See also the notes on this passage. 
* See Canto vim in general. 
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Makes slaves of men, and, of the human frame, 
A mechanised automaton.® 


It is the incongruity of power and freedom, the inequality of mon- 
arch and subject, that produces the evil. This strife among men 
excludes them from nature, which maintains its internal harmony 
undisturbed. 

Upon this general conception of nature, which owed much to the 
influence of Rousseau, Shelley inconsistently imposed the material- 
istic philosophy of Holbach’s Systeme de la Nature. Having ar- 
rived at the conclusion that man, in so far as he is evil, is outside 
the law of nature, we are now informed that he also, not less than 
passive matter, fulfills the will of nature.*? But in that case we should 
have to include man within the scope of nature’s harmonious scheme, 
which contradicts our former conclusion. Shelley’s difficulty was 
the ancient one of reconciling mind and matter, and in his case at 
least it was never overcome. 

The idea of harmony is important also in the materialistic system 
of nature. The universe, Shelley asserts, is of one substance, which, 
under different forms of activity, appears as mind or as matter. This 
substance he chooses to call soul. This soul, even in its most minute 
particle, contains two opposing forces of attraction and repulsion 
which account for endless activity and variation. This activity pro- 
duces the innumerable forms of the material and immaterial worlds. 
The merest rock is sentient in unity and part, 


And the minutest atom comprehends 

A world of loves and hatreds; these beget 

Evil and good: hence truth and falsehood spring; 
Hence will and thought and action, all the germs 
Of pain or pleasure, sympathy or hate 

That variegate the eternal universe (Iv, 145-50). 


Such conditions of conflict, though not good in themselves or har- 
monious, may result in ultimate good; for the progress of the universe 
is towards harmony, and eventually it will be reached through the 
perfect adjustment of the opposing forces that animate the substance.* 


* Queen Mab, mm, 170-80. Cf. Prometheus Unbound, n, iv, 47-8: 
To know nor faith, nor love, nor law; to be 
Omnipotent but friendless is to reign. 
* Queen Mab, m1, 233-4. 
* This idea of the struggle of good and evil is analogous to the theory of the 
war of Good and Evil described in The Revolt of Islam. 
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The doctrine of necessity, which runs through the whole fabric of 
thought in Queen Mab, explains the condition of harmony that, accord- 
ing to the first of the theories set forth above, already exists in 
nature and, according to the second, is to be eventually produced. 
In the note on necessity attached to the poem he thus defines it: 


He who asserts the doctrine of Necessity means that, contemplating the 
events which compose the moral and material universe, he beholds only an 
immense and uninterrupted chain of causes and effects, no one of which 
could occupy any other place than it does occupy, or act in any other place 
than it does act. 


He calls it “a spirit of activity and life” which governs the universe,* 
or, as in another passage, 


Spirit of Nature! all-sufficing Power, 
Necessity! thou mother of the world! (v1, 197-8). 


It occupied the place in his reasoning which in the creed of the 
Christian is filled by the Creator. But necessity is not a creator, nor 
even a conscious guide, but a “blindly-working will.’”*° Here we find 
another serious inconsistency in Shelley’s opinions. If necessity, the 


law of nature, is a blindly-working will, and man a part of the sys- 
tem of nature, then man is not master of his own will. A 
chain of causes, operating as motives, makes it impossible that he 
should act otherwise than he does act.’ Obviously he has no control 
over this chain of causes, and can therefore not independently deter- 
mine his action, though he may imagine he does so. Nevertheless, 
Shelley assures us that 


Nature, impartial in munificence, 

Has gifted man with all-subduing will. 

Matter, with all its transitory shapes, 

Lies subjected and plastic at his feet (v, 132-5). 


If the will of man is master of matter in all its forms, it must also be 
master of the laws governing the production of these forms, and not 
merely the consummation of an infinite and immutable chain of causes 
operating as motives. The whole purpose and method of Shelley’s life 
prove, in fact, that he felt the will to be free; his crusade for en- 


* Queen Mab, v1, 148. 
* Ibid., 1x, 5. 
* Note to Queen Mab, on Necessity. 
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lightenment and reform has otherwise no meaning. Despite the in- 
consistency of the two ideas, Shelley believed in nature as a har- 
monious system and in man as a legitimate member of that system, 
yet free to choose whether or not he will live in accordance with it. 
Reason, which is nothing less than “the voice of nature,’’* must de- 
termine when he is living so. Reason is the instrument which the 
virtuous man uses to realize his desire for universal happiness, which 
results from universal harmony;** it is consequently the means by 
which one is able to adjust oneself to that harmony, and so to be- 
come truly virtuous. Passion, distorted by constraint, now produces 
dissonance. In the regenerated world, after reason and passion are 
reconciled, discord within man’s own nature will disappear.’ 

Since in Shelley’s doctrine virtue is the desire for universal hap- 
piness, which is a form of benevolence or love, and since happiness in 
the physical universe may be interpreted as a harmonious adjust- 
ment of part to part, the harmony of nature is convincing evidence of 
the active presence there of love. Love, therefore, is the principle 
which actuates the life of the universe, and determines its inevitable 
progress towards perfection. In the regenerated world all things shall 
live by the rule of Love. 


All things are recreated, and the flame 
Of consentaneous love inspires all life (vm, 107-8). 


To man’s present foreshortened perception necessity, the law by 
which the principle of Love is made manifests to the understanding, 
appears impartial and blind; but to a more comprehensive intelli- 
gence it will reveal itself as unerringly productive of ultimate good. 
The ultimate good in terrestrial nature, apparently, is an equable 
climate, a perpetual April, accompanied by the convenient miracle of 
fruition and fertilization without decay.** The law of necessity guar- 
antees this happy eventuality; yet the poet feels it incumbent upon 
mankind to will that it shall be so. He seemed not to recognize the 
fallacy in his argument that the will, which he regards as a mode in 
which the universal law of necessity expresses itself, may nevertheless 
of its own power hasten the action of that law. The reason for his 
difficulty lay in his inability to synthesize the various philosophical 


*™ Queen Mab, 111, 126-7. 

* Ibid., v, 223-30. 

** Ibid., vit, 231. 

* See Queen Mab, vim; cf. also Prometheus Unbound, m1, iii. 
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attitudes which he derived from different sources. He believed in 
the innate goodness of nature, in perfectibility, in necessity, and, 
for a time at least, in materialism, without making any effective at- 
tempt to consolidate them or to create from them a consistent system. 


II 


Shelley soon lost sympathy with materialism. A few years after 
the publication of Queen Mab he wrote: “This materialism is a se- 
ducing system to young and superficial minds. It allows its disciples 
to talk, and dispenses them from thinking.”’® Even Queen Mab 
gives evidence of feelings at variance with the dominant materialistic 
tone of the poem. The existence of such a purely spiritual being as 
the fairy Mab, for example, is not accounted for by molecular action. 
She is keeper of the wonders of the human world, and to her is given 
knowledge of the past and power to deduce from that knowledge the 
events of the future.’ Her special mission is to inform and direct 
any whose virtue has marked them for the task of perfecting man- 
kind. We may conclude from the limitation of Mab’s power to the 
human world that she is not to be identified with necessity, but should 
be thought of as the genius or guardian spirit of mankind. The tem- 
porary separation of the spirit and body of Ianthe likewise indicates 
the dual nature of life, in which mind and matter are clearly dis- 
tinguished. A further argument against materialism may be found 
in the statement that “Nature’s soul” has formed the world beau- 
tiful, 

And filled, the meanest worm that crawls in dust 
With spirit, thought, and love (1v, 96-97). 


Towards the end of the poem his enthusiasm for the regenerated 
world leads him to declare that this physical existence is but an in- 
cident in the life of the immortal soul. 


For birth but wakes the spirit to the sense 

Of outward shows, whose unexperienced shape 
New modes of passion to its frame may lend; 
Life is its state of action, and the store 

Of all events is aggregated there 

That variegate the eternal universe; 

Death is a gate of dreariness and gloom, 


Quoted from the brief essay “On Life.” 
™ Queen Mab, 1, 167 ff. 
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That leads to azure isles and beaming skies 
And happy regions of eternal hope (1x, 155-63). 


If, as Shelley seems to affirm, there is an immaterial world, coinci- 
dent with but distinct from the material, one in which the spirit dwells 
as a conscious being, what are the powers of that world, and how do 
they affect the life of man on earth? He held that control over the 
immaterial or spiritual world is divided between the two powers of 
Evil and Good. Man, as a moral being, is always under the influ- 
ence of one of these forces, which are irreconcilable enemies strug- 
gling for possession of the world. This dualism is suggested in Queen 
Mab, where, however, it is associated with the attraction and repul- 
sion of molecular activity..* In The Demon of the World, a mastery 
over the present world is conceded to the “proud Power of Evil” and 
to his confederates Death and Hell (Erebus), but the Daemon 
claims the “renovated world” of the future as his own empire.’® The 
fullest account of the conflict between the Principles of Good and 
Evil is to be found in The Revolt of Islam. From the beginning of 
life these two powers have held dominion over mortal things, 


Ruling the world with a divided lot— 
Immortal, all-pervading, manifold, 
Twin Genii, equal Gods (I, xxv). 


Evil, at first much the stronger, has thus far always been triumph- 
ant; but his power has diminished, while the power of Good has 
steadily increased. The defeat of Good, many times repeated, is each 
time accompanied by some violence and evil among men. The first 
instance was the earliest murder of man by his brother (the Bible 
story of Cain and Abel),”° and the last, described in the poem, was 
the French Revolution. The Principle of Good was originally the 
Morning Star, and the Principle of Evil was a blood-red Comet; but 
in order to deceive men and make them hate that which is good, the 
victorious Principle of Evil transformed his adversary into a serpent, 
and himself assumed the nobler form of an eagle.** After the par- 
ticular combat described in the Revolt of Islam, the serpent falls into 
the sea, and is taken up by a beautiful woman, who places it in her 


8 Ibid., rv, 139-53. 

* Demon of the World, un, 15-28. 
* Revolt of Islam, 1, xxvi. 

* Ibid., 1, xxvii. 
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bosom.” This action, of course, is meant to signify that the world 
is deceived into condemning as evil that which in reality is good. So 
the virtuous man confidently embraces opinions which society con- 
siders loathsome and dangerous as a serpent. 

Prometheus Unbound is an attempt to unite the theory of good 
and evil developed in the Revolt of Islam with the necessitarian and 
naturalistic theories of Queen Mab, and to fit the whole into the pat- 
tern of classical mythology. In the face of this confusion of materials ¢ 
and purposes, the full meaning of the poem is difficult to establish. 
As a myth it is easily interpreted: Prometheus is humanity, Asia 
nature, Jupiter the organic structure of society, and Demogorgon the 
law of necessity. When the inevitable hour arrives, the present so- 
cial order will be overthrown, and man will then be free to reunite 
himself with nature. If this were the whole meaning of the poem, 
however, it would represent no advance in thought over Queen Mab. 
It is not a simple myth. Prometheus, the chief agent of the drama, 
is not a self-determined and immutable being, but capable of change 
like mortal men. Having grown in virtue during three thousand years 
of undeserved torture, and no longer hating Jupiter as before, “ere 
misery made him wise,” Prometheus now recalls the curse he had 
pronounced against him.?* He has acquired wisdom, but remains 
powerless until he is reunited with Asia.**. The union of wisdom and 
love is symbolized in the marriage of Prometheus and Asia, who is not ' 
simply nature, but, like Prometheus, a personality. Prometheus is the 
type of the virtuous man, whose noblest characteristic is wisdom,” 
and Asia the type of the virtuous woman, whose noblest characteristic 
is love. Shelley wished to illustrate his firm belief that man can at- 
tain his highest purpose in life only through union with woman, whose 
gifts are naturally complementary to his own. Jupiter, likewise, 
is not an absolute power, but a mere projection or personification of 
the Spirit of Evil, which, as we are informed in the Revolt of Islam, 
is immortal.?* Simultaneously with the ascent of Demogorgon, Asia 
by her transfiguration assumes the very character of Love, and is 


* Ibid., 1, xx. Cf. also the description of the image of Love as a woman suckling 
a babe and a basilisk. Ct. v, St. 2. 

* Prometheus Unbound, 1, 57-9. 

™* Ibid., 1, 807 ff. 

*In his Preface Shelley says Prometheus is “the type of the highest perfection 
of moral and intellectual nature, impelled by the purest and truest motives to the 
best and noblest ends.” 

* Canto 1, Stanza xxv. 
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spiritually united with Prometheus. Their physical union, still within 
the sovereignty of Jupiter, cannot be effected until after the dethrone- 
ment of the tyrant. By the marriage of Jupiter and Thetis, who is 
called “bright image of eternity,”’*’ a new being is generated, and 
Demogorgon, a formless power, individualizes himself in this new 
offspring of Jupiter in order to depose him. With the sinking of 
Jupiter and his offspring into the abyss, Demogorgon resumes his 
abstract character, but not his quiescent retirement within the earth, 
and the era of Time gives place to the era of Eternity. Evil, being 
temporal in its human character, is banished; the good and the beau- 
tiful survive because they are immortal. After the fall of Jupiter 
there is no more individualized power or arbitrary authority, and 
Love rules the worlds; for Love is the only thing that is eternal, and 
not subject to Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance, and Change.?* The 
union of Prometheus and Asia, together with Panthea and Ione, 
in the cave-dwelling is intended to typify regenerated human society 


when universal Love shall bind all together in one great family. 


Sometimes Shelley speaks of Good and Evil in their absolute char- 
acter, but at other times he personifies them or makes them express 
themselves through the medium of some subordinate spirit. The Prin- 
ciple of Evil, as we have seen, is referred to in the Demon of the 
World as the Power of Evil, in the Revolt of Islam symbolically as a 
blood-red Comet and as an Eagle, and in Prometheus Unbound as 
Jupiter the tyrant of this world. The Principle of Good is named 
still more variously: first it is personified in Queen Mab and later 
in the Daemon; in the Revolt of Islam it is referred to symbolically 
as the Morning Star and the Serpent, and afterwards named as “the 
better Genius of this world’s estate”; and in the “Hymn to Intel- 
lectual Beauty” it is called the Spirit of Beauty. In Prometheus Un- 
bound both Asia and Prometheus are incarnations of the Principle of 
Good as it manifests itself respectively in the feminine and mascu- 
line character. But most frequently Shelley identifies the Principle 
of Good with the Spirit of Love, which he often symbolizes, as in the 
Revolt of Islam, by the morning star. Thus in Prometheus Unbound 
Love is described as a “planet-crested shape” whose “footsteps paved 
the world with light.”*° The brightly-mailed Shape in the Mask of 


™ Prometheus Unbound, m, i, 36. 
* Ibid., 11, iv, 119-20. 

* Revolt of Islam, xm, xxxi. 

” Prometheus Unbound, 1, 765-7. 
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Anarchy who comes to the rescue of prostrate Hope is evidently the 
same Spirit, for he wears on his helm a planet “like the Morning’s.”™ 
The beautiful Shape described by Rousseau in the Triumph of Life 
was said to wane before the bright glare of the Chariot of Life as 
the morning star (Lucifer) before the rising sun.** In another poem 
the Spirit of Love is said to have its seat in a star.** Thus it will 
appear that Shelley conceived of Love as having a threefold aspect. 
In the most general sense, it is the universal and pervasive influence 
that is everywhere felt as good. Sometimes it reveals itself as a 
seraphic being, the Supreme Spirit of Good, symbolized in the morn- 
ing star. For communication with men, however, it usually lays 
aside its universal and seraphic nature, which the mind of man is 
incapable of understanding, and assumes the shape of a daemon or 
intermediary spirit. 

The Power Shelley worshiped is not static and self-sufficient, but 
active and communicative; it is characterized by giving and receiv- 
ing rather than by having. It includes within itself all possible good, 
and yet is perpetually sending forth itself by emanation and receiving 
itself back again. It involves equally reception, possession, dispen- 
sation, and causation. It cannot be named without being thereby 
limited, because words are inadequate to express its double char- 
acter of infinitude and unity. 

Shelley once incidentally defined God as “the vast sum of action 
and of thought which disposes and animates the universe.”** This 
definition, an early one, makes of God an unmoral force, and involves 
the same contradictions as the theory of necessity. There is, how- 
ever, a moral force, he came to believe, which gives direction to the 
thought and action of the universe, and is immanent in them. This 
force he describes as Light and Beauty and Benediction, that sus- 
taining Love 


Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst (Adonais, liv). 


In other words, Love is that which, rising from within, lifts living 
matter towards its highest desire, the perfection of that quality within 


"St. xxix. 

™ Triumph of Life, 412-15. 

™ “Ode to Naples,” Epode n B. 

“In the essay “On the Punishment of Death.” 
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itself which is felt to be good. Thus man perceives in mortal life in 
imperfect development the same Being, the One, which, conceived 
as unimpaired by mortality, he cherishes as the ideal. So Shelley 
writes: 

The One remains, the many change and pass; 

Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments (Adonais, iii). 


The many here are not mere copies of Ideas, which remain aloof, 
but individuals capable of receiving and absorbing the One in vary- 
ing proportions. Because of the very nearness of the One and of 
man’s own imperfect receptivity, man cannot comprehend its true 
nature; consequently he detaches that portion which is in himself, 
creates from it a Being in his own image, and calls it God or Prome- 
theus. Shelley makes Demogorgon say, speaking in the manner of 
men, that God created the living world and all it contains—“thought 
passion, reason, will, imagination.’”*® These are the higher faculties 
of the mind which are attributed to God’s creation because it is through 
them that man is aware of God. It is natural, therefore, that Asia 
should give Prometheus credit for the creation of the very faculties 
which, previously, Demogorgon had ascribed to God.*® That which 
is impersonal cannot design or create; hence God—that is, Love—is 
individualized in Prometheus. Similarly Milton makes Christ, en- 
dowed with the omnipotence of God, the actual creator of the world.*” 
If one would look beyond the daemon, the Prometheus, and see Love 
in its completeness, one must detach oneself from the passions of life, 
which obscure or localize one’s vision. Only the “sacred few” have 
been able thus to insulate their spirits from the world; such were 
Jesus** and Socrates.*® 

Yet Shelley at length realized that the generality of mankind lack 
the wisdom of Socrates, and, for the present, must be content with 
partial truths. Three thousand years of suffering were required to 
make even Prometheus wise.*° Shelley believed in a spiritual and 


* Prometheus Unbound, m1, iv, 9-10. 
* Tbid., 11, iv, 59 ff. 

* Paradise Lost, Book vm. 

* Triumph of Life, 128-37. 

" Ibid., 254-5. t 

” Prometheus Unbound, 1, 12, 58. 
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religious evolution corresponding to material and political progress. 
The religious doctrines of every time and place fulfils the need which 
calls it forth, then gives place to a different religion better adapted 
to new conditions. Thus far, he thought, the religion of Jesus Christ 
is man’s highest spiritual achievement, but eventually it will be su- 
perseded by one still more perfect. In this religion of the future Love 
shall be the sole law of the universe, and wisdom, not innocence, shall 
assure man of virtue and happiness.* 


Il. 

Shelley not only asserted the supremacy of the law of Love in na- 
ture and in the immaterial world, but also acknowledged the duty of 
using every means at his disposal to establish it in the relationships 
of human society. And he believed that it might be established. 
Naturally optimistic, and convinced of the inherent goodness of man, 
he confidently hoped that humanity would purge itself of the disease 
of evil, and eventually attain a state approximating perfection. 

But how is this state of perfection to be consummated? How is 
the rule of Love to be accomplished? In Queen Mad he had expressed 
his faith that “every heart contains perfection’s germ’’;*? but this © 
germ, he might have added, must be sustained from without if it is 
to produce fruit. The germ, the essence of Love immanent in the 
human soul, can have no active existence until it receives proper nour- 
ishment through instruction. The selfish child knows nothing of 
pain outside itself; when it learns imaginatively to put itself in the 
place of another, it is then capable of sympathy. Thus Shelley is 
led to assert that “the only distinction between the selfish man and 
the virtuous man is, that the imagination of the former is confined 
within a narrow limit, whilst that of the latter embraces a compre- 
hensive circumference”; that wisdom and virtue are inseparable, and 
selfishness the offspring of ignorance; and finally, by consequence, 
that virtue is “entirely a refinement of civilized life.’”** And hence it 
is incumbent upon the wise and cultivated to instruct those who are 
less enlightened. So Shelley answers our questions. 

Pursuant to this theory of perfection through education, Shelley 
became an enthusiastic teacher and proficient in argument. His 


“ These ideas are to be found in the choruses of Hellas and in the notes to that 
poem. 

“ Queen Mab, v, 147 

* Speculations on Morals; section on Benevolence. 
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family, his friends, and all others by whatever chance thrown in his 
company became subjects for enlightenment, and prospective con- 
verts to his doctrine. His worldly Oxford friend Hogg was pleased 
and mildly amused by his dialectical skill, and Peacock sought in him 
an intellectual stimulus. Men in general found him always interesting 
and sometimes convenient, but only women became his disciples. His 
sisters, Miss Hitchener, the two Harriets—cousin and wife—and vari- 
ous others, were at one time or another hopeful proselytes; but sooner 
or later they all recanted, and left him disappointed—though not long 
disconsolate. After the rupture with Harriet he lost much of his 
enthusiasm for proselytizing. 

There was a second and complementary method used by Shelley 
to promote the welfare of humanity—the method of institutional re- 
form. His first step towards such reform, the publication in Oxford 
of the Necessity of Atheism, though in itself insignificant, aroused the 
opposition that fixed in his mind the attitude of revolt. That attitude 
had already been provoked by his family’s interference in his court- 
ship of his cousin, Harriet Grove.** Having definitely decided that 
the conventions and institutions of society are evil, he immediately 
set himself to remedy them. His most pretentious undertaking was 
his plan for a reformation of Ireland, which he announced early in 
1812 by the publication in Dublin of two pamphlets. One, An Ad- 
dress to the Irish People, was intended to foment discontent and zeal 
for reform among the lower strata of Irish society; the other, called 
Proposals for an Association, was submitted to the more cultivated 
Irish leaders and recommended the organization of associated clubs 
for the purpose of directing the work of reform. The failure of this 
ambitious venture deflected Shelley’s purpose from the accomplish- 
ment of immediate special reforms to the work of preparing the cul- 
tivated public for a more sweeping social revolution of the future. 
Poetry, being more permanent and more responsive to his imagination, 
he thought a better instrument than prose for this new work. The 
old hope for practical reforms reveals itself side by side with his new 
poetic aims in Queen Mab; but subsequently it was as a dying fire 
that survived only in sporadic gleams, such as the publication in 1817 
of two political pamphlets*® and the commencement in the spring 
of 1820 of a comprehensive work on political economy.*® 

“See the letters to Hogg written during the Christmas holidays of the 
school year 1810-1811. 

“A Proposal for Putting Reform to th: Vote Throughout the Kingdom, and 


An Address to the People on the Death of the Princess Charlotte. 
“A Philosophical View of Reform, a fragment not published in his lifetime. 
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This active interest in humanity was not an attitude lightly assumed 
or easily altered to suit occasions, but the outgrowth of profound 
feeling and conviction that the law of Love should, and, if man so 
determines, may, govern his intercourse with his fellows. Though 
conviction sometimes wavered towards doubt, this feeling of the suffi- 
ciency of Love lived on through years of unhappiness and disillusion- 
ment until his death. If he required sympathy for his ills, he was 
capable of giving it beyond measure, and of asking no return. It is 
Shelley who says, speaking through the Madman in Julian and Mad- 
dalo, that he, 


whose heart a stranger’s tear might wear 
As water-drops the sandy fountain-stone, 


has loved and pitied all things, for he is 


as a nerve o’er which do creep 
The else unfelt oppressions of this earth (vv. 442-50). 


As a child he had observed and suffered from injustice and tyranny 
in school, and he then resolved that he would be wise and just and 
free and mild.*7 At the same time, or perhaps a little later, he dedi- 
cated his powers to the service of Intellectual Beauty, which is but 
a variant term for the Spirit of Love.** The Madman of Julian and 
Maddalo, already mentioned as an adumbration of Shelley, speaks of 
a similar dedication in his youth.*® Shelley says of Prince Athanase, 
an ideal self-portrait, that he had wedded wisdom, whose dower is 
love and justice, and that he labored for his kind, yet never found any 
relief for his own sorrows.*° Lionel, the hero of Rosalind and Helen, 
was also one who “loved all things ever,” and who, like Laon in the 
Revolt of Islam, 


past amid the strife of men, 
And stood at the throne of arméd power 
Pleading for a world of woe.5* 


This surpassing love made Shelley’s heroes cheerfully sacrifice 
themselves, and never in vain, for the good of humanity. After the 


* Revolt of Islam, Dedication “To Mary,” St. iv. 
““Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” St. vi. 

“ Julian and Maddalo, 380-81. 

© Prince Athanase, 1, 25-28. 

™ Rosalind and Helen, 629-31. 
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immolation of Laon and Cythna at the command of the tyrant and 
his priests, 

There came a murmur from the crowd to tell 

Of deep and mighty change which suddenly befell.5? 


Lionel, imprisoned for heretical opinions and slowly dying, bore his 
suffering so patiently, and was so kind to all, that his enemies re- 
lented, and even the prison bloodhounds fawned on him.** Since 
these characters are obviously what Shelley felt himself to be or de- 
sired to become, we may infer that he sometimes imagined himself 
in similar self-sacrificing rdles. It is a remarkable fact that he, the 
avowed enemy of Christianity, was in his ideals, and in his devotion 
to them, one of the most consistent followers of Christ. His desire 
to be like Christ is best exemplified in his greatest hero, Prometheus, 
the type of the perfect man and the regenerator of humanity. In 
Adonais he compares his own “branded and ensanguined brow” to 
“Cain’s or Christ’s.”°* As we have seen, the important words in 
Shelleys moral creed were wisdom, justice, and benevolence; there- 
fore he held that in his “sublime human character” Jesus Christ, the 
“Promethean conqueror,’®® the “most just, wise, and benevolent of 
men,”°® was the highest historical example as Prometheus was the 
ideal type of man perfected through Love. Socrates, likewise, was a 
champion of Love: 


And Socrates, the Jesus Christ of Greece, 
And Jesus Christ himself did never cease, 
To urge all living things to love each other.5” 


If by losing his life like Jesus and Socrates, or like Prometheus, by 
extreme suffering, he could have brought great benefit to men, Shel- 
ley would have accomplished the deepest desire of his nature. 
Shelley’s happiness depended upon a satisfactory adjustment of 
the two governing impulses of altruism and egoism. The former, 
developed by study of the teachings of Jesus and the philosophy of 
William Godwin, had been predominant in his feeling as well as in 
his thought during the years 1810 to 1814. It was naturally the 


® Revolt of Islam, x11, xxx. 

* Rosalind and Helen, 907 ff. 

* Adonais, xxxiv. 

™ Hellas, 212. 

*“ Notes to Hellas, No. 8. 

™ “Studies for Epipsychidion, and Cancelled Passages,” 33-5. 
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stronger of the two; and if he covld have been assured of its efficacy, 
probably he would have continue to find happiness in this work of 
benevolence. His mild passion for his first wife, mildly reciprocated, 
was a subsidiary interest; yet it adequately fulfilled all other needs 
so long as his desire for self-expression found an outlet in the rdle 
of champion of the oppressed. But when he became convinced that 
he had failed in his crusade for public reform as well as in his cam- 
paign of enlightenment, his egoistic impulse, no longer able to vent 
itself in the enthusiasm of benevolent enterprise, reverted to its 
true character of desire for personal happiness. A host of disasters 
followed this failure: among others, loss of confidence, recognition 
that his attachment to Harriet was not what he had imagined it to 
be, and an unappeasable craving for sympathy. It was inevitable 
that, under such favorable conditions, the egoistic impulse should as- 
sert itself at the first opportunity, which came with the intimacy of 
Shelley and Mary Godwin. 

If the Christian conception of Love (benevolence) shaped his al- 
truistic impulse, the now dominant egoistic impulse found its justifica- 
tion in Platonic theories of Love. He knew something of Plato dur- 
ing his school and university period, but it is uncertain whether he 
was then appreciably influenced by his reading of Greek. The na- 
tural affinity between the mind of Plato and the mind of Shelley 
makes it impossible to say how far the correspondence between their 
opinions is the result of imitation and how far it is mere coincidence. 
In the Symposium Plato presents his theories of Love in a speech 
of Socrates, who had been instructed by the prophetess Diotima. 
According to Diotima, as thus reported, Love is the desire in men 
that good should be ever present to them. If good is to be ever 
present to them they must become immortal; hence Love is the de- 
sire for immortality. Since that which is good is beautiful, the per- 
petuation of which can result only from generation, Love is the de- 
sire of generation in the beautiful. The desire of immortality may 
be satisfied in two ways: by sexual love, leading to physical genera- 
tion and the perpetuation of the body in posterity, and by intellectual 
love, leading to mental generation and the perpetuation of the mind 
(or soul) in ideas.°* Both kinds of love are essentially egoistic, since 


**Summarized from The Banquet of Plato, Shelley’s translation of the Sym- 
posium. In his youth Shelley hoped to have a large family so that he might 
educate them after his own method. See the letter to Miss Hitchener, Jan. 26, 1812. 
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their sole reason for being is the good of the lover, but intellectual 
love is believed to be of higher order. If the lover finds beauty of 
form and beauty of soul united in the same person, says Diotima, 
“he embraces both at once, and immediately undertakes to educate 
this object of his love.” Whether or not he was conscious of Pla- 
tonic influence, this is precisely what Shelley did when he married 
Harriet Westbrook. In his intercourse with Miss Hitchener he was 
moved by the higher love of intellectual beauty. She was the “sis- 
ter of his soul.’”*® This higher love, surely, need not be limited to 
a single individual. Plato’s lover proceeded from the love of one 
form to that of two and from that of two to that of all beautiful forms, 
and from beautiful forms to beautiful institutions and doctrines, and 
thence to the love of supreme beauty itself. Thus Shelley was fol- 
lowing the authority of Plato when he wrote in Epipsychidion: 


I never was attached to that great sect, 

Whose doctrine is, that each one should select 
Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend, 

And all the rest, though fair and wise, commend 
To cold oblivion (vv. 149-53). 


The Platonist’s first criticism of Shelley is that he did not distinguish 
sufficiently, either in his thought or in his conduct, between the love 
of the person and the love of the mind. He confused the chivalric 
conception of love, which had ao place in Greek thought, with the 
philosophic conception. 

But Shelley was not merely a borrower from Plato. He had a 
definition of his own, perfectly adapted to his mind and character, 
which made egoistic Love an exaltation of the self-ideal. In the lit- 
tle essay “On Love” he says: 


We dimly see within our intellectual nature, a miniature as it were of 
our entire self, yet deprived of all that we condemn or despise, the ideal 
prototype of every thing excellent and lovely that we are capable of con- 
ceiving as belonging to the nature of man. 


He explains further that Love is the desire to unite ourselves with 
the antitype of this “soul within our soul,” and that if we lose such 
desire we become living sepulchres of our higher selves. His life and 
poetry exemplify this doctrine of egoistic Love. He loved Mary God- 
win because he saw, or thought he saw, in her the embodiment of all 
that he most loved in himself. The best these two could do hence- 


“ Letter to Miss Hitchener, Oct. 15 (?), 1811. 
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forth was to imitate one another. ‘How divinely sweet a task it is,” 
he wrote to her, “to imitate each other’s excellences, and each moment 
to become wiser in this surpassing love.’’®° The Poet in Alastor, unlike 
Shelley in this particular, meets death in fruitless pursuit of his 
visioned ideal because he is unwilling to seek happiness in union 
with its human counterpart. Despite her many excellences, however, 
Mary proved to be less than he had imagined, and he afterwards dis- 
covered in another, Emilia Viviani, as he believed, the perfect antitype 
of the “soul within his soul.” 


I never thought before my death to see 
Youth’s vision thus made perfect (Epipsychidion, 41-2). 


Mary may retain her place as his wife and household companion, but 
Emilia shall become the bride of his soul. 


To whatsoe’er of dull mortality 

Is mine, remain a vestal sister still; 

To the intense, the deep, the imperishable, 

Not mine but me, henceforth be thou united 

Even as a bride, delighting and delighted (/bid., 389-93). 


The passionate descriptions of the early part of the poem are not 
addressed to the mortal Emilia, but to the visioned ideal.** Shelley’s 
passion for Emilia was, in truth, the effervescence of emotions wrought 
to intense activity by a vivid imagination, and its subsidence, when 
she too was known to be average clay, was as sudden as its eruption. 
After this last disillusionment he no longer expected to find his vision 
incarnate among living persons, recognizing it for what it was—a beau- 
tiful but unattainable ideal created of the substance of his own soul 
by the poetic imagination. Thus he explains it in 1822 somewhat 
sadly: 
I loved—oh no, I mean not one of ye, 
Or any earthly one, though ye are dear 
As human heart to human heart may be;— 
I loved, I know not what—but this low sphere 
And all that it contains, contains not thee, 
Thou, whom seen nowhere, I feel everywhere.®? 


Often before he had been puzzled by the fact that love sometimes 
seems to cause sorrow rather than happiness. We can detect his own 
“Letter to Mary, Oct. 28, 1814. 


™ Cf. the description of the Vision in Alastor, 151-82. 
“ “The Zucca,” St. iii. ‘ . 
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doubt and weariness in the words of the Madman of Julian and Mad- 
dalo: 
There is one road 
To peace and that is truth, which follow ye! 
Love sometimes leads astray to misery (vv. 347-8). 


In the last year of his life it was peace that he sought more than any- 
thing else. In the fragment of the Triumph of Life, the wisest and 
saddest of his poems, he reveals how peace has been the rare posses- 
sion of those only who have been able to withdraw themselves from 
the battle of life. Rousseau, one of those who have been overcome, 
counsels: 
If thou canst, forbear 
To join the dance, which I had well forborne (vv. 188-9). 


Shelley finds a measure of contentment at last in the companionship 
of Edward Williams and his wife Jane. His outdoor pleasures with 
Williams are charmingly described in “The Boat on the Serchio”: 


They from the throng of men had stepped aside, 
And made their home under the green hillside (vv. 37-38). 


As for the influence of Jane, it was altogether beneficial. He says: 


Her presence had made weak and tame 
All passions, and I lived alone 

In the time which is our own; 

The past and future were forgot, 

As they had been, and would be, not.®* 


For the first time almost in his life he experienced the sensuous 
pleasure of mere existence and the blessing of mental calm. Weary 
from intellectual overwork, his mind needed rest, and Jane, with her 
simple and wholesome love of life for its own sake, helped him to 
find it. Their diversions consisted chiefly in Jane’s singing and play- 
ing and in outdoor excursions together;** but boating was also a 
source of momentary satisfaction: 


Jane brings her guitar, and if the past and the future could be obliterated, 
the present would content me so well that I could say with Faust to the 
passing moment, “Remain thou, thou art so beautiful.”* 


“Lines Written in the Bay of Lerici,” 22-6. 

“See the poems “Music,” “To Jane: the Invitation,” “To Jane: the Recol- 
lection,” and others of this period. _ 

“ Letter to John Gisborne, June 18, 1822. 
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During these last months of his life Shelley forgot the purposes that 
for years had driven him to a strenuous and unabating labor. His 
absorption in this new and purely selfish love resulted from sheer 
exhaustion, not from any change in his opinions. Temporarily he may 
have lost confidence in himself and faith in mankind; but he never 
doubted the power of divine Love to cure the ills of the world if only 
it would consent to be medicined. 


University of Texas. FLoyp STOVALL 

















XII 
FRIEDRICH HEBBEL’S USE OF JEWELS 


The student of Friedrich Hebbel cannot proceed very far without 
being impressed by his robustness. To cite a single illustration of his 
emphatic, indeed violent, language, in his Genoveva (III, 10) ,? Golo, 
having reached the climax of his illicit intentions, rushes at the 
heroine and exclaims: “Nun bist du mein.” A struggle ensues. Golo 
hurls the crucifix from Genoveva and says: 


. . . « Und ob der Heiland selbst 
Sich stellen wollte zwischen Dich und mich: 
Zu seinen sieben Wunden gab’ ich ihm 
Die achte. . . . 


Stronger language than that can hardly be used; but in such exem- 
plifications of rhetorical virility Hebbel’s works abound. 

One method he frequently employs to make his figures seem the 
very acme of strength is what may be termed the cumulative? or 
evolutionary. Hildebrant, wishing to convey his respects to Dietrich 
in Die Nibelungen, remarks, with implied coolness (IV, 334): 


. . . « Die Kraft der Erde 
Ward in zwei Halften unter uns verteilt, 
Die eine kam auf all’ die Millionen, 
Die and’re auf Dietrich ganz allein. 


Neither Goethe nor Nietzsche ever visualized such a superman. 
One phase of this vigor displayed by Hebbel which, though seem- 
ingly without parallel in German letters, has escaped the attention 


* Cf. the Edition of Richard Maria Werner, Berlin, 1904, which is used through- 
out. In his Das Drama Friedrich Hebbels (p. 382), Albert Malte Wagner asserts 
that Hebbel’s robustness is to be attributed to the influence of Schiller. An argu- 
ment against this contention is the fact that Hebbel was just as vigorous in his 
mature years as he was in his immature. Schiller became, with the completion 
of Don Carlos, quite restrained. 

* Cf. Das Steigerungsphinomen als kiinstlerisches Gestaltungsprinzip. By Fried- 
rich Kainz, Leipzig, 1924, 145 pages. This monograph touches at no point the 
present theme. Kainz shows how a poet takes a theme, historical or otherwise, 
and increases its effectiveness “indem er die geschichtlichen Vorgiange vertieft” 
(p. 25). One illustration he uses is Hebbel’s Judith. 
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of previous students may be seen in Hebbel’s attitude toward the 
mineral kingdom, and particularly his interest in jewels. Herodes, 
wishing to convey to Mariamne the idea that he has an extraordinary 
regard for her beauty, says (I, 3): 


Du bist so schon, dass ich mich nicht 
Verwundern wiirde, wenn die Berge plotzlich 
Ein edleres Metall, als Gold und Silber, 

Mir lieferten, um dich damit zu schmiicken. .. . 


This is a thoroughly Hebbelesque figure. With the exception of 
his epic, Mutter und Kind, Hebbel does not reveal anything even 
remotely approaching a sustained interest in nature as this has to 
do with what may be roughly grouped together as the vegetable king- 
dom and landscapes, whereas his interest in and exploitation of the 
things of the mineral kingdom was intense and lifelong. He makes 
abundant use of jewels;* he has a complex for gems from the depths 
of the mountains and the bottom of the sea; he has a persistent habit 
of driving home a point by drawing on gold, silver, pearls, diamonds, 
and other rare stones and costly metals for his imaginal support. He 
is at times wholly conventional, and at times strikingly unconven- 
tional, as where he endows Hagen in Die Nibelungen with “metal- 
lene Eingeweide.” Let us examine his case, beginning with instances 
of hyperbole. 


II. 


Wishing to give an accurate picture of Agnes Bernauer’s hair, Al- 
brecht says (III, 8): “Dies Gold und das—(Er deutet auf ihre 
Locken) der Abstand ist zu gross! Dies ist der Sonnenstrahl, wie er 
erst durch die Erde hindurch ging und an ihre Millionen Gewachse 
sein bestes abgab, dann verdichtete sich der grébste Rest zum schweren 
Toten Korn.” Comment on the figure is unnecessary, beyond re- 
marking that this cumulative method is used by Hebbel with a fre- 
quency that is in itself remarkable, overlooked though it has been 
hitherto by students of Hebbel. 

Chancellor Preising, when asked by Agnes precisely wherein lies 
her crime, says (III, 154): “Und wenn’s einen Edelstein gabe, kost- 
barer, wie sie alle zusammen, die in den Kronen der K6nige funkeln 
und in den Schachten der Berge ruhen, aber eben darum auch ringsum 


*Cf. Komplex, Motiv und Wort in Hebbels Lyrik. By Gerhard Wagner, 
Leipzig, 1927. 
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die wildesten Leidenschaften entziindend und Gute, wie Bése, zu 
Raub, Mord und Totschiag verlockend: diirfte der einzige, der noch 
ungeblendet blieb, ihn nicht mit fester Hand ergreifen und ins Meer 
hinunterschleudern, um den allgemeinen Untergang abzuwenden?”* 
Here we see Hebbel’s method of exploiting concentrated, condensed 
beauty as it may be stored up in mineral specimens. 

Referring to Hagen’s gold, Volker says (IV, 1): 


Schon ist es rot und immer réter wird’s 

Mit jedem Mord... . 

Erst wenn kein einziger mehr am Leben ist, 
Erhilt’s den rechten Glanz, der letzte Tropfen 
Ist nétig, wie der erste. 


It is the familiar picture of cumulative force. Kandaules puts on his 
diadem and says (I, 1): 


Das sitzt! Und Alles, was mein K6nigreich 

Im Schacht der Berge und im Grund des Meeres 
An Perlen und Kleinodien nur liefert, 

Nicht mehr, noch weniger, ist hier vereint. 


It will be noted at once that the pivotal concept of this picture is 
contained in the word “vereint.” Kandaules feels that his diadem 
combines the beauty of all the gems of his kingdom. 

In Der Rubin (Marchen: 1837) Hebbel has Assad, the young Turk, 
exclaim: “O Edelstein ... wohl mit Recht bist du erkoren, die Kronen 
der Koénige zu schmiicken, denn in dir ist alles Herrliche zugleich 
zusammengedringt und geliutert, der fliichtige Sonnenstrahl ist ge- 
fangen genommen und in deinen geheimnisvollen Kern eingeschlossen 
. . . hier ist das letzte, héchste Produkt der schaffenden Krifte. . . .” 
Again it is the picture of condensed beauty, of cumulative charm, 
gathered up through the ages and enjoyed now by a single individual. 

Herodes, realizing that Mariamne is lost to him forever, exclaims 
(II, 364) :5 


* Cf. Theorie und Praxis. By Wilhelm Hagen, Erlangen, 1909. Hagen says that 
this is a “kniffliche Philosophie.” See page 19. But Hebbel used the figure 
whenever it suited his purpose. 

* Albert Malte Wagner, in his Das Drama Friedrich Hebbels, says of this pas- 
sage (p. 44) that it is nothing but “eine rhetorische Phrase,” since Herod knows 
that he will never possess such a crown. It is the only one of these cumulative 
figures that seems to have impressed Wagner, at least it is the only one he 
mentions in his treatise of 521 pages. 
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. . . . Ware meine Krone 
Mit allen Sternen, die am Himmel flammen, 
Besetzt: fiir Mariamne gabe ich 
Sie hin... . 


The repetitive feature of the quotation needs no emphasis. Ten 
years, approximately, after his completion of the Rubin as a Marchen 
Hebbel wrote Rubin as a comedy in three acts. Der Vezier says (III, 
17): 

Thr seht, dies ist die Krone Mahomeds, 

Der Himmel hat den Stern nicht, welcher ihr 
Nicht einen Strahl lieh, und die Erde nicht 

Den Edelstein, der sie nicht funkelnd schmiickt. 


Hebbel had, as may be seen from these quotations, taken from 
different periods of his brief life, what might be termed a rational 
monomania for re-enforced, condensed, combined jewelry; for gems 
that had either been countless ages in the making, or that represented 
the united brilliancy of such stones as the humbler representatives of 
the royal fraternity had been able to gather together for the bene- 
fit of its own kings and queens.® 


III. 


Hebbel had thirty-three years of what may be termed a writing 
life: from 1830, when he was seventeen, to his death in 1863. His 
Werke, in the Werner edition, fill eight volumes of Briefe, four volumes 
of Tagebiicher, and twelve of creative Werke. Let us consider first 
his Briefe, confining our attention to what seem like distinctive refer- 
ences to precious stones and other phases of jewelry. 

On October 2, 1858, Hebbel wrote a letter to Marie Prinzessin 
Wittgenstein in Weimar regarding his visit to Poland, which he had 
made in the interests of his Demetrius. In Krakau he was shown 
a number of Polish antiquities. He wrote: ‘“Zerbrochene Kronen, 
verblasste Prachtgewiinder, eingerostete Schwerter u.s.w. haben mich 


*Hebbel used the cumulative figure to be sure in instances that had nothing 
to do with minerals. Of Karl Lachmann’s theory that the Nibelungen Lied was 
written by more than one author, Hebbel says (X, 346): “Niemand wird sich 
zu sagen getrauen, dass .. . bei den ‘Nibelungen’ . . . Wert und Bedeutung auf 
dem Detail beruhen, Jeder wird einraumen miissen, dass der Schwerpunkt des 
Ganzen in der Komposition zu suchen sei. Hier haben wir also die dreissig 
Zwerge, die zu einem Riesen zusammenwuchsen oder, . . . den Apfel, der auf 
einem ganzen Wald von Baumen heranreifte.” 
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von jeher magisch gefesselt; ich bin ein geborner Schatzmeister, denn 
ich erblicke in diesen Dingen die letzten und einzigen Bewahrer un- 
aufhaltsam voriiberrauschender und nie wiederkehrender Zustande, 
sie sind fiir mich wahre Sarge der Zeit.” To a degree, this is the key 
to Hebbel’s interest in the mineral kingdom. He was always inter- 
ested in the remote past insofar as he could discover in it the po- 
tential factors of a more brilliant future. 

On April 2, 1861, he wrote to L. W. Luck: “Friedrich Schlegel 
erklarte seinem Freunde Tieck einmal, die himmlischen Gestirne wiir- 
den dereinst zusammenriicken und in der Form eines Kreuzes auf die 
Erde herabblitzen; ob er bei Tieck damit etwas ausrichtete, weiss ich 
nicht, aber fiir mich wiirde auch das, wenn es plotzlich geschihe, 
nichts weiter sein, als eine zufallige Constellation der Himmelslichter.” 
This takes us right back to the type of concentrated images we have 
in the quotations already given. 


Further on in the same letter he wrote: ‘Eben so wenig freilich 
kiimmert es mich, wenn der Philosoph mir versichert, er habe den 
Ring Salamonis wieder aufgefunden und trage ihn am Finger; wie 
seine Diamanten auch funkeln und schwache Augen blenden mégen, 
ich weiss, dass kein Talisman darunter ist, weil keiner darunter sein 
kann.” This is a typical Hebbel onslaught against surrogates, sub- 
stitutes, and other shoddy make-believes; it is not a disbelief in the 
brilliancy of the genuine Solomonic ring.” 

On June 23, 1862, he wrote to Christine, who was then in Vienna, 
from Paris regarding his stay in London. It is one of the bitterest 
letters ever writter by a German regarding the high cost of living in 
London. He states that the waiters in the restaurants stand around with 
an air of superiority as though each one were merely hoping for 
Palmerston’s death so that he might step into his shoes and take over 
the reins of the British government. He was particularly displeased 
with the British maids. Their inefficiency calls to his mind the 
efficiency of the Austrian maids. Of Christine’s help he writes: “O, 
lass deine Marie in Gold fassen und ihr die Nase mit Edelsteinen 
besetzen; ich weiss erst jetzt, was wir an ihr haben.” 


There is hardly an aspect of jewelry that is not mentioned in these 


* Hebbel had in his own life a grievous experience with a spurious ring. Elise 
Lensing had sent him a gold ring from Hamburg. One day the thing split into 
pieces and fell from his finger; it was a cheap affair made of paper with make- 
shift-gold covering. See Bricfe, Vol. 1, page 204. 
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letters,® at times seriously and at times the reverse, but nearly always 
in an exaggerated way. On February 12, 1863, he wrote to Julius 
Campe: “Mein Demetrius liegt in tiefem Schlaf; die russisch-pol- 
nische Welt. Welch eine Graus! Goldene Nacht-Geschirre und ir- 
dene Mundtassen, Tressen am Hut und Taschentiicher, die man nicht 
mit der Feuerstange anfassen wiirde.” 

Let us take next Hebbel’s Tagebiicher. On January 1, 1836, he tells 
how “die Poesie in ihrem eigentiimlichsten Wesen und ihrer tiefsten 
Bedeutung” was literally brought home to him. As a child he was 
impressed by the evening prayers. Once he came upon the lines of 
Paul Gerhard’s Hymn, 


Die goldenen Sternlein prangen 
Am blauen Himmelssaal. 


He states that he had to read, for his own sake, that hymn ten times. 
The words captivated him. He says of that date and that event: 
“Damals stand der Naturgeist mit seiner Wiinschelrute iiber meiner 
jugendlichen Seele, die Metall-Adern sprangen, und sie erwachte wen- 
igstens aus dem Schlaf.” 

On February 17, 1840, he writes: “Mancher hat rotes Haar auf 
dem Kopf and hilt es fiir eine Krone von Gold, wenn es die Sonne 
bescheint.” This calls to mind Agnes Bernauer. On August 13, 
1840, he writes of a dream Elsie Lensing had: “Eine goldene Harfe 
wird ihr gereicht; sie soll spielen und kann nicht; als sie es aber 
versucht, spielt sie so herrlich, dass sie selbst entziickt wird.” On 
August 29, 1843, he jots down this idea: ‘“Prinzenmetall—in eines 
Konigs Lenden.” His point is clear, but his figure is unusual. His 
references to metals however are not infrequently out of the ordinary. 
He refers, for example, to Immermann’s “metallurgischer Miinch- 
hausen.” Immermann’s mendacious hero however dealt in bricks 
made by, or of, compressed air. 

On February 9, 1847, he writes: ‘“Verzeihen Sie, dass ich in Gold 
komme; es ist noch kein edleres Metall entdeckt worden.” On March 
11, 1847, he notes this as a possible theme: ‘Einer wollte seiner Frau 
los sein, kaufte ihr einen Schmuck, schickte sie mit diesem durch den 


* Other relevant passages in the Briefe are: Vol. I, pages 3, 8, 10, 15, 101, 114, 
147, 150, 165, 166, 177, 189, 203, 232, 278, 322, 336; Vol. II, pages 209, 211, 219; 
Vol. IV, page 352; Vol. V, pages 256, 264, 272, 284; Vol. VI, pages 27, 146, 158, 
173, 175, 177, 199, 204, 213, 264, 280, 327; Vol. VII, pages 14, 33, 96, 202, 219, 
233, 227, 259, 299, 359, 369, 402. 
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Wald, die Rauber erschlugen sie.” This theme he himself was des- 
tined to treat later, in modified form, in Das Trauerspiel in Sicilien 
and in Julia. On March 16, 1847, he writes that the precious metals 
of the earth should be more equally distributed. 

The discovery of gold in California in 1849 interested him greatly. 
He states that the “Metall-Konig’”® has at last been dethroned. He 
wonders whether the Americans will not destroy a part of the gold 
so that it will not become too common. Then he goes over to the 
idea that interested Novalis. He fancies that the earth gets harder 
and harder as we approach the center, and that it is composed of 
substances arranged in this order: slate, granite, sapphire, ruby, 
“u.s.w., bis der Diamant alle abléste und den eigentlichen Kern ab- 
gabe.” His old notion of purified, hardened metal is present even 
here. 


In December, 1859, he remarks that where kings go diamonds must 
be lost, and that if the beggar finds none he may well doubt the 
genuineness of the alleged majesty. The idea is repeated in a num- 
ber of his works. In March, 1863, he observes that precious stones 
somehow lose their attractiveness if seen in too great quantities. The 
idea is conventional but a fixed one with Hebbel. He went to Lon- 
don, looked up the crown jewels, and was greatly disappointed that 
on the day of his visit “der grésste Diamant der Erde” could not be 
seen. He remarks that it seems to have more worshippers than its 
Creator.?° 


* Hebbel reverts to the same theme in the first canto of Mutter und Kind (VIII, 

284): ... Zu Tausenden zieh’n sie hiniiber, 

Um nach Gold zu graben im californischen Boden! 

Commenting too on his proposed novel Der Philister, Hebbel writes (VIII, 365) : 
“Allerdings ist der Metallkénig Herr dieser Zeit. Die materiellen Interessen haben 
die Oberhand gewonnen und regieren die Welt... . Darum aber ist unsere Zeit 
glinzend und klingend, wie Gold und Silber. Vielleicht hat auch unser Jahr- 
hundert im eigentlichsten Sinn nur den Wert des Geldes, an welches man nicht 
den Anspruch des Genusses, sondern nur den Anspruch der Genuss fiihrenden 
Bedeutung machen darf.” 

* Of other references in his Tagebiicher to gems and jewels the following are 
the most important: Vol. I, pages 6, 31, 50, 66, 69, 74, 86, 107, 138, 185, 193, 
393, 400; Vol. II, pages 13, 22, 57, 96, 209, 217, 222, 226, 269, 287, 307, 449; 
Vol. III, pages 58, 66, 67, 75, 105, 119, 128, 198, 204, 215, 221, 223, 265, 272, 275, 
277, 326, 334, 342, 343, 352, 353, 373, 390, 410, 414; Vol. IV, pages 7, 9, 86, 119, 
151, 219, 265, 281, 328. 
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V. 

As to Hebbel’s creative works, his interest in things of the mineral 
kingdom as opposed to landscapes, flowers, and the various scenes 
and settings that are known to the natural world, and that played such 
a réle with the German Romanticists, is revealed in a marked variety 
of ways. We read one of his works and feel that here at last is a 
creation in which his mineral interests forsook him; and then sud- 
denly we come upon the familiar motif. Let us examine his main 
epic and dramatic pieces, beginning with the short story entitled Anna 
(1836). It is characterized by an intensity such as not even Kleist 
surpassed. Jewelry as such can play no réle. But Hebbel introduces 
“das kostbare Geschirr” (VIII, 230), a “weissporcellainene Suppen- 
terrine,” and Anna scours the “messingenes Gefass” until it is “blank.” 
These are quite unimportant things in themselves; but they represent 
the genuine Hebbel. He speaks, not of a “Dolch” but of a “geschlif- 
fener Dolch”; not of a “Schwert” but of a “blankes Schwert.” His 
five favorite verbs throughout all his works are “funkeln,” “‘strahlen,” 
“blitzen,” “schmiicken,” and “prangen.” His favorite nouns are 
those immediately derived from, or associated with, these verbs.** 

It is precisely this principle that we see in his humorous story, 
Schnock (1837). There was no place in it for jewelry; it is a realistic 
tale fashioned after Jean Paul. But we have references to brightly- 
polished brass buttons, gaudy rings, tassels and tufts with silver mount- 
ings. 

In his Der Rubin, Marchen (1837) we have the first of a series of 
works that depend upon precious stones and metals of some sort for 
their motivation. This particular stone contains, or is, the body of an 
enchanted princess who can be released only when someone owns it 
who will be willing to throw it away. It is Hebbel’s idea with varia- 
tion, that a stone may represent cumulative beauty, great beauty with- 
in very small space. 

Close to Der Rubin in point of time is Der Diamant, a comedy in 
five acts with a prologue. It is the second of his works based on a 
precious stone and, like Der Rubin, contains an idea that is original 


* Shortly before his death Hebbel wrote to Adolph Strodtmann: “Meine ganze 
Natur ist lakonisch und spricht durch Blitze.” Albert Malte Wagner, misinterpret- 
ing, it would seem, Hebbel’s idea, writes (page 113) : “Wie man Lessing gezen die 
eigene Behauptung verteidigt hat, . . . . so muss man mit sehr viel grésserer Be- 
rechtigung gegen diese Hebbelsche Verkennung seiner selbst Einspruch erheben.” 
Hebbel needs no defense. 
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with Hebbel. No other writer in German literature ever made more 
fantastic use of a gem. A Jew, having come, through sharp prac- 
tices, into the possession of a diamond “worth a million,” the size 
of a “dove’s egg,” swallows it out of fear lest it be taken away from 
him. But with the diamond on the inside of him, he himself becomes 
a “possession.” The diamond is recovered in the most natural way. 
Other precious stones receive compelling attention. 
We must carefully guard against accepting at its face value these 

lines from the prologue (I, 153-156): 

Ich seh’ an einem Edelstein 

Des ird’ schen Lebens leeren Schein 

Und alle Nichtigkeit der Welt 

Phantastisch-lustig dargestellt. 


In truth, the nothingness of the world is symbolized in the owner- 
ship of the diamond by Benjamin the Jew. Once the diamond is in 
the hands of the King, peace is restored, also filial sanity, and we are 
prepared for the majestic happiness that has heretofore been per- 
. petuated by and through the concentrated virtues of this very stone. 

This brings us to Judith, Hebbel’s first great drama (1840). It is 
Hebbelesque: it is intense; woman, also woman’s beauty, comes into 
full play; it is Oriental, biblical. It contains the established refer- 
ences to jewels. S me of them are of course quite natural, due to 
the theme treated. Grillparzer also uses jewels in his Die Jiidin von 
Toledo. Holofernes says (I, 6): “Wenn der Bettler eine Krone findet, 
so weiss er freilich, dass sie dem K6nig gehdrt.” It is a neat ex- 
pression to which reference would be out of place had Hebbel not 
paid so much attention himself, all through his works, to crowns with 
the jeweis that go along with them. Ephraim tells Judith that Holo- 
fernes is doubly dangerous because he is an enemy and is invincible. 
Judith says (20): “Werft ihm einen Edelstein vor die Fiisse; er wird 
sich biicken, um ihn aufzuheben, und dann iiberwaltigt Ihr ihn leicht.” 
That is what she does; she throws her beauty, her virgin-widowhood 
at his feet and overcomes him, though not with ease. Hebbel uses 
the same figure with modifications in his review of the fourth edition 
of Heine’s Buch der Lieder. 

There is too in this drama a figure that runs through the whole of 
Hebbel’s output: that of the spark. Judith says she struck the 
“Kiesel” to see whether it would give off “Funken.” She says that 
it would have been effective had it done so: “Der Funke ware in 
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mein Herz hineingesprungen, jetzt tret’ ich den schnéden Stein mit 
Fiissen.” Hebbel had no use whatever for the stone without the 
flash. 
In 1841 Hebbel finished Genoveva; the postlude came later. He 
had a wealth of sources, or possible models, ranging from the old 
oriental saga of the saintly wife, and the German Volksbuch, to the 
dramas of Maler Miiller, Raupach, and Ludwig Tieck. There is no 
immediate reason why Hebbel should have drawn so heavily on pre- 
cious stones for illustrations; his predecessors** did not, and it is not 
that kind of a drama. There are nevertheless twenty-seven places in 
which he did resort to the mineral world. Some of these remind of 
such instances as have already been cited, as where he says of the 
“Stein” that it is “edel” if when struck it will give off the “Funke.” 
Then there is a new idea and one that may have weight in con- 
nection with Hebbel’s passion for precious stones: it is the con- 
tention that jewelry makes robbers. Until his mature years Hebbel 
was desperately, even unnecessarily, indigent. It is the famished 
who dream of banquets. Golo is telling Katharina of his experience 
with Genoveva, whose character throughout the drama is as flawless 
as the diamond. He says (I, 191): 


. . . . Nur Kaum vom Schlaf 
Erwacht, erst halb bekleidet, drangte sich 
Jedweder Reiz, den unter ernster Tracht 
Sie sonst gefangen hielt, mutwillig vor. 
Sie war der Juwelier, dem eben jetzt 
Das Kastchen, drin er Gold und Edelstein 
Vor fremder Blicke Neid verwahrt, zerbrach, 
Und ich der Rauber, der ihn iiberrascht. 


The situation may have been suggested to Hebbel by the Jewel 
scene in Faust, with which Hebbel was familiar. But the idea was 
common with him. Earlier in the same drama Golo says to Geno- 
veva (123):%8 


Nur, weil es Edelsteine gibt und Gold, 
Gibt’s Rauber... . . 


“A case in point is Wolf’s description of the “Mohrensabel” in Tieck’s 
Genoveva in the scene entitled “Im Schloss.” Within the brief space of twelve 
lines Wolf heaps up virtually all the familiar specimens of the decorative art; but 
Tieck was merely indulging his romantic fancy. 

* Hebbel uses the same figure in Mutter und Kind, canto vii, p. 343. He re- 
ferred to his epic as his “bijou.” 
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Hebbel was not obliged to go to jewelry for his illustrations. Grill- 
parzer at least did not do so in his Eim treuer Diener seines Herrn. 
However great the difference may be between Golo and Bancbanus, 
there remains more than a shred of similarity between Genoveva and 
Erny; and the themes of the two plays are not dissimilar. 


VI. 


Despite the greatness of Judith, Hebbel’s real genius begins with 
Marie Magdalene (1843). Jewelry could hardly play a rdle here: it 
is a drama of poverty and of such stiff conceptions of honor as fre- 
quently find recognition among the humble. And yet, the tragedy 
turns when Karl is accused of “Juwelendiebstahl;” and it turns again 
when Karl’s innocence has been proved. There are many things that 
an embarrassed youth might steal besides jewelry. And Leonhard 
remarks (II, 32) apropos of the theft: “Man sieht daraus, dass trotz 
der schlechten Zeiten noch immer Leute unter uns leben, die Juwelen 
besitzen.” 

In Das Trauerspiel in Sicilien (1847), Hebbel has attempted a 
vehement portrayal of money as the root of all evil. Gregorio the 
magistrate is a monster. It is again on jewels that the action turns. 
Angiolina, wishing to marry the man of her own choice, escapes from 
her father’s house and goes to meet her lover. Two policemen murder 
her for her jewels. The device they use to clear themselves works 
until the peasant up the tree (he was himself a thief) reports the 
facts. Then it is that Ambrosio, one of the murderers, exclaims: 


ere: Nun ist’s aus! 
Mir fehlt am Stein, der unsichtbar mich macht! 


The quotation would be superfluous were it not for the repetition of 
the motif in Gyges und sein Ring, for the work bristles throughout 
with references to jewels. 

In Julia (1847), we have another trial case for Hebbel’s interest in 
precious things. Julia has run away from home, somewhat after the 
fashion of Angiolina. In her condition, the most embarrassing that 
can confront a heroine, she seeks death in the woods at the hands of 
Pietro the bandit. He asks (II, 144) her for her purse: “Darum 
gibst Du mir, was Du bei Dir tragst? Dreimal hast Du deine Borse 
gezogen, ohne dass es nétig war, ich weiss, sie ist schwer.” Actual 
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mention of jewels’* is not made. We are to infer that her purse con- 
tains what purses ordinarily contain, if not empty, money. For that 
is what she needed, if she was to defray the expenses of her search 
for her lost lover expeditiously. Antonio’s references however are 
quite in keeping with what we have come to expect of Hebbel. He 
says to Valentino (II, 156): “Heute friih, als ich ankam, trank ich 
auf ihr Wohl und wiinschte so viele Jahre, als der Sonnenstrahl mir 
Perlen in Wein zeigte.” 

As to Herodes und Mariamne (1848), one of its remarkable fea- 
tures is the manner in which Mariamne pursues Herodes with the 
picture of the pearl. He tries to console her for the death of her 
brother by giving her pearls. She admits their intensified beauty 
but declines to accept them in place of her drowned brother. She 
concedes that the pearls he has given her do not lose their lustre 
even when blotched with the blood of murderous hands. She has 
as much love for pearls as anyone, but she claims that she has a 
right to them merely as a woman and a queen. What she wants is 
a moment of love from the heart. But she herself is what Herodes 
wants, and he fancies he can win her with jewelry. 

As to Hebbel’s general intensity, Mariamne uses a figure that is 
a trifle confused. She is facing death; she says (II, 351): 


. . . - O, dass man aus Granit, 
Aus nie zerbréckelndem, den Sarg mir hohlte 
Und in des Meeres Abgrund ihn versenkte, 
Damit sogar mein Staub den Elementen 
Fiir alle Ewigkeit entzogen sei. 


The figure leaves a queer impression. The bottom of the sea is no 
place for the preservation of dust. And how are we te think of 
Mariamne’s getting into that coffin, unless bewitched into it as Fatime 
was in the ruby? 

Approximately ten years after completing Der Rubin as a fairy 
tale, Hebbel brought out Der Rubin as a play.** The decade of in- 


*T. M. Campbell, however, in his Hebbel writes (page 138): “She is about to 
find a welcome death at the hands of a villain whom her jewels tempt.” 
Hebbel speaks merely of the purse; but the case is unimportant. 

*In commenting on the style of Hebbel in Der Rubin, Hieronymus Lorm said 
that his “Sprache” was like a wonderful “Eiskristall,”’ that the idea expressed 
by it was “fest, klar. und durchsichtig,” but that it lacked “morgenlindische 
Fiille’ and “blumemurnkleidete Sinnlichkeit.” The criticism could well be made 
to include other works of Hebbel. 
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tervening time has merely increased his interest in jewelry. The 
father is now willing to give his crown for his lost daughter, pre- 
cisely as Herod is willing to give his crown and all for the restoration 
of Mariamne. And it was into the ruby that all the beauty of a 
beautiful woman had been sublimated. Once in possession of the 
stone, Assad exclaims: 


O, wie er strahlt! Ich glaube, wenn wir Beide 
Die Lichter alle léschten, die hier brennen, 
Und wenn dann Allah auch mit seinen Handen 
Die Sterne deckte, die am Himmel flammen, 
Es wiirde doch nicht finster auf der Welt! 


In Michel Angelo (1850), we have Hebbel’s interpretation of the 
power of mediocrity—a most important factor, incidentally, in his 
world. How Hebbel has the artist bury the newly-made statue in 
the ground must be assumed as familiar knowledge. In this con- 
nection, Battista and Matteo discuss the contents of the innermost 
parts of the earth. Both are in love with precious stones; neither 
can easily understand why more has not been made of excavations. 
Then it is that Pandulpho, the archzologist of the two-act play, 
remarks (III, 113): 

.... Er weiss recht gut 
Dass Nichts mir so erwarmt das Blut 
Als zu beriihren, was tausend Jahr’ 
Im Schoos der Erde verborgen war. 


One quotation from Agnes Bernauer (1850) has already been 
given. There are references in the play to rings and bracelets but 
these may be passed over in silence. On the other hand, Albrecht 
puts the diadem on Agnes’s hair with the remark that it should be 
made of nobler stuff, but “wir finden nichts Bess’res.” Agnes’s 
father points to his “Barbierbecken” and then to the crown and 
says: “So ein Ding und eine Krone—es geht nimmermehr gut.” Al- 
brecht, somewhat surprised at the reserve of Agnes, says (III, 154): 
“Was durch Eure Hande geht, ist edler als Gold, und késtlicher, als 
Edelstein, wir’s auch nur ein griiner Zweig vom niachsten Busch ge- 
brochen.” The passage is noteworthy because of the allusion to na- 
ture. Hebbel made such very rarely. Instead of writing, Du bist wie 
eine Blume, he would have written Du bist wie eine Perle. The figure 
would have been feeble, but Hebbel had a feeble nature-sense, and a 
very strong mineral-sense. 
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In Gyges und sein Ring (1854), Hebbel’s most beautiful drama, 
and one of his most intense, jewelry plays a large rdle. Realizing what 
he has done by his ungallant action toward Rhodope, Gyges says 
(III, 315): 


So hab’ ich auch das Kleinod dieser Welt 
Zerstort und ahnte nicht, dass ich es tat. 


The persistent attitude of Thoas towards Kandaules’s new jewelry 
recalls Hebbel’s comment on old gems and armor in Krakau. Kan- 
daules himself comes to see, at the very end of the drama, that there 
is, despite his progressive and aggressive interests on behalf of new 
and newly-polished gems, much to be said in favor of venerable rusty 
things. The slave girls, Lesbia and Hero, are referred to as “Ju- 
welen” and “Kleinodien.” 

The question is: Could Hebbel have motivated the action of the 
play without the use of the ring? It would seem so. He could have 
had Gyges see the matchless beauty of Rhodope in her sleep. There 
is reason to feel that in this one case at least, Hebbel was influenced 
to excess by his obsession for gems, or by his sources. Here is a woman 
of unparalleled attractiveness. Very well, Hebbel seems to say, a 
beautiful woman brings up the idea of jewelry. I shall use a ring that 
makes the wearer invisible. His descriptions are excellent without 
exception, but they have more to do with beautiful jewels than with 
Rhodope’s personal charms. 


VI. 

Let us look at Die Nibelungen (1860) as another test case. Could 
Hebbel have written this eleven-act drama and omitted the approxi- 
mately one hundred uses of precious things from the mineral king- 
dom? There are not many references to gems in the Edda. But Der 
Nibelunge Not is literally full of them. This is a typical verse (II, 
Aventiure, line 33): 

vil der edelen steine die 
frouwen leiten in daz golt. 


Hebbel knew his Nibelungenlied, particularly those sections that deal 
with Siegfried. If we say then that Hebbel was “influenced’?* by 


“For the writers and themes that are supposed to have influenced Hebbel in 
general, see Das Drama Friedrich Hebbels. By Albert Malte Wagner. Ham- 
burg, 1911, pages 1-159. ; 
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the Nibelungenlied, our case is in no way damaged, for men imitate 
the things that appeal to them. There are, however, some quite real 
differences between Hebbel’s use of precious metals in his drama and 
the use that is made of them in the Nibelunge Nét: Hebbel’s is not 
nearly so stereotyped, and it is more glaring; Hebbel is human; the 
Nibelunge Nét is impersonal; Hebbel uses his adornments in the in- 
terests of greater beauty; those in the Nibelunge Not are concerned 
with the idea of making valor more glamorous. The gold in Hebbel 
is connected with a cause: a better future; that of the Nibelunge Nét 
with a curse: a bad past. 
In Siegfrieds Tod, Siegfried says of Kriemhild’s gorgeous robe (IV, 

67): 

Kleinodien sind mir, was den Andern Staub, 

Aus Gold und Silber kann ich Hauser bau’n, 

Doch fehlt mir solch ein Tuch. 


The original Siegfried was just as much of a soldier but less of an 
architect. 
In the same section of Hebbel’s play, Brunhild says of Siegfried: 


Wenn er dabei so hoch an Haupt und Gliedern 
Hervorragt vor den Andern, dass man glaubt 
Er sammle sich von allen K6nigen 

Der Welt die Kronen ein, um eine einz’ge 
Daraus zu schmieden und die Majestat 

Zum ersten Mal im vollen Glanz zu zeigen... . 


This is the familiar figure, that of condensed, concentrated super- 
beauty, super-strength, a super-crown. This is, too, the same picture 
we have in the following. Hagen is speaking of Balmung (IV, 273): 


.... Balmung, tu nicht so verschimt! 
Dein Auge funkelt drauend durch die Nacht 
Wie der Komet. Ein prichtiger Rubin! 
So rot, als hatt’ er alles Blut getrunken, 
Das je vergossen ward mit diesem Stahl. 


But even this is not so intense as Hildebrant’s ejaculation at the close 
of the drama (IV, 332): 


Was ist das fiir ein Licht, das mich so blendet? 

Ich seh’ nicht mehr!—Der Balmung!—Hagen schreitet 
In einem Meer von Funken, wo er haut; 

In Regenbogenfarben tanzen sie 
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Um ihn herum und beissen in die Augen, 

Das man sie schliessen muss. Das ist ein Schwert! 
Es schlagt die tiefsten Wunden, und es macht 

Sie unsichtbar durch seinen Blitz... . 


No one ever doubted the virility of the Nibelungenlied, but the orig- 
inal epic knows no such passage as that. It leaves the impression that 
Hebbel wrote it with marked pleasure. And yet, Giselher makes 
Siegfried a cunning goldsmith rather than a strong blacksmith. Truchs 
says: (IV, 81): 
.... Es ist ein altes Wort, 
Dass Zaubergold noch diirstiger nach Blut 
Als ausgedorrter Schwamm nach Wasser ist. 


It is the human side of the matter however that is the most inter- 
esting. Kriemhild’s “Schmuck” would do credit to a modern smart 
shop. Her buckles and thimbles are made of the most precious ma- 
terial. Her girdles are woven of cloth well-nigh magically splendid 
in itself and yet covered with the most precious gems known to the 
bottom of the sea and the pit of the mountain. The verbs through- 
out are “schmiicken,” “blitzen,” “strahlen,” and “prangen.” But 
a mere glance at Bartsch’s dictionary shows that these words also 
play a réle in the Middle High German.*’ 


VIII. 


It would be interesting to dwell at length on the two volumes of 
Hebbel’s poems; but it is unnecessary; for they are to a striking de- 
gree repercussions or forebodings, echoes or prophecies, of his major 
epic and dramatic works.'* They make much use of gems and precious 
metals; but there are very few new motifs. Hebbel uses the “Kar- 
funkel” and “Bernstein” in his poems much more than in his tales 
and dramas. No significance can be attached to this. He also ties 
jewelry in with the human virtues more in his poems than is his habit 


™ Cf. Der Nibelunge Nét. Karl Bartsch. Leipzig: 1880. 

* In a letter to Kirchspielschreiber Voss (June 14, 1836), Hebbel speaks of the 
towers and walls around Heidelberg, and then says that the “Sternenkranz” above 
them “funkelt, gleich einer goldenen Krone.” Then he continues: “Manchen 
Eindruck dieser Art habe ich . . . in Gedichten fest zu halten gesucht; doch sind 
diese Gedichte mehr bloss Baurisse fiir meine eigene Phantasie, die in spateren 
Jahren ihre Wirkung haben werden.” 
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elsewhere.*® In his poem entitled Am die Tugend (VII, 14-16) he 
writes: 

Diamanten kénnen schmiicken— 

Schoéner schmiickt der Edelstein 

Echter Tugend. Hochentziicken 

Giesst uns ihr Bewusstsein ein— 

Wie der Sterne Goldgefunkel 

Durch die schwarze Hiille bricht, 

Also blitzt durch’s Lebensdunkel 

Edler Taten Zauberlicht. 


That is not great poetry; nor is it a great idea; nor is it unconven- 
tional; but it is Hebbelesque. The poem on immortality is much of 
the same order (38): 


Unsterblichkeit! O Lichtgedanke 
Du hebst das Herz 

Zum Himmel, dass es nimmer wanke 
Im Erdenschmerz. 

Wohl miachtig hemmt das Erdendunkel 
Des Wandrers Lauf, 

Du aber Steigst, ein Karfunkel, 
Am Himmel auf! 


The experienced reader feels when he comes upon “Erdendunkel”’ in 
the fifth verse that “Karfunkel” simply must follow in the seventh. 
Hebbel’s is literally a flashy, metallic style. A study of some length, 
and more importance, could be made of his use of the “Spiegel” 
alone. Think of Genoveva in this connection. He makes even greater 
use of the “Becher” and the “Pokal.” With him these must be of 
brilliant crystal or burnished gold. In his ballad however entitled 
Des Konigs Jagd (85-86) the king’s squire brings the wine in a breaker 
made of “Bernstein.”*° The king will have none of it. The squire 
informs him that poison is ineffective in an ivory beaker. This brings 
* A striking case of what seems like unconscious influence is found in Johannes 
Maria Fischer’s “Vorbilder, Theorie und Rhythmus von Hebbels Jugendlyrik,” 
Dortmund, 1910, page 53. Wishing to emphasize the fact that we should not 
expect too much of Hebbel’s earlier poems, Fischer writes: “In seiner Jugend 
treten die Hirten am deutlichsten hervor, aber auch den ihm eigentiimlichen 
Kunstgriffen ist vielleicht hier am ehesten beizukommen, da Edelsteine zwischen 
schwarzen Schlacken leichter auffellen als auf gold- und silber-gewirkten Ge- 
wandern.” 
* There is also a “Bernstein” motif in Mutter und Kind, Canto 4, page 312. 
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acute disappointment to the duke, for he had just been planning to 
drop the fatal powder in the glass. 

Let us take some poems that have to do with Goethe. In Ein 
Spaziergang in Paris there are twenty-nine strophes of six verses each. 
Thorwaldsen is referred to as having struck the marble and drawn 
“Greek sparks” from it. We have already seen this motif in Herodes 
und Mariamne, Judith, and other places. Then we come to Goethe: 


Goethe ging heim. Das Diadem zersprang 
Das achtzig Jahre seine Stirn umschlang. 

Nun zeigt zwar Mancher ein Juwel daraus, 
Doch, wer verflicht sie abermals zum Strauss? 
Wer ist es, der den Geist, und die Natur, 

Wie er, ergreift auf ungetrennter Spur? 


Though “Strausse’’** are not ordinarily made of stones, the general 
notion is quite Hebbelesque: Goethe combined in himself what other 
men had to share with others. 

And there is Hebbel’s Prolog zu Goethes hundertjahriger Geburts- 
feier, dedicated to Friedrich von Uechtritz, the intimate friend of Heb- 
bel and Immermann. The work consists of one hundred and eight 
verses, nine of which I shall quote. Hebbel raises the question: 
Who made the German language? He gives pioneer credit to Luther, 
Klopstock, Lessing, and Biirger. Then he goes over to Goethe, who, 
he contends, really finished what others had only begun. Then we 
come to the familiar evolutionary idea: Hebbel contends that all 
of these languages will some day come to grief, we will have one great 
language, and then a monument will be erected to the ones that had 
their part in the creating of these antecedent and in some instances 
distinguished mediums of expression. Of Goethe, and in connection 
with Goethe, Hebbel writes (VI, 301-302): 


Und kommt die Zeit—sie kommt gewiss!—wo jedes Volkes Tempel 
Zerfallt, weil jedes sich gefiigt der Menschheit reinstem Stempel; 
Wo man den Wunderhort der Welt noch einmal wieder sichtet 

Und nun, im allergréssten Styl, den letzten Bau errichtet; 

Dann wird des Tabernakels Stolz des Altars Sockel zieren 

Und in des Bodens Mosaik sich manche Perl’ verlieren; 

Dann wird die blosse Mauer schon in purem Golde glanzen, 

Und jedes Thor ein Kapital von Edelsteinen kranzen; 


™In his review of W. Zimmermann’s Gedichte (X, 401) Hebbel also speaks 
of a “Perlenstrauss.” 
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Allein auch dann wird manch Juwel aus Goethes Schrein noch funkeln, 
Denn viele kann der Himmel kaum durch einen Stern verdunkeln. 


That is Hebbel’s idea of linguistic evolution. It is his interest in 
the mineral kingdom, expressed in heavy iambic heptapodies. 

Let us look finally at one of the most striking of all of Hebbel’s 
poems, Der Ring (VI, 390-394). The father “schleift ein rostiges 
Messer,” preparatory to murdering his children; there is no bread for 
them. They go to bed hungry and fall asleep. He raises the knife, 
“wie funkelt es blank,” but his heart fails him. He is disturbed by 
the singing of the watchman. Someone whispers to him to put his 
hands behind his back, whereupon a ring is slipped on his finger. 
This ring has “rote Gesteine, die gliihen wie Kohlen.” He is to keep 
the ring for a hundred years and then become the richest man in the 
world, in return for his soul. The ring cannot be thrown away. He 
cuts off his finger; the ring is on another finger. He stabs himself 
in the heart, and dies. It is virtually the sole case in Hebbel in which 
a curse”? is attached to precious stones set in gold. 


IX. 


To what conclusion can we come? This study is based on approxi- 
mately two thousand passages in Hebbel’s complete works where he 
made use of what may be roughly known as decorative minerals. Five 
hundred of these may be thrown out as utterly unimportant: any 
writer may use jewels in his works, although Arthur Schnitzler never 
does.- E .T. A. Hoffmann, on the other hand, said in his Das dde 
Haus, a tale which is supposed to have influenced Hebbel’s Der Rubin 
(VIII, xlii), “der Diamant is der Reflex innerer Glut.” Hebbel him- 
self could not have improved on that. Another five hundred may be 
eliminated as interesting but not significant.2 What is to be said 
regarding the remaining thousand? 

There is no need to comment further on the cumulative nature of 


"For a slight discussion of the theme, in other writers, see Erlauterungen 
deutscher Dichtungen.” By Ernst Linde, Leipzig, 1921, pp. 357-359, in volume 7 
of Linde’s series. 

* A case in point is where Hebbel was introduced to the members of a reading 
circle by a doctor juris who, mistaking him for Johan Peter Hebel, said he had 
read with pleasure his Schatzkdstlein. Hebbel replied: “Sie haben wohl getan, 
dieses Schatzkistlein enthilt manche Perle, aber Sie erweisen mir zu viel Ehre, 
indem Sie mich fur den Juwelier halten, der diese Kleinodien gefasst hat.” The 
repartee is bright but otherwise unimportant. 
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Hebbel’s use of gems; for that patently has to do with his interest in 
general evolution. What explanation is there for his interest in 
jewelry detached from the cumulative process? There should be an 
explanation, for his case is without parallel. One reads a story such 
as his Die beiden Vagabonden (1837) with the initial feeling that at 
last we have something from Hebbel in which the mineral kingdom 
cannot operate. Twenty pages from the beginning however one of the 
heroes is endeavoring to transmute manure heaps, or anything else that 
is base, into pure gold. He fancies too that he has more than a chance 
of success, for his mother dreamed, three times in succession, while 
she was enceinte, that she was to give birth to a grain of barley, and 
that this barley seed was to be transformed into a pearl. The dream 
was interpreted by a woman around the town as meaning that she 
would give birth to a child that would work wonders. 

Hebbel’s interest in the subject at hand is not adequately accounted 
for on the score of his poverty; indigence is a common factor in the 
lives of poets. To explain it on the ground of imitation, as in the 
Die Nibelungen, or to ascribe it to the fact that he treated, rather by 
preference, Oriental and biblical themes gets us nowhere; why did 
he select such themes? To trace it all back to experiences in his 
youth, as when he suddenly came upon Paul Gerhard’s hymn,** or 
when he saw the ray of light shine through the attic roof and at once 
visualized a thin slab of gold is at best a tentative, or hazardous, af- 
fair, for all children have experiences not dissimilar to Hebbel’s. 

Nor can we offer the slightest evidence that Hebbel was a specialist 
in gems. He did not study them; he knew nothing of the magical 
phase of jewels as this has been investigated in its scientific and 
pseudo-scientific aspects.2> We need not at the same time be intimi- 
dated by the fact that the place and réle of jewelry in creative fiction 
in general has thus far received so little attention.2* There are gaps”’ 


“The first poem Hebbel read with interest was Uhland’s Des Sdngers Fluch 
while Schiller’s Spaziergang was read to him on his death-bed. Each of these is 
so colorful that Hebbel himself might have written it. 

* Cf. Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, particularly in 
England. By Joan Evans. Oxford, 1922. This is an interesting book, but the 
most interesting question it brings up, so far as the present study is concerned, is: 
What would Hebbel have done with it? 

*It has not been possible to secure a copy of Garrett’s Precious Stones in Old 
English Literature, a doctor’s dissertation published at Munich, 1909. 

"In his Friedrich Hebbel: Sein Wille, Weg und Werk, Hamburg, 1925, Karl 
Strecker deplores (page v.) that so much has been written about Hebbel “mit 
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in all subjects. Hebbel, for example, had an inordinate fondness 
for animals and made much use of them; but this phase of his life 
and works has been overlooked, despite the mighty mass of material 
that has been written on him. Nor does it really explain his case to 
say that he had a jewel complex.”* He did; but why? The fact 
seems to be that Hebbel somehow felt he could best symbolize his 
idea of beauty by his use of precious metals and stones. Flowers are 
beautiful; but their beauty is evanescent and cheapened by the very 
reason of their commonness. A diamond is more beautiful than a 
violet. It is hard, strong, intense. So are Hebbel’s heroes and hero- 
ines. He never memorialized weaklings. His characters are hard. 
So is diamond; not many things will cut it, other than it itself. He 
dealt with mediocrity, as in Michael Angelo, only to depict its ma- 
licious influence. Moreover, there is the time needed for the develop- 
ment of a perfect gem. That interested him always. His characters 
likewise quite frequently represent age-old civilizations. 

And there is finally the difference between the tragic and the moral 
guilt. None of his jewels, unless it be the ring in the poem, was itself 
figuratively reprehensible. The gold in Die Nibelungen, the ring in 
Gyges, the ruby in Der Rubin, the diamond in Der Diamant were 
inherently innocuous, but their beauty causes wars among mortal men. 

The disturbing element in this or any other explanation lies in the 
static feature of Hebbel’s genius, so far as this concerned itself with 
jewelry. He did not develop along this line. His use of the mineral 
kingdom in his last work shows no appreciable difference from that 
of his first work.” And his use of jewels is most striking and strong 
in his greatest works, just as it is least noticeable in his less successful 
works, such as his short stories. These were mere acts of his will; 





rein wissenschaftlichen Absichten und Gesten” and remarks that if there be any 
gaps left, “sie werden durch die redliche Riihrigkeit eines Paul Bornstein u. a. 
systematisch zugestopfi.” Bornstein has done much work on Hebbel, including 
his new edition of Hebbel’s works in sixteen volumes, now appearing (Miinchen : 
Georg Miiller), but he has thus far remained silent regarding Hebbel’s attitude 
toward the mineral kingdom. 

"Cf. Motiv and Wort: Studien zur Literatur- und Sprachpsychologie. By 
Hans Sperber and Leo Spitzer. Leipzig, 1918. Interesting as this study is, it 
throws very little light on why the authors studied came to have an attachment 
for certain words, or how they came by their ability to use old words in new 
settings, or to coin new words for old settings. 

* The writer listed, while preparing the paper, 73 passages in Demetrius, 19 of 
which concern gold alone, including “der goldene Mond,” which is more fre- 
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his really great works sprang from an inner necessity. Nor is there 
any marked connection between his jewels and the motlied super- 
stitions®® that go with them. — 

Is an explanation however necessary? It is not difficult to explain 
Schiller’s liberty-sense, or Lessing’s tolerance-sense, or Tieck’s nature- 
sense. These are matters of history, or of reading, or of the general 
trend of philosophic thought at the time. Hebbel’s jewelry-sense 
must be accepted, rather, as a material accident or a stylistic manner- 
ism. 

ALLEN W. PoORTERFIELD 

West Virginia University 





quently referred to as silvery. The garnet (Der Granat) is also mentioned here 
for the first time. And for the first time (so far as the writer noticed it in either 
case) it is suggested that the diamond may not be perfect. The Aebtissin says 
(VI, 43): “Das sind die Flecken eines Diamanten.” There are other lines that 
remind of Der Rubin or Der Diamant. Otrepiep says (57): 

Der Jude kam in Lumpen zum Palast 

Doch trug er einen Diamant bei sich, 

Der keine Schatzung litt. 


Cf. The Story of Superstition. By Philip F. Waterman, New York, 1929, 
chapter xiv, pages 144-149. 








XIII 
A FRESHMAN POEM BY EMERSON 


URING 1817-1818, Ralph Waldo Emerson furnished himself 

with lodgings at Harvard College by serving as the president’s 
Freshman. His activities as messenger to President John Thornton 
Kirkland and to the faculty reached their high point when Emerson, 
at the close of the college year, formally distributed to his classmates 
official notices of their class standing and of their honors.* 

Not long after this event came Commencement. The class of 
1821, having performed their final scholastic exercises in “the hall 
of Minerva, philosophy’s shrine,” duly celebrated their release from 
such duties by a supper. For this occasion, the president’s Fresh- 
man composed a song, which was transcribed by Emerson’s classmate, 
Josiah Quincy, in his college common-place book, followed by this 
note: “The foregoing song was written by Ralph Emerson to be sung 
at the class supper of my class at the conclusion of our Freshman 
year, 1818.” A copy of the song was presented to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society by Josiah P. Quincy in 1885; it is printed herewith 
from that transcript, with the courteous permission of Mr. Julius 
Tuttle, librarian of the Society. Since the first surviving volume of 
Emerson’s journals (that numbered seventeen) dates from the year 
1820, few of his verse compositions written before this poem have 
appeared in print.” 

The text of the poem, as copied by Josiah Quincy, follows: 

Song 
written for the Supper of the Freshman Class, 
at the close of the College year 1818 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


To bless the glad year as it closes tonight 

Let Friendship and Reason and Pleasure unite, 

To its close let Philanthropy bear it along 

With the god of the vine and the spirit of song. 
Derry down, &c. 


* James E. Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston, 1887. I, 50. 
* For a verse rendering of lines 19-53 of Virgil’s fifth Bucolic, translated while 
Emerson was a pupil in the Beston Latin School, see George W. Cooke, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson: His Life, Writings, and Philosophy. Boston, 1881. pp. 18, 19. 
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q In the hall of Minerva, Philosophy’s shrine, 
Recitations we’ve offered the goddess divine; 
In the temple of Bacchus we'll finish the day, 

And libations to his plump divinity pay. 


Fill high then the wine cup, and think upon those 
Who have caused us so oft multifarious woes; 

Some screws were of iron, and others of brass, 
Sparks* came from the first, and from Brazer* the last. 


Sore evils hath life; yet were none broken-hearted 
When first from our early friend Grotius we parted; 
Yet perchance they were few who collegii in jugo 

Grew pale pouring [sic] o’er the delectable Hugo.® 


Though the eloquent Grecian of Macedon’s age 

Seem’d pictured anew in our own Grecian sage,® 

Yet alas there were many of soberest face 

Who had rather been there where the word was Ho-race. 





Then drink to the sprite of satirical Flaccus, 

The first we heard hymning the praises of Bacchus; 
He left us the precepts we practise tonight 

And his “Nunc est bibendum” we never should slight!? 


We repeated in Euclid A. B. C. at random, 
And when tired exclaimed ‘Quod erat demonstrandum,” 
But we never have proved it impossible yet 
By first book or second to take a dead set.® 


* Jared Sparks was tutor at Harvard from 1817 to 1819 (Catalogus Harvardi- 
anus. Cambridge, 1821. p. 11). 

“John Brazer was Professor of Latin Language from 1817 to 1820 (idem., p. 8). 

* Hugo Grotius, De Veritate Religionis Christianae. Boston, 1809. This edition 
was dedicated to the president and faculty of Harvard. 

*“The eloquent Grecian” was Aristotle, whom Emerson had met in Andrew 
Dalzel, Greca Majora . . . Cambridge, 1811. “Our own Grecian sage” was 
Edward Everett, Professor of Greek Literature from 1815 onward (Catalogus 
Harvardianus, p. 8). 

* An expurgated edition of Horace was used at Harvard; apparently the only 
such edition available in the United States was Opera Expurgata, Notis Anglicis 
Illustrata . . . Philadelphia, 1815. 

* Elementary geometry was included in Samuel Webber, Mathematics, Compiled 
from the Best Authors . . . Cambridge, 2nd ed., 1808. Webber was president of 
Harvard from 1806 to 1810. ; 
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But obey not Rhetorical Walker’s direction, 

Nor give to your glasses the falling inflection,’ 

While the Friend of the Class, and the Friend of the Nine, 
Our tutor revered claims a bumper of wine.?° 


Not poets dread more the strict Scottish Reviews 
Than we did the Greek with concomitant screws, 
Thougn Lowth kindly came to enliven the day"! 
And alternately Tacitus bore us away.’? 


Unsung we must leave historic Millot 

With Thucydides, Xenophon, Hesiod, & Co:'* 
Ciceronian fame bless today’s declamation; 
The Senate in embryo! Hope of the Nation! 


Yet still we may fill a few scattering lines 

With lots of reproofs, admonitions, and fines, 
While some sadly count in the list of their wrongs 
Four dollars, for shaking a shovel and tongs.?4 


And a trifle for making an easier path— 

T’was sacrilege sure—to the Government?® bath, 
And a thousand small fines very like in their features 
To those troublesome tribes surnamed mosquitoes. 


* John Walker, A Rhetorical Grammar; in which the Common Improprieties of 
Reading and Speaking Are Detected . . . Boston, 1814. 

* Samuel Gilman was Freshman tutor from 1817 to 1819 (Catalogu Harvardi- 
anus, p. 11). 

™ Robert Lowth, A Short Introduction to English Grammar. Philadelphia, 
1775. 

*Since history and antiquities alternated with English grammar during the 
third term of the Freshman year, it is probable that in alluding to Tacitus, 
Emerson had in mind Alexander Adam, Roman Antiquities; or, an Account of the 
Manners and Customs of the Romans. New York, 2nd American ed., 1814. 

* Claude Francois Xavier Millot, Elements of General History. Worcester, 
1789. 

*“Tf any make tumultuous, troublesome, or indecent noises, to the dishonour 
or disturbance of the College, or of the town, or any of its inhabitants; .. . they 
subject themselves to a fine, not exceeding two dollars” (Laws of Harvard College, 
p. 16). 

* “Government” was a cant term applied by the students to the college ad- 
ministration (see a satirical account of life at Harvard in 1819 in the anonymous 
poem, The Rebelliad; or the Terrible Transaction at the Seat of the Muses... . 
Boston, 1842). : 
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Freshmen’s evils are many; yet leave them at rest, 

And remember the maxim “tis all for the best;” 

Now to Bacchus commend them, both great ones and small, 
And in one cordial bumper amnestify all! 


The poem is primarily of historical interest. Here Ralph Emer- 
son, aged fifteen, paid his respects to those members of the faculty 
of Harvard under whom he studied as a Freshman: John Brazer 
and Samuel Gilman, Jared Sparks and Edward Everett. Here he 
commented on the difficulties which he had encountered in the course 
of study for the first year: Latin and Greek, theology, mathematics, 
rhetoric and grammar, history and antiquities. And here, finally, he 
alluded to the boyish pranks of his classmates, in which he apparently 
did not participate, but by which he was evidently amused.’* Through- 
out the song, the youthful Emerson reveals that urbanity of spirit 
which, in later years, led him to deprecate the pugnacity of such con- 
temporaries as John Brown and Henry Thoreau. As poetry, the 
composition is entirely without distinction; if these lines are repre- 
sentative of Emerson’s college verses, it is not surprising that in 1821 
he was chosen class poet only after seven of his fellows had declined 
the honor.*” 

TREMAINE McDOwELL 

University of Minnesota 


** Concerning Emerson at Harvard, his classmate, J. B. Hill, made the follow- 
ing statement (quoted in Cabot, op. cit., I, 63): “He was mirthful, and, though 
never demonstrative or boisterous, keenly enjoyed scenes of ro2rriment.” 

* Josiah Quincy, quoted in Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Boston, 1884. p. 44. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


1, CAREW’S TEXT OF THE GERUSALEMME LIBERATA 


In an interesting study, “The Text of the Gerusalemme Liberata in the 
versions of Carew and Fairfax” (PMLA XLIV, 681-695), Professor R. E. 
Neil Dodge, after a detailed and careful analysis, comes to the following 
conclusion: 


According to antecedent probability, both Carew and Fairfax might have been 
expected to proceed like Christopher Hunt—select a comely edition of the 
Gerusalemme and follow that. Evidently they did not. Carew must have had 
before him at least two independent texts; Fairfax, one does not know how 
many.... 


So far as Fairfax’s translation is concerned, there is apparently nothing 
further to be said; but for Carew’s Godfrey of Bulloigne (“. . . the first 
part containing five Cantos . . .”), which so strangely differs from the 
Italian text printed on facing pages with it, the situation is somewhat 
different. According to Mr. Dodge’s analysis (pp. 684-687) of the various 
early Italian editions of the Gerusalemme, one of them, that printed at 
Venice by Altobello Salicato in 1585 (S,) contains more of the readings 
followed by Carew than are to be found in any other. Subsequently 
(p. 693), Mr. Dodge points out that Carew might conceivably have used 
this Salicato volume throughout, since it has all the necessary readings 
except one (V, Ixxxii, 6-8), and actually gives that one as an alternative in 
a list of variants printed at the end of the volume. On the other hand, 
as Mr. Dodge wisely observes, “one cannot readily believe that among so 
many variants, short and long, as crowd the first seven double-columned 
pages of that repository Carew should have hunted out this and this only,” 
—especially when the running text offered him a perfectly clear and obvious 
reading. 

Mr. Dodge’s conclusion seemed inevitable: Carew must have used S,; 
possibly alone, but far more probably supplementing it with some other 
edition such as O (“In Mantova. Per Francesco Osanna. MDLXXXIIII.”), 
which gave in its running text the necessary reading for V, Ixxxii, 6-8. In 
the light of other evidence, however, it would appear tolerably certain 
that this conclusion is erroneous;—not because Mr. Dodge has made any 
oversight (save for one of very minor import), but because the well-known 


*On p. 685, when citing Gerusalemme Liberata V, xiv, 7-8, he omits B: from 
the list of editions reading voler vostro; doubtless because, in the 1896 critical 
edition which he used for many of the variant readings, the variant “8. B, 
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Italian philosopher Giovanni Gentile was as a young man, at least once, 
inaccurate. 

Mr. Dodge bases his analysis of the texts in large part on the critical 
edition of the Gerusalemme Liberata, published “a cura di Angelo Solerti 
e cooperatori” (Firenze, Barbera, 1895-1896); quite legitimately, since 
Solerti’s scholarship was always admirably sound, and the critical edition 
has been regularly accepted as reliable. It now appears, however, that our 
faith in that edition is not altogether justified; or at least that one of the 
various texts collated by Solerti’s collaborators was all too carelessly ex- 
amined. For the collation of this text, M, (Venice, G. Perchacino, 1582), 
Giovanni Gentile, then a student of literature in the Royal Normal School 
at Pisa, was responsible. 

In Mr. Dodge’s analysis, which follows with scrupulous accuracy the 
critical edition of 1896 (from the collation by Gentile), M, is credited with 
only seven of the necessary twelve readings. And yet, incredible as it may 
seem, an examination of the actual text of this 1582 Perchacino edition 
shows that it contains not a mere seven, but every one of the necessary 
twelve readings; and also the Hidraote listed by Mr. Dodge (on p. 686) 
as a less important thirteenth point! 

This (except in the matter of the title, to which we shall return shortly) 
puts M,, left inevitably out of consideration by Mr. Dodge, immediately on 
a par with S,, the 1585 Salicato text which his analysis indicated as the 
only one to contain all thirteen readings. Furthermore, in the matter of 
the perplexing passage (V, Ixxxii, 6-8), for which S, gives a clear reading 
quite at variance with Carew’s version, M, (if that were the text which 
Carew used) would have forced him to the translation which he actually 
adopted. The correct form of the reading in question, utterly at variance 
with that of S,,? is this: 


Né potrai de la vergine regale 

Fra i campioni legittimi meschiarti, 
Illegitimo servo. E chi (riprende 
Cruccioso il giovinetto) a me il contende? 





voler vostro” is printed curiously out of place. (See vol. II, p. 172 of that 
edition.) 

This does not materially affect Mr. Dodge’s ultimate results, except as putting 
B, definitely ahead of B, in the running; S: still remains the most important of 
the three. 

* The reading of S: is this: 

Ne potrai de la vergine regale 

Fra i campioni legittimi meschiarti. 
Illegittimo servo é chi (riprende , 
Cruccioso il giovinetto) a me il contende. 
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M,, it is true, reads somewhat differently: 


Né potrai de la vergine regale 

Fra i Campioni legitimi meschiarti 
Illegitimo servo, é (chi riprende 

Cruccioso il Giovinetto) 4 me, il contende? 





This reading is obviously more or less faulty; the comma after me in the 
last line is evidently an intrusion, and it is clear at the first glance that the 
bracket in the last line but one is out of place; it should be after chi and 
not before it. However, we find here three of the significant elements 
which distinguish this reading from that of S,: the indication of a pause 
after servo ;* the absence of any pause after meschiarti; and the question 
mark at the end of the stanza. As against these three arguments for 
Carew’s version there is only one objection: the accent on the é. But since 
the insertion or omission of an accent is one of the commonest of Cinque- 
cento slips, a translator in doubt would be likely to ignore the accent as 
the first measure of all (quite apart from the obvious importance of making 
one modification rather than three); and this would at once provide the 
necessary reading. Not only this, but if Carew should, in doubt, have 
referred to the table of variants on f. 118, he would there have found at 
once the necessary e without the accent; and although there the question 
mark is missing, it was not this which had perplexed him. The reading on 
f. 118 is: 


. . . Illegitimo servo, e chi (riprende 
Crucioso il giovinetto) 4 me, il contende. 


The bracket is here in its proper place, and the e is, as required, without 
an accent; the final question mark in the running text would very naturally 


* The fact that a‘ major pause is here indicated by a mere comma is essen- 
tially unimportant, especially considering the absence of all punctuation at the 
end of the preceding line. We should expect to-day a period, not a comma, 
after servo; but Cinquecento usage was not by any means consistent in such 
matters, and constantly differed from the modern norm. On the same page 
of M, as the present passage (f. 26v.), for example, there are two other cases 
of a comma where the modern text has a period: stanza 77, end of v. 2; and 
st. 85, end of v. 2. 

What is really decisive in the present case, however, is the fact that Carew’s 
version also is printed with a comma at this point and not a period: 

Nor mongst her lawful champions mayst thou bee 
Allowd to trace this royall virgins path, 
Servant of lawlesse rate, and who (replies 
The youth now waxed hoat) it me denies? 
(Neil Dodge, loc. cit., p. 686.) 
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make him continue to regard the last line-and-a-half as a question; espe- 
cially as the new reading, too, would make no sense unless he did so.* 

In the text of M,, then, Carew would have found every significant read- 
ing he adopted, while had he used S, one passage would perforce be un- 
explained; the obvious conclusion is that M,, not S, was his original. Only 
one difficulty remains: the title given to his translation. M, has on its 
title-page Il Goffredo del S. Torquato Tasso . . . ; Carew’s volume is 
named Godfrey of Bulloigne or the Recoverie of Hierusalem. .. . Mr. 
Dodge considers this a vital point (p. 686);° but thers are at least two 
perfectly feasible explanations. If we assume that the title must have 
been written by Carew in the form in which Christopher Hunt had it 
printed, a highly valid motive for expanding the brief J1 Goffredo on the 
title-page of M, was the Discorso del Sig. Filippo Pigafeta, mandato al 
sig. Celio Malespina in materia de i due titoli di questo Poema, which oc- 
cupies ff. 3v.-4r. of that very volume, and says inter alia “ .. . il Tasso 
nostro .. . nomollo Goffredo, ovvero Gerusalemme Liberata... .” On the 
other hand, it is also entirely possible that Hunt, the publisher of Carew’s 
version, may have been responsible for the expanded title. Even if Carew, 
using M,, had not been influenced by the discussion on ff. 3v.-4r. of his 
model, but had simply copied its title Godfrey at the head of his MS, there 
remains the fact that the Italian edition Hunt was having printed side by 
side with Carew’s version had as its only title: Gierusalemme Liberata 
Poema Heroico. .. . It is surely not unnatural that Hunt should have felt 
that the title of the Italian edition he was having printed ought also some- 
how to be represented on the general title-page, and that he should have 
added its equivalent to the title on the MS; the more so since he had prob- 
ably seen or heard of other editions which actually bore the double title. 
The name of Carew’s volume, then, need hardly give us pause. 


‘The table of variants also gives a third reading; but since the running text 
and the one variant corrected each other so well, while the other variant was 
somewhat at odds with both, the translator’s course was obvious. The re- 
jected variant, however, may perhaps incidentally have served to emphasize the 
reading of the last lines as a question: 


. . . Illegitimo servo, e chi potrallo, 
Ripiglia id Giovinetto, 4 me vietallo? 


It is particularly significant that none of the three readings supplied by M, even 
remotely suggests the reading given in S:; but all three give, two exactly and the 
third approximately, the form of Carew’s version. 

*It must however be observed that this title is not in any case a direct 
translation of the title to S.:/1 Goffredo, Overo Gerusalemme Liberata. . . . This 
would not give Godfrey of Bulloigne or the Recoverie of Hierusalem... , but 
Godfrey or Hierusalem Recovered. Titles were then (as they still are) quite 
normally adapted (or even newly invented) rather than translated, with the 
different public definitely in mind. 
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It must, finally, be noted that Carew’s Italian original, J! Goffredo del 
S. Torquato Tasso, may have borne the imprint either “In Venetia, Ap- 
presso Gratioso Perchacino. MDLXXXII”, or “In Venetia, presso Fran- 
cesco de’ Franceschi Senese 1583”; since, so Solerti tells us (op. cit., 1, 158), 
the latter “edition” consists merely of the remainder sheets of the former, 
with a new title-page at the beginning, and the Cinque Canti of Camillo 
Camilli added at the end.* The text, therefore, is identical; and it is im- 
possible to say which was the imprini on the copy Carew used. 

To sum up, then: it seems almost certain (on the basis of Professor 
Dodge’s careful and detailed analysis,” supplemented by the present note) 
that Richard Carew used as the Italian original of his Godfrey of Bulloigne 
or the Recoverie of Hierusalem . . . a copy of the edition of J] Goffredo 
printed at Venice, 1582, by Gratioso Perchacino; either in its original form, 
or with the altered title-page imprint “. . . presso Francesco de’ Franceschi 
Senese 1583.” The expanded title of the English version may have re- 
sulted from Carew’s reading the discussion of the double title on ff. 3v.-4r. 
of that same edition; or it may, on the other hand, have been due to a de- 
sire on the part of the publisher, Christopher Hunt, to have embodied in 
his printed heading the title of the Italian original (Gierusalemme Lib- 
erata . . ., “In Mantova per Francesco Osanna. MDLXXXIIII’) from 
which he was having John Windet his printer copy the Italian text added 
to Carew’s version. 

It would also appear that the variant readings given in the 1896 Edizione 
critica of the Gerusalemme are quite untrustworthy; or at least (unless, 
as seems hardly possible, Solerti was mistaken in thinking the text with 


° The present writer has used a copy in his own collection, with the title-page 
of 1583, and the Cinque Canti at the end. No copy with the 1582 imprint 
has been available; through the great courtesy of Professors George L. Hamilton, 
Francis P. Magoun, and Camillo P. Merlino, respectively, it has been ascer- 
tained that there is none at Cornell or Harvard, nor at the University of 
Pennsylvania, which has probably the best Tasso collection in the country. 

Since a 1582 copy (M,) was used for the edizione critica collation, and all 
copies with the 1583 imprint were neglected on the grounds of their identity 
with the other, there remains, of course, the bare possibility that Gentile’s 
collation was exact, and that Solerti was mistaken in believing the two texts 
to be but one. Since Solerti’s account, however, is very circumstantial, and since 
Serassi had already in the eighteenth century noted that the readings of the two 
editions were identical, one need hardly hesitate: it was surely the youthful 
G. Gentile, not Solerti, who made the inadequate collation—If not, then Carew 
must have used the edition of Venice, Francesco de’ Franceschi, 1583, and that 
alone. ' 

* “Sic vos non vobis.... . ”” Since my slight (yet fundamental) emendation here 
is based entirely on Professor Dodge’s detailed study, it too is in its essence 
more his than mine. 
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imprint “In Venezia, presso Francesco de’ Franceschi Senese 1583” identi- 
cal with that of M,) that the variants there given from M,, for which 
Giovanni Gentile was responsible, are hopelessly inadequate. 


ADDENDUM 


After this “Comment” was already in page-proof, the writer learned of 
a copy of M, (Perchacino, 1582) at Berkeley. An examination of that 
copy by the kindness of Professor Rudolph Altrocchi has fully confirmed 
Solerti’s statement that the d’Franceschi text is identical with it, and so 
has removed the only possible uncertainty in the conclusions drawn above. 


WALTER L. BULLOCK 
University of Chicago 


2. IVARR-UNFERP? 


In a suggestive and stimulating article’ Professor Kemp Malone has 
called attention to an instructive parallel in an Icelandic source to the story 
of Hrethric in Beowulf. The following criticism of a single detail in his 
article does not, of course, shake his main contention that there is a close 
connection between the Icel. and the OE versions of the tale. 

Mr. Malone follows Axel Olrik in the belief that the name of UnferP, 
the evil counsellor in Beowulf, is an invention of the poet, and he seeks to 
support this hypothesis by establishing a connection with the name of the 
corresponding personage in the Icel. version, Ivarr: 


If fvarr took over the career that properly was Hrodulf’s, who was he to 
start with, and what was his proper career? Was he simply an invention of the 
sagamen? I think not. In my opinion, fvarr derives directly from the evil 
counsellor UnferP of Beowulf. Certainly fvarr is an evil counsellor if there ever 
was one. His name deserves particular attention. fvarr goes back to a primitive 
*Inhuharir. The intervocalic h of this form was dropped, whereupon the u 
became consonantazl. The m was lost before the voiceless spirant, with nasaliza- 
tion and lengthening of the preceding vowel. The combination [xw],? thus 
made intervocalic, became, first, a voiceless bilabial spirant, secondly, a voiceless 
labiodental spirant [f], and, finally, a voiced labiodental spirant [v]. The i of 
the ultima underwent syncope. The final product was thus /farr or fvarr. How 
would this name appear in English? The nasalized’ vowels of Old Norse were 
imitated in English with vowel + nasal; thus, Anlaf for ON Oldfr (where the 6 
goes back to a nasalized 4). The nasalized i of ffarr would thus presumably 
appear in English as in-. The f or v would of course give OE f, and the name 


* PMLA, x1, 268 ff. 
*I.e. [yw]. But x in this position had probably already become the breathed 
h, cf. Heusler, Altisl. Elementarbuch? §166. 
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element -arr would doubtless take its regular form -ere. The OE form of the 
name as a whole, then, would be */nfere. I take it that this was the true name 
of the evil counsellor of whom the Beowulf poet tells us. But the English poet, 
in the interests of true poetry, took a couple of liberties with this name. As it 
stood, *Infere was merely a name, and an unfamiliar name at that, foreign to 
English usage. But by touching it up a bit one could achieve Unferp ‘trouble- 
maker,’ and for an evil counsellor what name could possibly be more appropriate 
than that ?’* 

This argument rests upon a misconception of the linguistic facts. What 
happened was this: the first # disappeared, as always under similar con- 
ditions;* the w in the combination Aw was regularly retained in the initial 
position after a consonant,® in this case after the nasalized vowel. The 
semi-vowel w later developed through the voiced bilabial spirant b® into 
the voiced labiodental spirant v. There never was an intermediate stage 
with a voiceless f; the f in Jfarr, beside Zvarr, is merely graphic (as in efi 
for evi), both v and f representing one sound, the voiced spirant. The 
hypothetical OE form */nfere, based on Ifarr, is hence impossible. Fur- 
thermore, if the name was borrowed into OE as early as the date of com- 
position of Beowulf, the PrN word would show u or w, not v (f), and this 
w would be retained in OE. As it happens, the true form is actually re- 
corded in documents of the ninth and tenth centuries: it is Jnwer." 


F. STANTON CAWLEY 
Harvard University 


3. “JUDITH” IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


In examining recently Miss Edna Purdie’s admirable study of “The 
Story of Judith in German and English Literature,” I was struck by the 
almost complete absence of references to literary treatments of this sub- 
ject in American literature, or, if one pleases, to works in English which 
have happened to be published in America. If by the term “English 


* Malone, op. cit., p. 302 f. 

“See Noreen, Altisl. Gram.‘, § 230, 1; Heusler, op. cit., § 167, 2. 

* Cf. Heusler, ibid., §139, Anm. 1. 

* Cf. Noreen, op. cit., §83. 

"See Erik Bjorkman, Nordische Personennamen in England, p. 72, under Ing- 
ware, Hinguar. The nom. Imwer occurs in a royal grant to York Cathedral of 
ca. 930, the gen. Inweres in the oldest text of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, annal 
878 (variants Inweres, Ingwares, Iweres). The form Iweres in two late texts 
(DE, eleventh and twelfth centuries) probably represents a substitution accord- 
ing with the contemporary pronunciation of the Norse name, with loss of nasali- 
zation. For a full discussion of the whole Sippe and the etymological relation- 
ships of its various members see Noreen’s article Yngve, Inge, Inglinge m. m., 
Namn och Bygd, vim, 1 ff. . 

* Bibliothéque de la Revue de Littévature Comparée, XXXIX, Paris, 1927. 
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literature”, the author of this book had intended to confine her discussion 
to literary treatments of the subject springing from the authentic soil of 
old England, this omission would have seemed justifiable. But the in- 
clusion of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s Judith and Holofernes and Judith of 
Bethulia (Nos. 95 and 96) would indicate that under the term “English 
Literature”, the author intended to include works produced in America. 
Since the subject of “Judith” has received considerable attention in this 
country at the hands of poets and dramatists, a charge of slight neglect 
ought probably to be entered. It would have been an easy task, as I have 
found for myself, to have assembled from American authors, a fairly 
respectable list of literary treatments of this theme. The following items, 
which a very cursory examinition of catalogues has brought to light, I 
submit, not merely to supplement by additional bibliographical details 
the painstaking informative study which Miss Purdie has made, but 
also to make it clear that students of literature in English should not, as 
many workers in England have done in the past, overlook contributions, 
either creative or critical, from this side of the water. 


Brooks, Mrs. Maria Judith, in “Judith, Esther, & other Poems”. Boston, 1820. 

Cushing, Mrs. E. L. Judith, in “Esther ....; with Judith”. Boston, 1840. 

Mills, S. A. Judith; or the Wife of Manasseh. New York, 1902. 

Buchanan, Thompson Judith Triumphant. New York, 1905. 

Schiitze, Martin Judith. New York, 1910. 

Lacy, Fanny E. Judith and Holofernes, in G. A. Kohut, “A Hebrew Anthol- 
ogy”, 1., pp. 448-449. Cincinnati, 1913. 

Levinger, Elma Ehrlich In the Tent of Holofernes, in “The American Hebrew”, 
New York, Dec. 15, 1922, V. 112, no. 5, pp. 165, 169, 172, 174. 

Kemp, Harry Judith, in “Boccaccio’s Untold Tale and other One-act Plays”. 
New York, 1924. 

Manley, W.F. Judith, in “Bible Dramas”. New York, 1928. 

Nicolson, J. W. Judith in “The Sainted Courtesan”. New York, 1924. 


As a further indication of the interest which has been manifested in 
America in the subject of Judith, I add the following items, works which 
have been copyrighted in the United States but of which copies do not 
appear either in the Library of Congress or in the New York Public 
Library: 


Husted, H.C. Judith of Bethulia. New York, 1872. 

Lateiner, J. Judith and Holofernes. New York, 1890. 

Franklin, G. L. Judith of the House of David. Tryon, North Carolina, 1899. 
Bennett, E.C. Judith. Kansas City, 1900. 

Baruch, E. Judith. New York, 1904. 

Buchanan, Lorraine Judith. New York, 1912. 
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To the foregoing lists might also be added the following musical treat- 
ments of the story: 


Chadwick, G.W. Judith. Text by W. C. Langdon, New York, 1901. 
Geibel, Adam Judith. Words by Elsie Yale. Philadelphia, 1916. 


W. O. SyPHERD 
University of Delaware 





